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Any  Day  You  Want  More  Sales  in  Chicago 
Is  the  Right  Day  to  Advertise  in  the  Tribune 


The  Tribune  is  the  one  Chicago  newspaper 
which  delivers  the  equivalent  of  majority 
coverage  of  all  the  families  in  Chicago  and 
suburbs.  No  matter  when  your  advertising 
no  other  newspaper  reaches  so  quickly 
and  effectively  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
extra  prospects  in  every  district  and  suburb 
whose  greater  spending  power  spells  greater 
sales  op|X)rtunity  for  you  now. 

On  weekdays,  the  Tribune  delivers  from 
485,000  to  630,000  more  total  circulation 
other  Chicago  daily  newspapers — and 
®ore  than  any  two  other  Chicago  daily 


Tribune  delivers  from  335,000  to  960,000 
more  total  circulation  than  other  Chicago 
Sunday  newspapers. 

Any  day  and  every  day  is  the  best  day  to 
build  your  sales  in  Chicago  by  building  your 
advertising  program  around  the  Tribune — 
the  medium  Chicago  buys,  reads  and  buys 
more  from.  Rates  per  100,000  circulation  are 
among  the  lowest  in  America. 
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On  weekdays retailers  place  more 
of  their  promotion  budi^ci  in  the  Trib¬ 
une  than  in  any  other  Chicago  daily 
ne%vspaper.  On  Sundaysy  they  place  more 
in  the  Tribune  than  in  any  other 
Chicago  Sunday  newspaper.  Daily  and 
Sunday  combinedy  they  place  more  in  the 
Tribune  than  in  any  twn  o/Arr  Chicago 
newspapers  combintd. 
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SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWER  •  NEW  YORK  •  42ND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 

■nurad  m  Seeoad  (^aa*  Mattar  at  tha  Pott  Ofloe.  New  York.  N.  T..  by  The  Editor  it  PablUhar  Compaar 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 
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THE  IMPORTANCE 

OF 

BEING  ACCURATE 


By  constantly  striving  for  conspicuous 
accuracy  in  everything,  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
have  justihed  the  confidence  they  hold 
among  the  families  in  America’s  first 
two  cities. 

That  these  families  prefer  their  news 
as  these  two  newspapers  present  it  is 
shown  by  their  dominance  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  circulation  in  these  great  markets. 


HEARST  N  EWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  JoURNAL-AmERICAN  CH  ICAGO  H  ERA  LD-Am  ERICAS  ^ 
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■VININO  AND  SUNDAY 


IVININO  AND  SUNDAY 


Bot/r  First  in  the  F.-ve/iims  Fie  hi 


r 


CAPITALIZE 

;^CAPITAL 

FUN 


He  is  Hollywood's  gift  to  Washington,  and  vice  versa. 

for  the  lost  seven  years,  from  his  own  amiable  and  acute  angle. 
It*  has  cwered  the  movie  metropolis.  For  five  years  before  that 
he  wrote  in  the  same  diverting  fashion  of  and  from  the  national 
capital. 

Today  he  is  back  in  Washington  and,  from  that  broader  field, 
B  firing  sunnier  and  livelier  dispatches  than  ever. 

hi  these  doys  of  grim  news  from  abroad,  Othman's  stories  are 
a  wide  and  eager  welcome  by  newspapers. 

^  he  tells  of  his  bride' 


de  luxe  washrooms,  of  the  Treasury's  mammoth  cleoraiKe  sole 
of  demilitarized  dogs  ond  drum  majorettes'  helmets,  reoclers 
find  him  refreshing  entertainment. 

Editors  have  been  quick  to  capitalize  the  appeal  of  Othmon’s 
capital  fun.  Throughout  the  country  they  hove  spotlighted  his 
dispatches — included  in  the  regular  U.  P.  news  report— by 
giving  them  the  prominence  of  extra-cost  syndicated  feotures. 
Othman's  daily  story  is  a  boon  to  readers,  a  bonus  to  newspapers. 


t’s  grisly  cunning  in  finding  a  house  throug 
1  botching  the  obituaries,  of  his  awe  of  the. Supreme  Court' 


»T0R  a  PUILISHiR  fer  Nevember  25.  IS3I 


1 


(A  Ml  War  Loan  lUetaage,  appearing  in  newapa/iera  in  the  18  atatma  and  the  Diatrict  of  Columbia,  tchere  Eaao  producta 


There’s  a  lot  to  be  done  yet 


This  in  Sgt.  Bill  CaldwrII.  Until  be  uait 
wtHiiideti,  be  was  waist,  gunner  in  a 
FortreMs  crew  that  shot  down  20  Jaf> 
planeH.  lie  JmoHV  how  muf4i  the  men 
Htill  out  llien  count  onyou  to  help  them 
finmli  the  job  you  sent  them  tl)|^  to  do. 


STANDARD  OIL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY,  BAYWAY 

ESSO 


OPERATING  TEE 


RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 


WHERE  AMERICA  CET9  THE  WORLD’S  FOREMOST  PETROLEUM  RESEARCH 


famous  diversified  industries  stabilize  canton,  onio  payrolls 


A  SPUN  STEEL 

m  of  CANTON 

m  IS  DOING 

BILLIONS  of 

GOOD  TURNS! 


^  ^  O  The  automotive  induitry^in  peace  and 

,  !■■■■■  f  Yfai  comes  to  Canton  for  V-tyG  pulleys  for 

drive  and  driven  installations.  Thousands  of  Jeeps  are  fitted  with  automaticr  toller-formed 
steel  pulleys  on  fans,  water  pumps,  and  generators.  Patented  single-purporo  automatic 
machines  turn  out  perfectly  balanced,  light  weight,  cost-sqying  parts  today 'ior  America's 
Victory-bound  military  equipment.  The  Spim  Steel  Corporation,  busy  on  vital  armament 
parts  08  well  as  pulleys,  has  been  a  part  of  the  Canton  scene  for  eighteen  years,  and  now 
through  increcned  knowledge  and  improved  facilities  promises  to  achieve  new  triumphs  in 
mass  production  of  steel  assemblies  for  the  coming  automotive  industry  expansion. 


BRUSH-MOORE 


Canton  pxryrolls  will  continue  to  reflect  the  stability  of 
local  industry.  Well  over  101  million  dollars  annually 
circulates  through  farm  and  factory  wage  channels  in 
Stark  County.  There  are  340,000  consumers  in  this  market 
area.  Reach  them  through  the  129  year  old  Canton 
Repository,  known  and  read  for  35  miles  oroimd.  76% 
of  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  is  home-delivered. 


7<U  CANTON 
REPOSITORY 


♦  Represented  Nationally  by  STORY,  BROOKS  and  FINLEY 


**>T0R  if  P^USLISMIII  fsr  NevMsfcMP  M.  1f44 


QUIZ 


4  Everyone  who  works  at  Union  Oil  has 
to  have  "tools”— a  desk,  a  tank  truck  or  per¬ 
haps  even  a  $6,000,000  refining  unit.  How 
much  do  you  think  equipment  costs  will 
average  per  employee? 

$946  □  $4,251  □  $39,504  □ 


1  Before  the  war,  the  people  of  Europe  consumed  30  gal¬ 
lons  of  petroleum  products  per  capita  each  year.  How  much 
do  you  think  the  American  people  consumed? 

28  n  206  □  427  □ 


3  Last  year.  Union  Oil  Company  made 
a  net  profit  of  $7,269,199—6.6%  on  busi¬ 
ness  done  for  the  year.  How  much  did 
this  average  per  stockholder- owner? 
$231,69  0  $2,356,22  0  $15,632,41  0 


2  The  largest  single  oil  company  in  the  U.  S. 
does  less  than  13%  of  the  nation's  oil  business. 
How  many  oil  companies  .would  ybu  guess 
there  are  in  this  country  alt(«ether? 

87  D  946  O  8,267  O 


5  It  costs  anywhere  from  $95,000  to 
$230,000  to  prospect  for  oil  in  a  single 
unproved  area. What  are  your  chances 
of  actually  getting  oil  after  all  this? 

1  in  2  □  1  in  3  □  1  in  12  □ 


6  In  Rome  before  the  war  gasoline  cost 
81c  a  gallon.  In  Berlin  it  was  59c;  in  Warsaw 
40c.  World  average  was  33.7c.  U.  S.  average 
IffAc.  What  caused  the  difference? 

U.  S.  Govt.  Competition  _  Govt.  Regula-  _ 
Regulation  LJ  in  U.  S.  LJ  tion  Abroad  LJ 


T  Last  year  Union  Oil  took  in$110,- 
000,000  from  the  sale  of  its  products. 
$4,500,000  went  for  dividends.  How 
much  went  to  employees  as  wages? 
6  million  □  15V4  million  □ 

24V&  million  □ 


ANSWIQS 

1  427 gallons  per  capita.  peryear.Tht  aver¬ 
age  American’s  life  is  just  about  14  times  as 
mechanized  as  the  average  European’s. 

2  There  are 8,267  individual  oil  companies 
in  the  U.  S.  For  finding,  drilling,  processing 
and  transporting  petroleum  products  to  you 
they  average  about  8/lOths  of  a  cent  profit 
per  gallon. 


3  $7,269,199  looks  like  a  lot  of  money,  but 
it  was  divided  among  a  lot  of  people-31375. 
Net  profits  averaged  $231.69 per  stockholder. 

^  $39,504— That’s  why,  in  some  industries, 
you  have  to  pool  the  money  of  a  lot  of  people 
under  legal  agreements  known  as  corpora¬ 
tions. 

5  1  in  12-But  by  dividing  this  risk  among  a 
lot  of  people,  as  Union  does($230,0004-31,375 


stockholders  =  $7.33  per  owner),  we  have 
enough  capital  to  keep  going  until  wefind  oil. 

6  Competition.  No  nation  in  the  world  has 
had  as  many  oil  companies  (8,267)  compet¬ 
ing  for  the  business.  No  nation  has  had  less 
governmental  control  ef  the  industry. 

7  24V4  million— Union  Oil  employees  got 
approximately  $5.21  in  wages  for  every$1.00 
that  went  to  the  stockholders. 


UNION  Oil  COMPANY 

OF  eOllFOBNIIl 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company, 
is  dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  how  aitd  why  American  busi¬ 
ness  functions.  We  hope  you’ll  feel  free  to  send  in  any  sug¬ 
gestions  or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The  President, 
UnionOil Company,  UnionOil Bldg., Los Angelesld.Calif. 
AMBRICA'S  FIFTH  FREiDOM  IS  FREE  ENTERPRISE 
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In  October,  The  New  York  Times  published 
121,681  Classified  advertisements  — more  than  in  aay 
other  month  in  its  history  —  despite  limitations  necet* 
sitated  by  the  shortage  of  newsprint. 

During  the  first  10  months  of  this  year  the 
average  number  of  Classified  advertisements  pub¬ 
lished  exceeded  100,000  a  month  — 1,049,012  in  all, 
an  increase  of  219,797  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  1 943.  Thus,  while  restricting  the  sixe  of  Classified 
ads  to  save  newsprint.  The  Times  Classified  Depart¬ 
ment  is  serving  more  and  more  individual  advertisers. 


{fork 

"ALL  TMI  NIW$  THAT'S  FIT  TO  FSIMT" 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 

FOUNDED  IN  1«84 


)ITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


ISSUED  EVEBY  SATURDAY 


[ew  Dangers  Confront 
ewsmen  in  Germany 


A^ov.ZZ/9¥4. 26 


War  Enters  Most  Hazardous  Phase 
For  Reporters  . . .  Andrew  of  U.  P.  Missing 

By  Dwight  Bentel 

LVY  trouble  beckoned  7,  1941,  casualties  to  correspond- 
iwrican  war  correspondents  ents  occurred  at  the  rate  of  one 
1  across  the  River  Rhine  this  about  every  41  days.  By  Dec. 

7,  1941,  two  newsmen  had  been 
killed  and  16  injured. 

Casualties  from  Pearl  Harbor 
until  D-day,  June  6,  1944,  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  stepped-up  rate  of 
2  per  month,  and  by  D-day  17 
correspondents  had  been  killed 
and  71  injured.  Seventeen  cas¬ 
ualties  were  reported  in  the  six 
months  between  Pearl  Harbor 
and  the  fall  of  Corregidor  on 
May  6.  1942. 

Between  D-day  and  Nov.  15  of 
this  year,  casualties  among  the 
correspondents  jumped  to  more 
than  six  a  month,  and  nine  were 
killed  and  29  injured  in  that  pe¬ 
riod. 


aiuZ/oo 


pktK  for  front- 
liBe  newsmen. 
As  the  new 
pand  Allied  of' 


CASUALTY  RATE 
A^6.l940.+0  Dec. 7. 
1941 .  .9 

D«c.9j94i  to  dune  6. 
1944,  XO  per  A\onfh 

dune  6,1944  to  Nov.  15. 
1 1944 . 6.3  per  /'tonth 


_ _ _  The  largest  number  of 

Where  previousiy  the  daily  deaths  from  any  action  occurred 
dashes  from  fighting  lines  to  at  Tacloban.  Leyte.  Oct.  25. 
news  censorship  and  transmis-  when  a  single  Japanese  bomb 
ikn  headquarters  had  been  for  killed  or  fatally  injured  four 
the  most  part  through  liberated  correspondents,  and  seriously  in- 
■  ■  "y  friendly  jured  two  others. 

iT  was  an  The  total  of  26  deaths  is  di- 
ry  citizen,  vided  13  and  13  between  the  Eu- 
tler,  a  po-  ropean  and  Pacific  theatres,  in- 
th,  injury,  dicating  that  the  comparatively 
limited  fighting  in  the  Pacific 
and  easy  thus  far  has  b^n  more  danger- 
hting  sec-  ous  to  newsmen  than  the  great 
battles  which  swept  across 
France  and  into  Belgium,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Germany. 

_  How  violently  hazardous  has 

reportedly  been  the  job  of  news  coverage 
■  ~  for  the  hundred-odd  correspond- 
war  ents  on  Leyte  is  disclosed  in  a 
mo-  story  to  Editor  &  Publisher  by 
and  William  B.  Dickinson  of  U.P., 
which  appears  elsewhere  on  this 
page. 

Meanwhile  to  the  names  of 
two  correspondents  missing  thus  comparable  to 
far  in  the  war  was  added  a  third  those  talwn  by 
this  week  when  the  War  Depart-  nearly  100  men 
ment  revealed  that  John  J.  An-  covering  Gen. 
drew  of  U.P.  has  been  unre-  MacArthur’s  re¬ 
ported  since  an  air  operation  turn  to  the  Phil- 
Nov.  5  in  the  China-Burma-In-  ippines. 
dia  theatre  where  he  was  as-  In  effect  al- 
signed  to  cover  the  20th  Bomber  most  every  one 
Command,  comprising  the  B-29  of  *'  “  ~  “ 

Superfortresses  based  in  China  has  been  living 
and  India.  He  had  been  in  the  in  the  front 

C-B-I  theatre  since  July,  report-  lines.  ' -  — 

ing  the  news  from  the  Burma  rear  area  where  they  could  with- 

•  ■  . . .  draw  for  rest  and  relaxation  and  whom  were  sleeping  in  the  same 

the  opportunity  to  analyze  the  house,  and  Frank  Hewlett,  UJP., 

.  in  a  house  across  the  street. 

Fifty  yards  away,  in  a  build¬ 
ing  which  was  rocked  by  the 


P«c.7'4/.Zih 

/6//fi/ure^ 


ly  concerned  was  one  American 
(cneral  over  the  prospects  for 
newsmen  that  he  .1*. 

threatened  “One  hundred  Ar¬ 
mans  for  every  American 
correspondent  pot-shot  or 

tested  behind  the  lines,  _ 

tanks  for  the  correspondents  if 
necessary.” 

Tragedy  Stalks  Newsmen 

If  the  casualty  curve  for  cor¬ 
espondents  took  the  character- 
isde  upsweep  that  has  marked 
TO  launching  of  other  major 
^ed  campaigns,  tragedy  and 
disaster  indeed  stalked 


LEYTE,  Nov.  22  ( Special  to  Edi-  come  under  artillery,  mortar 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER )  —  Probably  and  rifle  fire  with  the  troops,  in 
never  before  in  the  history  of  fighting  so  fluid  that  it  frequent- 
warfaure  has  an  ly  is  impossible  to  determine 

entire  corps  of  ’  where  our  lines  end  and  tnfe 

correspondents  <IaP  positions  begin.  Others 

assumed  risks  ^  have  taken  major  risks  with  the 

Navy.  Only  amazing  good  for¬ 
tune  has  kept  the  toll  to  four 
killed— Bush.  Gimn,  Terry  and 
Prist,  and  two  wounded— Clete 
Roberts  and  Blaine  Fielder,  Syd¬ 
ney  Herald. 

The  bomb  which  took  the  lives 
of  Bush,  Gunn  and  Terry  and 
wounded  Roberts  might  well 
them  now  _ .  , .  have  killed  five  others — Frank 

Dickinson  Smith  of  the  Chicago  Times; 

Jack  Dowling,  Chicago  Sun; 
There  has  been  no  safe  John  Walker,  Times,  and  Francis 
McCarthy,  United  Press,  all  of 


_  _  news¬ 
men  keeping  pace  with  the  drive 
mto  Germany.  An  analysis  of 
TO  26  deaths  and  100  injuries 
wich  have  struck  down  Amer¬ 
ican  newsmen  on  the  various 
jjwld  battlefronts  since  the  war 
P«gan  reveals  a  sharply  mount- 


front  and  at  Southeast  Asia  Com¬ 
mand  Headquarters  at  Kandy,  —  - - 

Ceylon.  campaign  thoughtfully. 

Andrew  joined  the  U.P.  in  The  threat  from  the  air  has 
August.  1943,  at  Springfield.  Ill.  been  constant,  and  nearly  every 
He  had  been  discharged  from  reporter  and  photographer  has  blast,  were  some  40  other  emrre- 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  after  had  at  least  one  narrow  escape  spondents. 

(Continued  on  page  62)  from  bombings.  Many  have  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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ANPA  Starts  $175,000 
Mechanical  Research 

Five-Year  Program  Approved  by  Board  on 
Recommendation  of  Blcdce's  Committee 


THE  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Associatioa  will  imme¬ 
diately  start  a  research  program 
oo  the  mechanical  production  of 
newspapers,  to  run  for  five  years 
at  least  and  to  call  for  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  minimum  of  $175,- 
000  over  the  period. 

Approval  of  the  program  by 
the  ANPA  Board  of  Directors 
came  when  the  report  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  on  research  of  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Committee 
was  considered.  The  sub-com¬ 
mittee  comprised  John  L.  Blake. 
Scripps  -  Howard  ffewspapers. 
New  York,  chairman;  John  L. 
Burke,  Gannett  Newspapers. 
Bochester,  N.  Y.;  and  Jt^n  W. 
Park.  Chicago  Tribune.  The  full 
Mechanical  Committee,  of  which 
A.  H.  Bums,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  is  chairman,  approved 
the  report. 

The  Board  conunended  the  re¬ 
port  as  being  complete,  persua¬ 
sive  and  pioneering.  A  synopsis 
ai  the  report  follows; 

Two  Purposes 

“Your  Committee  on  Research 
has  divided  its  assigned  task  in¬ 
to  two  parts:  the  first,  to  try  to 
determine  if  research  could  be 
expected  to  produce  definite  re¬ 
sults  beneficial  to  the  newspaper 
industry,  and  second,  if  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  first  activity  were 
afiirmative,  then  what  would  be 
the  best  way  to  approach  the 
problem. 

“We  have  listened  to  many 
mechanical  executives  of  the 
newspaper  business  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  We  have  talked  to  many 
publishers  and  general  man¬ 
agers  of  newspaper  properti^. 
We  have  given  heed  to  discus¬ 
sions  at  gatherings  of  state,  re¬ 
gional  and  national  mechanical 
executive  conferences. 

“There  has  been  but  one  an¬ 
swer  and  that  is  that  the  news¬ 
paper  businera  needs  and  could 
expect  to  benefit  by  an  organ¬ 
ised  research  activl^. 

“There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  newspaper  business  is  out¬ 
standing  in  its  talent  for  pro- 
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ducing  our  newspapers.  We  are 
wealthy  in  the  ‘How’;  but,  we 
have  virtually  no  knowledge  of 
the  ‘Why.’ 

“We  do  know  that  we  have 
definite  obstacles  that  limit  our 
doing  a  first-class  Job  of  repro¬ 
duction  at  all  times  of  all  kinds 
of  copy  and  art  supplied  us  by 
our  editorial  departments  and 
advertisers.  It  would  not  be  un¬ 
duly  optLnistic  to  expect  a  re¬ 
search  program  to  at  least  im¬ 
prove,  if  not  overcome,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  first  impression  print¬ 
ing.  We  ^ould  learn  to  under¬ 
stand  a  great  deal  about  offset 
and  show-through  and  if  we  un¬ 
derstand  it,  we  could  possibly 
learn  how  to  overcome  it. 

“There  are  manifold  problems 
pertaining  to  stereotyping.  Print¬ 
ing  is  a  precision  process.  The 
more  precise  the  factors  enter¬ 
ing  into  it.  the  better  the  job  of 
printing.  We  know  that  funda¬ 
mentally  the  stereotyping  pro¬ 
cess  is  the  reverse  of  precise¬ 
ness.  It  is  distortion. 

“There  are  many,  many  the¬ 
ories  about  the  question  of  mat 
shrinlmge.  Doubtless  our  stere¬ 
otypers  would  profit  a  great  deal 
from  impartial  studies  made  un¬ 
der  engineering  or  scientific  pro¬ 
cedures.  Attention  here  could 
be  given  to  possibilities  of  pro¬ 
ducing  plates  by  die  casting. 
Interesting  information  could  be 
accumulated  on  effects  of  the 
speed  at  which  the  metal  enters 
the  casting  boxes. 

Shades  of  Newsprint 

“Information  beneficial  to 
every  publisher  could  be  learned 
from  ^  study  of  the  shades  or 
color  of  newsprint;  the  effects 
of  different  formations  of  paper 
on  printed  results.  Surely,  we 
could  learn  something  about  the 
most  desirable  finish. 

“These  things  are  usually  the 
result  of  personal  opinion,  most 
often,  of  the  producers. 

“There  are  other  problems, 
such  as  the  best  kind  of  illumin¬ 
ation  for  various  departments, 
the  question  of  press  drives  and 
ways  of  heating  metal,  etc.  The 
foregoing  are  only  representa¬ 
tive  and  largely  the  personal 
ideas  oi  your  sub-committee. 
There  are  many,  many  other 
problems  that  could  be  sug¬ 
gested  for  study  by  the  many 
men  who  have  the  responsibility 
of  the  physical  production  of  our 
newspapers. 

“It  is  our  belief  that  an  active 
reseach  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
American  newspapers  would  re¬ 
sult  in  increased  efficiency  and 
better  reproduction  of  our  prod¬ 
uct. 

“It  is  our  unanimous  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  newspapers 
of  America  support  such  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

“Your  Committee  has  visited 
engineering  schools,  research  in- 


FOUR-IN-ONE  EDITION 


Front  paqa  of  ono  of  tha  com¬ 
posite  "skalaton"  oditions  pub- 
lishod  during  tho  striko  of  moch- 
anical  and  editorial  staffs  in  Syd¬ 
ney.  Australia,  during  October 
was  received  in  New  York  City 
this  week.  The  newspapers  gave 
"a  public  pledge  that,  regardless 
oi  cost  or  consequence,  the  news¬ 
papers  undertake  to  maintain  in 
their  present  positions  all  mem¬ 
bers  oi  the  staffs  who  remained 
loyal." 


stitutes,  industry  research  labor¬ 
atories  and  private  corporation 
research  laboratories,  in  search 
of  a  program  (for  carrying  out 
the  research). 

“There  is  one  method  which 
we  could  pursue.  It  entails  em¬ 
ploying  a  full-time  director  of 
research.  The  projects  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  are  select^,  one  or  two 
at  a  time,  by  the  Committee. 
TTie  director  will  then  select, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  method  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  study, 

“Thus,  the  director  will  have 
a  flexible  position  to  select  the 
agency  or  agencies,  that  he 
thinks  best,  to  conduct  each 
study.  He  should  make  it  his 
business  to  learn  who  can  best 
help  solve  a  given  type  of  prob¬ 
lem.  It  might  be  a  college;  it 
might  be  a  research  institute;  it 
might  be  an  individual  or  it 
could  be  a  newspaper  plant  or 
a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
something  used  in  the  newsoa- 
per  business.  We  believe  that 
such  a  program  would  cost  about 
S20.000  for  the  first  year  and 
from  $30,000  to  $40,000  each  for 
the  next  four  years. 

“There  have  been  several 
ways  suggested  for  financing 
this  research  program. 

“Those  who  pay  the  bills 
should  control  the  program.  We 
want  a  research  program  solelv 
for  the  newspaper  business.  We 
should  have  a  definite  program 
.set  up  for  a  long  pull  with  sta¬ 
bility  behind  it,  and  not  nut  it 
on  a  basis  of  being  withdrawn 
after  a  year  or  so. 

“The  second  limitation  to  this 
is  that  discoveries  or  inventions 
resulting  in  patents  are  usually 
the  product  of  research  pro- 
trrams.  Research  nrograms  con¬ 
ducted  by  kindred  arts  such  as 
electrotyping  and  lithographing 


have  resulted  in  some  very  qi.| 
uable  patents.  Those  who  imi 
for  the  program  own  the  petati 

“With  a  group  of  publMcn 
that  would  change  from  ytv  ti 
year,  the  program  could  coe 
ceivably  produce  some  toigk 
problems  of  equity  and  roayb(i 
couple  of  lawsuits  that  wouU 
soon  wreck  the  whole  thln| 

“We  recommend  ik 

ANPA  underwrite  this  flveyw 
program.  This  would  gite  it 
stability  so  that  those  who  fr 
rect  it  on  behalf  of  the  Assoca- 
tion  would  have  only  one  thh 
in  mind  and  that  is  solving  ink 
lems  of  use  to  producing  mn 
papers.  It  would  also 
us  to  attract  personnel  of  on 
standing  ability. 

“We  want  to  emphasize  tbitl 
results  cannot  be  guarantee' 
from  a  research  program.  Yoi 
should  not  expect  results  under 
three  or  four  years.  For  tha 
reason,  it  is  our  unanimous  hr 
lief  that  if  the  underwriten  » 

not  willing  to  guarantee  the  per 
ject  for  flve  years,  they 
not  go  into  it  at  all. 

“The  first  six  months  at  lew 
would  be  needed  to  acquaint  the 
director  with  the  rudimaigs  ef 
printing  a  newspaper  and  is- 
abling  him  to  collect  the  likr 
ature  that  has  been  so  far  ptr 
duced  on  the  flve  or  six  aiti 
that  go  into  the  physical  makini 
of  a  newspaper. 

“If  there  is  one  who  doobb 
the  benefits  of  research,  let  hta 
but  for  a  moment  reflect  vha 
research  has  meant  in  this  wr 
It  has  won  it  for  us.” 


"Fighting  Facts" 
Limited  to  Army 

Washington,  Nov.  21— “Fight¬ 
ing  Facts,”  information  guidt 
published  by  the  War 
ment  hereafter  will  be  restrict 
to  military  personnel  becatat.it 
was  found,  a  recent  edition  or 
rving  maps  of  Air  Transport 
Command  routes  had  circuhM 
generally  among  both  militirT 
and  civilian  circles. 

War  Department  officials  whi 
expressed  great  concern  <m 
the  revelation  were  not  atwr 
that  the  maps  were  picked  fna 
an  aviation  company’s  rcent  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  a  national  nia|r 
zine  of  general  circulation. 


Post-War  Jobs  Serie$ 


A  series  of  exclusive  inter 
views  with  U.  S.  business  lead¬ 
ers  on  opportunities  for  post-ro 
employment  is  being  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  International  Newi 
Service.  Merryle  Stanley  Kr 
keyser,  INS  economic  comracBtr 
tor,  is  the  author. 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHEB 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  27  —  Pennsylvaak 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Asm- 
executive  committee  meet¬ 
ing,  Hprrisburg. 

Nov.  27-28— American  Sa- 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editon. 
board  of  directors  meeting. 
Hotel  Statler,  Washington. 

Dec.  9 — ^New  Jersey  Pm* 
Assn.,  mechanical  conferenet 
Elizabeth  Carteret  Hotel 
Elizabeth.  N.  J. 
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Chicago  Sun  Brief  Asks 
Real  ‘Associated’  Press 

Artificial  Restraints  on  Newspapers 
Attacked  . . .  New  By-law  Suggested 


WASHINGTON,  Nov.  22  —  The 

Chicago  Sun  has  intervened  in 
the  Associated  Press  appeal  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  with  a  plea  for  a 
ruling  “that  would  make  AP  in 
truth,  as  it  now  is  in  name,  the 
associated  press  of  America.” 

Pointing  up  its  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  Field  Enterprises. 
Im..  publisher  of  the  Sun,  states: 
“Membership  in  or  access  to  the 
facilities  of  the  Associated  Press 
was  sought  on  its  ( the  Sun's ) 
behalf.  When  both  were  with¬ 
held.  a  complaint  was  hied  by 
its  publisher  with  the  Attorney 
General,  charging  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  was  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Act.” 

Usually  referred  to  as  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  appeal,  the  liti¬ 
gation  tentatively  set  for  oral 
argument  in  the  Supreme  Court 
Dec.  5  actually  is  also  the  appeal 
of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
whose  legal  staff  was  sustained 
in  its  charge  of  monopolistic 
practice  against  the  press  asso¬ 
ciation,  but  which  is  asking  that 
the  directive  of  the  lower  court 
against  AP  be  made  more 
precise. 

Sun  Not  Satisfied 

The  Sun  is  satisfied  with 
neither  the  recommendations  of 
the  government  nor  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  presents  its  own  pro¬ 
posals  for  what  it  conceives  to 
be  needed  correctives. 

The  trial  court  had  laid  two 
restrictions  on  new  by-laws  to 
be  adopted  by  AP:  1.  That 
members  in  the  .same  city  and 
in  the  same  "field”  as  an  appli¬ 
cant  shall  not  have  power  to 
impose  or  dispense  with  condi¬ 
tions  upon  his  admission;  2.  That 
the  effect  of  admission  upon  the 
ability  of  an  applicant  to  com¬ 
pete  with  members  in  the  same 
city  and  “field”  shall  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  pass¬ 
ing  upon  his  application. 

The  Sun  argues  that  under 
the  first  of  these  restrictions  as 
drawn,  attempts  might  conceiv¬ 
ably  be  made  to  submit  by-laws 
under  which  someone  other 
than  a  competitor  could  set  in 
motion  the  exclusionary 
machinery. 

^e  second  restriction  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “subjective  test” 
and  the  Chicago  Sun’s  brief  as¬ 
serts:  “It  might  raise  an  issue 
whether  competitive  reasons  had 
wn  taken  into  consideration. 
But  the  objection  goes  deeper 
than  this,  for  when  a  person  is 
arbitrarily  excluded  and  a  corn- 


laws,  membership  could  be  de¬ 
nied  to  applicants  who  do  not 
conduct  bona  fide  newspapers 
( as  distinguished,  for  example, 
from  racing  sheets  or  purely  ad¬ 
vertising  media  such  as  shop¬ 
ping  information)  or  who  are 
unable  to  meet  their  financial 
obligations  as  members  of  AP 
it  could  be  denied  for  other  le¬ 
gitimate  reasons  which  are  not 
a  mere  cover  for  arbitrary 
exclusion. 

“As  a  minimum  guarantee  of 
the  removal  of  the  restraints, 
the  defendants  should  be  en¬ 
joined  from  continuing  to  deny 
membership  to  the  particular 
victims  of  past  exclusion. 

“If  the  removal  of  the  re¬ 
straints  results  in  making  AP  a 
true  cooperative,  the  real  agency 
of  all  qualified  American  news¬ 
papers,  instead  of  an  exclusive 
group,  it  would  be  a  result  that 
is  not  only  buttressed  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  precedent  but  one 
that  would  make  AP  in  truth, 
as  it  now  is  in  name,  the  asso¬ 
ciated  press  of  America.” 

After  discussing  the  vastness 
of  the  Associated  Press  repor- 
torial  network  and  its  value  to 
a  newspaper,  the  Sun  brief  says: 
“Except  for  the  Chicago  Sun.  no 
iporning  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  with  a  circulation, 
in  excess  of  200,000,  and  no 
morning  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  in  the  United  States 
in  excess  of  25,000,  is  without 


AP  service.  In  the  evening  field, 
only  three  of  all  evening  news¬ 
papers  with  a  circulation  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  200,000  are  without  AP 
service. 

“One  effect  of  the  exclusive 
privileges  conferred  upon  mem¬ 
bers  of  AP  and  denied  to  non¬ 
members.”  it  is  argued,  “is  to 
make  of  them  a  privileged  class 
in  American  journalism.  For 
they  and  they  alone  have  the 
right  of  choice  among  the  best 
available  news  reports.  They 
may  decide  whether  they  will 
use. the  AP  news  story  or  that 
of  U.P.  or  INS  or  of  some  other 
agency.  Non-members  have  no 
such  choice.” 

The  argument  is  advanced 
that  AP  contradicts  its  own 
claim  that  it  is  a  cooperative 
by  striking  down  the  essence  of 
a  cooperative,  namely,  a  mem¬ 
bership  open  upon  equal  terms 
to  all  persons  in  the  class  of 
those  served.  Also,  it  is  sub¬ 
mitted  the  interests  of  a  co¬ 
operative  are  advanced  by  in¬ 
creasing  membership. 

Pointing  out  that  the  acts 
involved  in  AP  practice  would 
immediately  be  declared  illegal 
if  performed  by  a  tile  merchant, 
clothing  manufacturer,  railroad, 
lumber  dealer,  motion  picture 
company'  or  lumber  company 
( Supreme  Court  cases  are  cited 
in  each  instance),  the  brief  at¬ 
tacks  the  validity  of  the  claim 
that  a  news  service  is  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  category.  It  says: 

.  “The  argument  is  without 
foundation.  To  suggest  that 
there  is  anything  novel  in  the 
idea  that  restraints  by  news¬ 
paper  publishers  are  subject  to 
the  penalties  of  the  Sherman 
Act  is  to  overlook  the  statement 
of  this  Court  in  Associated 
Press  vs.  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board.  No  immunity  can 
or  should  attach  to  those  re- 


DOCTOR  ERNE  PYLE 


petitor  or  a  group  of  competl-  EHNIE  PYLE  (center),  proud  but  unowed  (note  the  hand),  receive* 
rs  are,  ecause  of  this  exclu  ^  honorary  degree  of  doctor  oi  humane  letters  from  his  alma 


*ion,  left  in  enjoyment  of  teeir 
competitive  advantages,  the  re¬ 
straints  persist,  whatever  rea¬ 
sons  may  be  given. 

“We  suggest  that  the  new  by¬ 
laws  should  be  so  drawn  as  to 
declare  that  membership  shall 
not  be  denied  to  applicants  ex¬ 
cept  for  cause.  Under  such  by¬ 


mater.  Indiana  University.  The  degree  was  awarded  at  a  special 
convocation  Nov.  13.  attended  by  many  Hoosier  newspaper  leaders. 
With  him  are  Dean  Femondus  Payne  oi  the  University's  graduate 
school  (1)  and  President  Herman  B.  Wells.  The  Scripps-Howord  war 
correspondent  started  his  newspaper  career  at  Indiana,  where  he 
was  editor  of  the  Indiana  Doily  Student. 
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NAM  Schedules 
Kent  Cooper 

Kent  Cooper,  executive  di¬ 
rector  and  general  manager  oi 
the  Associated  Press,  and  John 
M.  Hancock,  co-author  of  the 
Baruch-Hancock  report,  will  be 
among  the  principal  speakers 
at  the  49th  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Manuiactiuers  in  New  York 
next  month. 

The  conference,  titled  "The 
War  and  Reconversion  Con¬ 
gress  oi  Americon  industry." 
will  be  held  Dec.  6  to  8. 

The  NAM  said  that  Mr. 
Cooper  would  discuss  “A  Free 
Press  in  a  Free  World"  on 
Dec.  8.  Mr.  Hancock,  whose 
report  is  the  basis  for  recon¬ 
version  legislation,  will  speok 
Dec.  6  on  the  topic  "Guns  to 
Butter"  at  a  session  devoted 
to  "Industry's  Vision  for  Am¬ 
erica." 


straining  competition  in  news. 
On  the  contrary,  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  dissemination  of  news  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the 
national  welfare — dissemination 
from  as  many  different  sources 
and  with  as  many  different 
facets  and  colors  as  possible. 

“It  is  obviously  detrimental  to 
the  public  interest  to  have  arti¬ 
ficial  restraints  hinder  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  different  slants  on 
the  news. 

“Vital  interests  are  impaired  if 
a  group  of  newspaper  publishers 
exercise  the  power  to  hinder  the 
development  of  new  newspapers. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  a  great 
American  metropolis.” 

Far  from  interfering  with 
freedom  of  the  press,  sustaining 
of  the  lower  court’s  ruling  will 
uphold  that  principle  by  remov¬ 
ing  restraints  upon  the  press, 
the  Sun  asserts. 

s 

Cp  M.  Campbell  Elected 
To  Board  of  Sta.  WGN 

Chesser  M.  Campbell,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  was 
elected  second  vice-president  of 
WGN,  Inc.,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
station’s  board  of  directors  this 
week.  Mr.  Campbell  assumes 
his  duties  as  vice-president  and 
operating  head  of  WGN  imme¬ 
diately. 

He  succeeds  the  late  W.  E. 
Macfarlane,  business  manager  of 
the  Tribune  at  the  time  of  his 
death  Oct.  9.  in  the  WGN  posi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Tribune  staff 
since  1921.  He  was  head  of  the 
newspaper’s  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  office  until  1929,  when  he 
was  made  classified  advertising 
manager.  Promoted  to  assistant 
advertising  manager  in  1932.  he 
has  served  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  since  March.  1935. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Business  Wakes  with 
Descriptive  Labeling 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


INDICATIONS  are  that  there 

will  be  no  sleeping  this  winter 
for  Bre’r  Grade  Labeling.  Last 
week  it  was  yanked  out  of  its 
hole  by  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  and  the  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers  of  America 
meeting  in  annual  session  this 
week  is  scheduled  to  dissipate 
any  remaining  vestiges  of  sleep. 

Business  has  made  plain  its 
opposition  to  this  system  of 
rating  consumer  goods  and  sees 
it  as  the  foundation  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  collectivism  as  op¬ 
posed  to  individualism.  How¬ 
ever,  whether  one  views  its  real¬ 
ization  as  a  threat  or  a  benefit, 
the  proposal  of  grade  labeling 
has  already  activated  business 
along  a  constructive  line,  one 
which,  if  carried  far  enough, 
may  completely  obviate  any 
necessity  for  mandatory  grade 
labeling. 

Descriptive  Labeling 

Industry,  most  particularly 
the  grocery  industry  through 
GMA.  has  begun  a  campaign  for 
descriptive  labeling,  which 
seems  to  us  the  sanest  way  for 
it  to  meet  the  problem.  If  indus- 
tjry  can  impose  on  itself  a  label¬ 
ing  system  which  the  consumer 
recognizes  as  doing,  from  his 
point  of  view,  virtually  the  same 
job  as  compulsory  grade  label¬ 
ing,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
will  accept  it  as  sufficient. 

By  and  large,  opinion  surveys 
show,  the  public  wants  govern¬ 
ment  and  legal  restraints  only 
where  problems  cannot  be  met 
satisfactorily  through  other,  vol¬ 
untary  means. 

In  a  booklet  “Where  do  you 
stand  on  Grade  Labeling?”, 
GMA  has  listed  factors  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  problem,  making 
plain  that  the  failure  of  some 
manufacturers  to  provide  proper 
labeling  and  of  others  to  pro¬ 
mote  effectively  their  good 
labels  has  contributed  in  large 
part  to  consumer  support  of 
mandatory  grade  labeling. 

Especially  since  the  war  has 
made  the  housewife’s  buying 
frequently  a  chore  instead  of  the 
pleasure  it  formerly  was  and  has 
made  her  super-conscious  of 
value,  she  has  become  an  avid 
label-reader.  Many  of  her  pur¬ 
chases  now  have  to  be  carefully 
considered  in  terms  of  long¬ 
term  service  and  stretchability. 
She  is  irritated  when  she  can’t 
determine  prior  to  purchase  if 
the  item — the  can  of  fruit  or  the 
winter  coat — will  fulfill  her 
needs. 

The  manufacturers,  and  many 
of  them  now  frankly  admit  it, 
to<A  too  much  for  granted. 
They  assumed  consumer  under¬ 
standing  where  it  didn’t  exist; 
they  forgot  how  short  is  the 
public’s  memory  and  they  neg¬ 
lected  one  of  advertising's  cardi¬ 
nal  principles — to  tell  the  story 


fully — to  tell  it  often— and  not 
to  underestimate  consumer  or 
competitor. 

Proponents  of  mandatory 
grade  labeling  on  the  other  hand 
considered  these  things,  recog¬ 
nized  the  growing  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  more  information  and 
set  up  a  program  which,  as 
GMA’s  booklet  puts  it,  “has  pop¬ 
ular  appeal  and,  by  its  nature, 
makes  the  grocery  manufacturer 
appear  to  be  uninterested  in 
consumer  desires.” 

In  a  recent  speech  at  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade  sympo¬ 
sium  on  grade  labeling,  Polly 
Gade,  director  of  U.  S.  Inspected 
Foods  Educational  Service,  as¬ 
serted  that  voluntary  U.  S. 
grade  labeling  on  the  basis  of 
mandatory  standards  best  pro¬ 
tects  the  interests  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer. 

She  declared.  “A  brand  name 
or  trade  mark  comprises  that 
which  identifies  the  goods  and 
services  of  a  seller  or  group  of 
.sellers  and/or  distinguishes 
them  from  those  of  competitors. 
The  e.s.sentiality  of  such  identi¬ 
fication  is  surely  undisputed,  but 
identification  as  such  does  not 
give  any  additional  information 
on  the  label  as  to  contents  other 
than  the  Federal  Food  &  Drug 
minimum  requirements.” 

In  other  words,  she  doesn’t  see 
the  situation  as  a  fight  between 
brand  names  and  grade  labeling, 
but  between  labels  carrying  full 
information  and  those  giving 
only  sketchy,  incomplete  data. 

A  Coming  Demand 

As  we  see  it.  mandatory  grade 
labeling  in  unscrupulous  hands 
could  mean  the  end  of  brand 
names,  while  descriptive  label¬ 
ing  would  not.  However,  if  de¬ 
scriptive  labeling  does  not  ful¬ 
fill  the  purpose  which  the  con¬ 
sumer  sees  in  grade  labeling, 
the  latter  will  be  demanded  by 
the  public  and  ultimately  pro¬ 
cured. 

The  idea  of  descriptive  label¬ 
ing  is  essentially  a  good  one. 
If.  however,  it  is  to  succeed,  the 
labels  must  be  equally  good, 
complete  and  accurate  and  the 
public  must  be  told  about  them. 

Since  business  began  to  view 
grade  labeling  with  alarm,  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  been  selling 
brand  names.  Scattered  all  over 
full-page  department  store  ads 
have  been  the  brand  name  labels 
of  hundreds  of  firms  and  spotted 
somewhere  on  the  page  a  small 
copy  block  telling  the  public 
“We  have  these  famous,  depend¬ 
able  brands.” 

This  though  is  not  enough, 
for  the  public  is  skeptical.  If 
the  customer  has  tried  a  brand 
and  found  it  to  be  good,  she  will 
doubtless  accept  the  copy  state¬ 
ment  as  the  truth.  If,  however, 
she  hasn’t  tried  it  or  hasn’t 
heard  her  friends  praise  it,  she 


probably  won’t  be  quite  so  cer¬ 
tain. 

Here  then  is  the  job  for  ad¬ 
vertising  ...  to  promote  not 
brand  names  alone,  but  brand 
names  in  combination  with  de¬ 
scriptive  labels.  To  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  advertising  is  responsible 
for  the  consumer’s  thirst  for 
more  information:  now  it  must 
quench  it.  Thus  as  detailed 
labels  are  developed,  advertis¬ 
ing  must  become  more  specific. 

No.  grade  labeling  is  nqt 
asleep.  But.  it  does  look  as  if 
business  were  waking  up  with 
a  positive  program,  one  which 
demands  advertising  as  a  per¬ 
petuating  stimulant. 

Heard  at  ANA  Convention 

APROPOS  the  above  discussion: 

Grade  labeling  is  a  system  of 
numbers  and  letters  to  convince 
the  public  that  it  is  getting  more 
than  it  already  has.  .  .  .  Sighs 
of  civilians:  the  exhausted  com¬ 
muter  who  wired  his  boss: 
’’Won’t  be  in  the  office  today. 
Am  not  home  yesterday  yet.” 
.  .  .  From  the  farm  panel:  The 
hicks  are  no  longer  in  the  coun¬ 
try:  they  all  became  advertising 
men. 

Cconpaigns  &  Accounts 

USING  PICTURES  of  popular 

flowers  to  catch  the  eye  Con¬ 
tinental  Distilling  Cohp.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  is  launching  a  nation¬ 
wide  newspaper,  magazine  and 
outdoor  campaign  for  Dixie 
Belle  Distilled  Gin.  Each  of  the 
large-size  ads  features  a  floral 
specialty,  such  as  the  magnolia, 
state  flower  of  Louisiana,  under 
the  caption,  “A  favorite  in  flow¬ 
ers  ...  a  favorite  in  gin.”  Copy 
interprets:  “With  flowers,  as 
with  gin.  it’s  easy  to  tell  the  fa¬ 
vorites.”  Continental’s  newly 
appointed  agency  is  A1  Paul 
Lefton,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Cooter  Co.,  which  dis¬ 
tributes  lines  of  grocery  and 
household  products  in  35  states, 
has  appointed  C.  I.  Miller  Co., 
Chicago,  to  handle  its  advertis¬ 
ing.  Local  radio  and  newspa¬ 
pers  are  being  used.  Irving  M. 
Tuteur  is  account  executive. 

Lewis-Howe  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
has  named  Olian  Advertising 
Agency  to  handle  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  its  product.  Nature’s 
Remedy.  A  nation-wide  news¬ 
paper  campaign  will  soon  get 
under  way. 

Through  Keeling  A  Co.,  Wil¬ 
son  Milk  Co.,  Indianapolis,  is  re¬ 
leasing  a  newspaper  campaign 
on  its  evaporated  milk. 

To  call  attention  to  the  Bromo 
Seltzer-sponsored  radio  program 
Vox  Pop,  Emerson  Drug  Co.  has 
launched  a  campaign  in  248 
metropolitan  dailies.  The  100- 
Ilne  ads  will  run  on  radio  pages 
until  Jan.  1.  While  mainly  pro¬ 
gram  reminders,  the  ads  also 
stress  Bromo  Seltzer’s  three-way 
headache  relief.  The  agency  is 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Dawes  Products  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  appointed  Western  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Dawes  Products  in¬ 
cluding  its  subsidiaries,  Alaska 
Fish  Oil  Extractors,  Inc.,  and 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


Furniture  Men 
Ask  Newspopen 
For  Ad  Help 

Retail  furniture  dealers  look 
to  their  newspapers  for 
ance  in  making  their  advertiiii^ 
more  resultfnl, 
declared  J.  R 
Kaplan,  pnii. 
dent  of  the  Re- 
tail  Fumi^ 
and  Appliaaee 
Dealers  A^  of 
Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  before  i 
meeting  of  the 
California  Nem- 
paper  Adve^ 
i  n  g  Maaaieti 

„  ,  ,  Assn.,  southen 

Markham  recently  at 

Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Kaplan  said  it  would  be 
a  great  help  to  the  retailers  if 
the  newspaper  would  keep  m- 
changes  from  other  parts  ot  the 
country  on  file  so  that  the  re 
tailer  could  see  what  is  beini 
done  advertising-wise  eisewhere. 
He  also  said  that  newspapers 
could  probably  get  more  adrer 
tising  space  from  retailers  if 
they  kept  them  informed  of  cur 
rent  advertising  “deals”  offered 
by  manufacturers. 

In  subsequent  discussion,  the 
newspaper  men  proposed  that 
retail  associations  urge  manufae 
turers  to  provide  matrices  of 
their  latest  products  for  adver 
tising  purposes.  It  was  also  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  trade  association 
institute  a  program  whereby  its 
members  would  make  available 
to  other  members  mats  of  origi¬ 
nal  cuts  at  a  nominal  cost  so 
that  they  too  could  use  these 
original  Illustrations  in  their 
advertising. 

Ralph  Markham  of  the  Van 
Nuys  Tfews  was  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association  for  the 
ensuing  year,  succeeding  James 
Gill,  Jr.  of  the  Hemet  Nevn. 
Other  officers  elected  were: 
Walter  Marto,  Monrovia  Ifewt 
Press,  vice-president  for  dailies; 
Charles  Burchett.  Bell  Industrial 
Post,  vice-president  for  week¬ 
lies,  and  Hugh  Baumberger, 
Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers,  secretary-treasurer. 

A  portion  of  the  meeting  was 
devoted  to  an  “advertising  I.  Q." 
quiz  prepared  bv  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA. 

■ 

Capsule  Ad  Course 

In  its  monthly  journal  Phw 
Business,  Metro  Associated  Serv¬ 
ices,  Inc.,  has  begun  to  puWlA 
a  capsule  course  in  “How  to  M 
Newspaper  Advertising”  bawd 
upon  the  booklet,  “You  Can  Sril 
Newspaper  Advertising,”  com^ 
piled  and  edited  by  Bart  1 
Bryan,  advertising  manager,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times.  H* 
booklet  was  published  by  the 
Florida  Daily  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  AssoclatkiK 
and  parts  of  it  will  be  reprhrtw 
with  the  installments  of  the 


Sponsors  Toy  Chest 

The  Chicago  Sun  is  < 
sponsoring  a  Chrismas 
Chest  for  Chicago  orphans. 


Director  of  Advertuin?,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Timea  &  World-News 

ONE  MONTH  TO  GO  .  .  .  and  currently  being  shown  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  cities  where  elaborate  mechanical  Christmas 
displsys  are  not  available,  are  a  series  of  miniature  settings  and 
pointings  describing  many  Christmas  symbols  and  customs.  Here 
then  is  a  series  that  can  be  developed  into  a  dozen  or  more  ads 
to  be  used  as  promotion  or  as  letKls  for  other  advertisements.  A 
little  research  in  your  own,  or  in  the  city  library,  will  give  you 
the  data  to  answer  these  questions,  each  of  which  can  be  the 
theme  of  the  ad. 

For  example:  Why  do  we  celebrate  open  house  on  Christmas? 

. . .  When  did  the  Anglo-Saxons  adopt  the  Christmas  tree?  .  .  . 
Why  do  we  ornament  the  tree?  .  .  .  Why  do  we  hang  stockings 
by  the  fire?  .  .  .  What  is  the  ancient  story  of  mistletoe?  .  .  .  Where 
did  the  idea  for  Christmas  cards  come  from?  .  .  .  Who  covered  the 
first  Christmas  tree  with  lights?  .  .  .  Was  there  a  real  St.  Nicholas? 

, , .  Why  do  we  sing  Christmas  carols? 

«  «  « 

PUTTING  ON  THE  ROAST  .  .  .  The  electrical  roaster  was  well 
on  the  way  when  the  war  cut  off  the  heat.  It’s  on  the  loay 
back  and  according  to  the  trade  will  be  an  outstanding  post-war 
feature!  Those  who  have  used  them  have 
accepted  them  enthusiastically.  In  Pittsburgh. 

40  thousand  owners  were  queried  and  90% 
reported  they  fulfilled  every  expectation. 

Percentages  of  those  who  bought  were:  8% 
unskilled  laborers,  8%  semi-skilled,  27% 
skilled,  7%  public  service,  9%  clerical,  10% 
small  tradesmen,  9%  lower  professional,  14% 
upper  professional  and  8%  retired  workers. 

In  salary  groups,  of  those  buying  37%  were 
between  $1800  and  $2700,  28%  between 

$1200  and  $1800  plus,  and  26%  plus  were  in  the  $2700  bracket. 

*  *  * 

SOMETHING  NEW  FOR  BANKS  .  .  .  Because  of  the  scarcity  of 
safe  deposit  boxes  they  are  offering  a  service  for  depositing 
War  Bonds  in  safekeeping  accounts.  Fees  range  from  $2.50  a  year 
for  12  entries  cuid  up  to  $5,000  face  amount  of  bonds  to  a  $1  charge 
to  open  the  account,  and  then  25c  for  each  bond  deposited,  for  as 
long  a  period  as  10  years. 

«  *  « 

FOR  FUNERAL  DIRECTORS  .  .  .  offering  burial  insurance  poli¬ 
cies.  One.  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  has  added  a 
cemetery  life  insurance  company  to  the  business  with  the  slogan 
“No  Funeral  Bills  To  Pay!”  One  in  Texas  said  to  be  adding  poli¬ 
cies  for  sickness  and  hospitalization.  Something  you  might  not 
bsre  known!  According  to  Business  Week,  50%  of  the  funeral 
establishments  in  the  U.  S.  sell  these  burial  insurance  policies  as 
t  means  of  avoiding  losses  with  families  of  low  income! 

*  *  « 

HEADED  RIGHT!  .  .  .  Starters  here  for  many  types  of  ads,  gar¬ 
nered  from  “Store  Thinking”  and  several  other  sources: 

"Gifts  That  Revolve  Aroimd  The  Son!”  .  .  .  “Writefully  Yours!” 
(stationery.)  .  .  .  “Christmas  Well  In  Hand!”  (igloves)  .  .  .  “Tie 
Your  Christmas  Male  Well!”  ( ties )  .  . .  “It’s  Time  To  Count  Noses!” 
tbankies)  .  .  .  “St.  Nick-Nacks!”  (notions)  .  .  .  “The  Sparkles  Are 
Not  All  On  The  Tree!”  (jewelry)  .  .  .  “No  Mis-Givings!”  (gift 
.  .  .  “Something  Afoot!”  (slippers)  .  .  .  “Christmas  Comes 
Home  To  Stay!”  (furniture)  .  .  .  “Major  Gifts  For  Minors!”  (chil- 
^*n)  .  .  .  ‘The  Male  Order  For  Christmas!”  (men)  and  “Gifts 
Military— But  Not  Secret!” 

«  *  * 

cotton,  COTTON— WHO’S  GOT?  .  .  .  Like  the  cigarette  ques¬ 
tion.  We  now  hear  that,  not  because  of  this  year’s  crop  but 
on  account  of  the  shortage  of  labor  and  spindles,  the  quantity  of 
ootton  goods  for  the  first  quarter  of  next  year  will  shrink  worse 
^  some  of  the  stuff  you  have  been  buying! 

H*IT0R  a  puil 


SELECTED  DATA,  IDEAS  AND  OPINIONS 
FOR  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 


KEEPING  UP  WITH  THE  “JONESES”  .  .  .  OPA  has  ruled  that 
manufacturers  may  now  take  orders  for  new  vacuum  cleaners, 
at  price  ceilings  in  effect  when  delivery  is  made  .  .  .  ODT  has 
asked  all  private  employers  not  to  grant  vaca¬ 
tion  leaves  between  Dec.  15  and  Jan.  8  .  .  . 
the  prediction  is  that  1945  meat  production 
will  be  2  billion  pounds  less  than  this  year 
.  .  .  un-illustrated  post  cards  and  letters  of 
not  more  than  one  ounce  weight  are  now 
being  accepted  for  delivery  to  France,  with 
the  exception  of  places  in  eight  departments. 


CHRISTMAS  OR  NO  .  .  .  there  is  something 
worrying  your  independent  retail  stores. 

It’s  the  ambitious  program  of  the  chains  for  post-war.  Of  course 
we  get  business  from  some  chains.  Others  only  pay  their  rent 
and  ship  their  receipts  out  of  town  over  night.  Those  who  have 
entered  into  the  community  life  of  the  city  have  arrived!  They 
are  advertisers!  But  the  fact  remains  to  stare  your  independents 
in  the  face  .  .  recently  over  400  owners  of  variety  stores  met 
and  instead  of  discussing  the  “five  and  dime”  price  range  of  the 
past,  talked  in  terms  of  handling  lines  going  as  high  as  $10. 

Two  of  the  largest  department-type  store  chains  do  half  their 
volume  through  their  retail  outlets.  These  are  planning  addi¬ 
tional  sites.  Your  independent  retailers  have  nothing  to  fear? 
Not  the  way  their  trade  mags  talk!  These  mags  also  suggest  that 
the  independents  tackle  the  problem  and  do  as  these  two  par¬ 
ticular  chains  are  doing — ADVERTISE! 


«  «  • 


TELL  EM  AGAIN!  .  .  .  (“Hard  Tack,”  Nov.  11)  ...  You  can’t 
impress  it  on  them  too  often.  Now  comes  the  Men’s  Apparel 
Reporter  with  a  warning  to  their  lines:  “Much  of  the  wanted 
goods  of  today  will  become  the  unwanted  goods  of  tomorrow  .  .  . 
Remember,  today  you  can  still  sell  war  style  merchandise.  A  cou¬ 
ple  of  months  from  now  it  won’t  be  so  easy.”  Your  men’s  wear 
accounts  have  plenty  of  this — especially  in  the  dark,  khaki,  army 
color  clothing.  When  the  boys  get  back,  the  trade  predicts  they’ll 
outshine  Jacob’s  coat!  It’s  catching,  too — from  now  on  look  for 
the  “dressers”  over  here  to  want  and  demand  COLOR! 


GOOD-BYE,  BLUES  ...  (“3  Million  Babies,”  Nov.  18)  ...  There’s 
no  doubt  about  it — bonnets  for  babies  are  on  the  way  out. 
They're  going  to  demand  hats  through  their  purchasing  agents. 
That’s  the  say-so  of  a  writer  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Economist  who  should  know  for 
she  has  ’em.  Says  she — the  blues  and  the 
pinks  are  cramping  the  style  of  the  three 
million  new  citizens.  “Let  the  conventional 
members  of  the  set  cling  to  blue  and  pink, 
but  expect  the  more  progressive  of  the  ’44 
crop  to  run  riot  in  color. 

LADIES’  DAY  ...  In  your  copy  for  men's 
stores  remember  this:  The  trade  says  60  to 
80%  of  the  purchases  of  men’s  underwear  is  made  by  the  women. 
Take  a  tip  from  one  manufacturer  (Carter’s)  .  .  .  and  advertise — 
“Every  Day  Is  Ladies  Day  In  Our  Men’s  Wear  Department!” 

•  *  • 

BY  THEIR  WORDS  ...  ye  shall  know  them!  At  times  we  try 
to  give  you  the  exact  words  of  leaders  in  their  field.  'These 
can  be  quoted  to  your  own  local  accounts.  Many  times  they  are 
indictments.  This  for  instance: 

H.  T.  Anderson,  sales  promotion  manager  of  Paine’s  (furniture) 
in  Boston,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  NRFA,  told  them  they 
would  probably  not  like  it  when  he  called  them  “the  bad  boys 
of  retailing.”  He  told  them  to  their  faces  that  they  were  back¬ 
ward  in  their  thinking!  “Even  with  war-time  restrictions,  the 
bulk  of  our  advertising  consists  of  clearances,  specials,  mark- 
downs  or  sales  events!”  Then  he  added.  “.  .  .  advertising,  our 
great  selling  force,  is  being  misused  day  in  and  day  out.” 

Mr.  Anderson  said  he  disliked  the  words  “post-war  advertising” 
as  representing  a  “shield  to  hide  behind.”  And  now  comes  the 
clincher  for  you:  “Why  not  start  today  with  a  sound  institutional 
program  if  you  lack  merchandise?  I  doubt  if  many  of  ua  will 
ever  really  know  when  the  post-war  selling  era  is  upon  us.  Those 
who  wait  will  be  in  low  gear!” 


I 
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ANPA  Enters  Miami 
Herald  Contempt  Case 

Elisha  Hanson  Counsel  ior  Paper,  Editor . , , 
Cartoons,  Editorials  Basis  of  Charge 


MIAMI,  Fla.,  Nov.  20-^ohn  D. 

Peimekamp,  associate  editor 
of  the  Miami  Herald,  has  been 
ordered  to  appear  before  two 
Dade  County  circuit  judges 
Nov.  28  to  explain  why  he  and 
the  Miami  Herald  Publishing 
Co.  should  not  be  adjudged  in 
contempt  of  court  for  editorials 
and  a  cartoon  published  early 
this  month. 

The  defendants  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
whose  board  of  directors  have 
authorized  the  ANPA  general 
counsel,  Elisha  Hanson,  to  ap¬ 
pear  for  the  editor  and  the  pub¬ 
lishing  Arm. 

The  order  citing  the  defend¬ 
ants  was  signed  by  Circuit 
Judges  Marshall  C.  Wiseheart 
and  Paul  D.  Barns.  Attached 
to  the  citation  were  copies  of 
the  editorial  entitled,  “Courts 
Are  Established  for  the  People,” 
and  the  cartoon  published  Nov. 
2,  and  the  editorial  entitled, 
"Why  People  Wonder,”  pub¬ 
lished  Nov.  7. 

Legal  Laxity  Charged 

The  editorials  dealt  with  a 
series  of  legal  maneuverings  in¬ 
volving  two  gambling  cases, 
eight  rape  cases,  and  assault. 

It  was  a  gambling  case  that 
blew  off  the  lid. 

Last  March  22,  State  Attorney 
Stanley  Milledge  filed  a  petition 
to  padlock  the  Brook  Club,  re¬ 
puted  swanky  gambling  spot  in 
nearby  Surfside.  After  a  hear¬ 
ing  he  was  awarded  a  temporary 
injunction  and  the  matter  rested. 

On  Oct.  31,  attorneys  for  the 
Brook  Club  appear^  before 
Judge  Wiseheart  to  ask  dismissal 
of  the  injunction.  Milledge. 
busy  with  a  grand  jury  in  ses¬ 
sion,  was  not  at  the  hearing  and 
the  padlock  order  was  dissolved. 

Two  days  later  the  Herald  edi¬ 
torially  stated  that  “the  case  ap¬ 
peared  out  of  a  blue  sky.  The 
judge  dismissed  the  injunction 
against  the  club  and  its  opera¬ 
tors.  The  defense  got  delay 
when  it  wanted  and  prompt  de¬ 
cision  from  the  court  when  it 
profited  it.” 

When  they  cited  Pennekamp 
and  the  Herald  for  contempt, 
the  judges  asserted  Milledge  had 
let  the  time  of  the  temporary 
injunction  expire  without  tak¬ 
ing  any  further  action,  and  that 
he  had  been  advised  in  advance 
of  the  Oct.  31  hearing. 

The  Nov.  2  editorial  also 
stated  that  on  Oct.  10  Circuit 
Judge  George  E.  Holt  had  dis¬ 
missed  a  similar  injunction  suit 
brought  by  Milledge  against  the 
Teepee  Club,  also  an  alleged 
gambling  spot.  Judge  Holt  in 
dismissing  the  case  had  ruled 
out  five  affidavits  by  persons 
present  when  the  spot  was 
raided. 

The  Herald  took  Issue: 

“This  may  be  good  law,  exact 
judicial  evaluation  of  the  stat¬ 


utes,”  commented  the  Henk 
“It  is,  however,  the  character 
of  legal  interpretation  whict 
causes  people  to  raise  qucttioo* 
ing  eyebrows  and  shi^e  con¬ 
fused  heads  in  futile  wonder 
ment.” 

The  editorial  also  commented 
on  the  action  of  Judge  Banu« 
Oct.  30  in  dismissing  eight  npt 
indictments  on  technicalitiaa 

On  Nov.  7  the  Herald  teek 
another  blast  at  the  courts  ii 
commenting  on  the  case  of  Co; 
L.  Jaggears,  a  Miami  Beach  bus 
driver,  whose  arrest  on  an  u- 
sault  charge  precipitated  a  “jiil 
delivery”  bus  strike  in  Mi«»i 
last  March  by  approximately  100 
drivers. 

The  incident  was  .settled  and 
the  busses  resumed  operatiot 
when  Jaggears  was  permitted  to 
post  an  appeal  bond  from  the 
City  Court  sentence. 

Prosecution  "Gummed  Up" 

That  was  in  March,  and  oo 
Nov.  5  a  Herald  reporter  dir 
covered  that  nothing  had  bm 
done  about  Jaggears’  app^ 
His  attorneys  made  no  move. 

The  Herald’s  editorial  tvi 
days  later  reviewed  the  sudda 
action  in  the  case  of  the  Brook 
Club,  compared  with  the  lad 
of  action  in  the  Jaggears  cut. 

“That’s  one  way  of  ^rnukai 
up  prosecution,”  it  said.  “As- 
other  is  to  delay  prosecufioa* 

The  citation  order  described 
the  cartoon  as  “making  more 
definite  the  false  imputatkms 
implied  by  the  editorial  and  not 
expressed  in  words  to  the  efiett 
that  fair  and  impartial  Justin 
was  not  being  done  between  the 
State  of  Florida  ( repres«ted  to 
the  cartoon  by  the  little  dur 
acter  as  “Public  Interest”  beint 
neither  heard,  recognized  nor 
favored)  and  the  defendant! 

( represented  in  the  cartoon  b; 
the  large  character  beside  the 
judge  and  on  the  bench  and 
being  heard,  recognized  and 
favored ) .” 

Linwood  I,  Noyes,  ANPA  ptar 
ident,  announcing  the  boud's ' 
decision  to  take  part,  said: 

“It  was  the  opinion  of  the  di 
rectors  that  the  citation  square!; 
raises  the  issue  as  to  the  ri|kt 
of  a  newspaper  to  commeni 
upon  judicial  procedure  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  that  « 
affected  by  that  procedure. 

“The  citation  was  ref^ed  to 
our  general  counsel,  who  ea- 
pressed  the  opinion  that  undto 
the  decisions  of  the  Unitif 
States  Supreme  Court  the  Mia« 
Herald  was  wholly  within  lb 
rights  in  publishing  the  co» 
ment  it  publi^ed.  .  . 

John  S.  Knight,  whose  new 
paper  group  includes  also  Or 
cago  News,  Akron  Beacon-JoV' 
nal  and  Detroit  Free  Press  ^ 
nounced  he  had  instrtw 
Pennekamp  to  fight  the  citatw 
vigorously. 
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If  it  is  a  duty  to  sacrifice  life  itself  for  country, 
how  much  greater  is  that  duty  which  allows  us  to 
l^ecp  faith  with  those  who  fight  for  us.  Bonds  are 
a  benediction! 


The  Giving  of  Thanks,  as  a  national  Prayer  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Grateful,  goes  back  to  1621  and  to  those  New  England 
Puritans  who  wished,  in  some  great,  good  way,  to  express 
their  faith  in  God — and  in  America.  It  was,  very  tenderly 
and  truly,  a  tribute  to  the  abundance  of  Nature;  the  divinity 
of  His  blessings.  We,  of  a  troubled  hour,  find  new  reasons 
for  spiritually  inspired  Thanks: 


.  .  .  for  the  high  purpose  of  battles  more  difficult  than  those  of  our 
stout-hearted  forebears;  battles  so  unselfish  in  their  illustrious  purpose 
that  freedom  everywhere,  around  the  globe,  echoes  a  prayerful  encore. 


...  for  little  churches  in  quiet  places  .  .  .  vast  cathedrals  ...  for  the 
freedom  of  faith  ...  for  fertile  soil  and  the  benediction  of  the  sun 
and  the  rain.  Thanks  for  one,  splendid  unified  belief  in  God  and  in 
human  sympathy. 


.  .  .  for  Freedom  of  Speech  and  of  the  Press  ...  for  the  bright, 
clean  sword  of  an  unshackled  printed  word.  Thanks  for  knowledge, 
which,  through  these  printed  words,  gives  us  dearer  vision  during  a 
period  of  grave  responsibility.  Thanks  for  Prayer — and  the  deep,  inner 
Mief  in  prayer. 


.  .  .  for  the  Pilgrim  strength,  physical  and  mental,  that  created  cabins 
in  the  wilderness  .  .  .  that  shouldered  muskets  with  a  prayer.  These 
same  virtues  put  both  courage  and  compassion  into  a  modern  struggle 
for  freedom. 


s S.P s.s5^8  e^»ss.  ssmtfgiiBS^  nas  ir??&itsr 


CABTOONISTS  LIGHT  UP  WITHOUT  GETTING  CIGARETTE  SMOKE  IN  EYES 


e 


ALL  TOGETHER! 

Anne  Merfjen,  Miami  Daily  .Wti'.f 


DEAD  LANGUAGES  THAT  NEXT  CONFERENCE 

Harold  Talburt,  New  York  H'orld  TeUuram  ReK  Manning,  Fhunnu  Republic  and  (Janette 


Chides  Press  Attitude 
On  Wage-Hour  Act 
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L  METCALF  WALLING.  Wage- 

Hour  Administrator  in  the  U.  S. 
Derartment  of  Labor,  in  a  letter 
to  EDITOR  &  Publisher,  has  taken 
tte  nation’s  newspapers  to  task 
for  what  he  calls  “under-repre¬ 
sentation”  to  the  public  of  the 
atent  to  which  American  busi¬ 
ness  men  have  accepted  the 
Wage-Hour  Act. 

He  has  found,  he  writes,  only 
a  small  minority  who  oppose 
or .  .  .  advocate  r^eal  ...  of 
these  provisions,”  but  that  the 
press,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  “almost  unanimous”  in  de¬ 
manding  repeal  and  has  given 
“OYerwhelming  prominence”  to 
attacks  on  the  Act. 

The  complete  text  of  Mr.  Wall¬ 
ing’s  letter  follows: 

CitGB  Election  Surrey 

“Your  enterprising  survey  of 
editorial  support  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  Governor  Dewey 
during  the  campaign  raises  an¬ 
other  question  that  I  believe  de¬ 
serves  serious  consideration  by 
those  interested  in  a  free  press 
and  a  vigorous  one:  the  degree 
to  which,  between  elections,  the 
press  tends  to  under-represent 
to  the  American  public  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  business  itself  of 
»me  of  our  basic  social  legisla¬ 
tion. 


‘Your  election  survey  shows 
tMt  In  the  10  most  populous 
states  outside  the  Solid  South — 
with  half  our  population  and 
nearly  a  majority  in  the  elec¬ 
ts  college — 13%  of  dailies 
with  13%  of  circulation  sup¬ 
ported  President  Roosevelt,  while 
<0%  of  dailies  with  75%  of  cir- 
^tion  supported  Governor 
twey.  Thus  newspaper  sup- 
Wrt  (by  circulation)  was  six 
as  great  for  Governor 
^wey  as  for  President  Roose- 
^t  in  these  10  crucial  states  of 
“tch  the  President  carried 
with  a  clear  popular  ma¬ 
jority  for  all  the  10,  even  on 


incomplete  returns. 

“On  questions  like  the  Wage- 
Hour  Act,  which  it  is  my  duty 
to  administer,  the  apparent  di¬ 
vergence  has  been  greater.  “The 
Act  has  been  in  force  for  six 
years  now  and  has  been  through 
two  Presidential  campaigns.  Mr. 
Willkie  accepted  it.  as  did  the 
Republican  platform  this  year, 
and  Governor  Dewey.  No  can¬ 
didate  for  national  office  has 
challenged  it  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  Further,  of  the 
thousands  of  business  men  to 
whom  I  talk  in  the  course  of  my 
work,  the  vast  majority  have 
accepted  its  principle  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  overtime  after 
40  hours  a  week.  I  find  only  a 
small  minority  who  oppose  or 
who  would  advocate  repeal  or 
change  of  these  provisions. 

“Yet,  only  two  years  ago  the 
newspapers  were  almost  unani¬ 
mous  ^itorially  in  demanding 
repeal  of  the  overtime  provi¬ 
sions,  and  in  their  news  and 
through  their  columnists  gave 
overwhelming  prominence  to  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  Act. 

“I  believe  this  imder-repre- 
sentation  of  the  reasonableness 
of  the  bulk  of  American  busi¬ 
ness,  of  the  extent  to  which 
business  itself  has  accepted  so¬ 
cial  legislation  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  want  (so  much  so 
that  it  is  not  even  challenged 
nationally  before  the  electorate) 
plays  an  important  part  in  what¬ 
ever  distrust  of  ‘business’  may 
exist  Of  course  there  is  no 
question  of  the  right  of  news¬ 
papers  to  take  any  stand  they 
please.  But  you  will  agree  it  is 
important  that  such  distrust  be 
ended  if  we  are  to  go  forward 
together  toward  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  and  higher  standard  of 
living  to  which  all  sections  of 
the  community  stand  pledged. 

“I  write  this  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  the  family  organ  of  the 
newspaper  industry,  in  the  hope 
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that  newspapers  may  ask  them¬ 
selves  whether  it  is  truly  useful 
to  them,  or  to  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  community  of  which  they 
are  spiritually  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  part,  to  be  in  so  many  of 
these  matters  more  intransigent 
editorially  than  in  the  business 
office — and  than  business  as  a 
whole.” 

■ 

Hutchins  Hapgood, 
Author,  Newsman,  Dies 

Hutchins  Hapgood.  75,  author 
and  former  newspaper  man.  died 
Nov.  18  in  Provincetown.  Mass., 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
art  colony. 

A  brother  of  Norman  Hap¬ 
good,  former  editor  of  Collier’s, 
he  wrote  many  magazine  articles 
and  books  and  served  in  various 
capacities  on  several  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  was  drama  critic  of 
the  Chicago  Pott  in  1904.  Prior 
to  the  first  'World  War  he  was 
associate  editor  of  the  New  York 
Globe,  and  he  served  as  editorial 
writer  for  the  old  New  York 
Post  and  Press. 


Antrim  Appointed 
To  ANPA  Board 

“The  board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  elected  Elbert 
M.  Antrim,  business  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  as  a  direc¬ 
tor  to  serve  until  the  next  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  April,  1945. 

President  Linwood  I.  Noyes 
announces  appointment  of  Com¬ 
mander  Raymond  B.  Bottom, 
publisher  of  the  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Press  and  Times-Herald. 
as  chairman  of  the  ANPA  Fed¬ 
eral  Laws  Committee.  Com¬ 
mander  Bottom  returned  to  his 
newspapers  from  active  naval 
service  recently  and  fills  the  va¬ 
cancy  of  chairman  caused  by  the 
recent  death  of  Colonel  W.  F. 
Wiley,  publisher  of  the  Cincin- 
nofi  Enquirer.  Commander  Bot¬ 
tom  has  been  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  several  years. 


N.  Y.  Sun  Bond 
Drive  Starts 
With  a  Bang 

“Oh,  What  a  Beautiful  Morn¬ 
ing.”  sang  the  cast  of  Broad¬ 
way’s  No.  1  musical  hit,  “Okla¬ 
homa,”  in  raincoats,  and,  with 
the  weather  an  enemy  as  potent¬ 
ly  in  New  York  as  in  France 
and  Italy,  the  New  York  Sun’s 
“Rally  Round  the  Gun”  Sixth 
War  Loan  Drive  opened  Nov.  20 
at  Fifth  Ave.  and  48th  St. 

The  Sun’s  project  to  put  on  a 
series  of  shows  to  stimulate  the 
selling  of  Bonds  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  drive  started  when  Lt. 
Comm.  “Thomas  W.  Dewart, 
president  and  treasurer,  heard 
that  the  Navy  was  making  avail¬ 
able  for  such  a  purpose  a  70-ton, 
14-inch  gun  from  the  USS  Texas, 
one  of  the  guns  that  cleared  a 
path  for  our  amphibious  land¬ 
ings  on  D-Day,  and  he  promptly 
secured  the  gun  for  the  Sun. 

Once  the  gun  was  placed  crews 
of  workmen  built  a  stage  and 
background  montage  represent¬ 
ing  the  USS  Texas. 

Surrounded  by  flags  of  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  Friendly 
opened  the  Sixth  War  Loan 
Drive  for  ffie  Sun  with  a  brief 
speech  as  part  of  the  opening 
program. 

With  23  non-holiday  week¬ 
days  during  the  bond  drive. 
Larry  Merahn,  assisted  by  Con¬ 
nie  Renner,  sales  promotion 
manager,  and  Fred  Ohse,  also  of 
the  Sun  staff,  had  rounded  up 
many  of  the  city’s  top  stage 
shows. 

To  stimulate  additional  sales, 
the  Sun  has  rigged  a  microphone 
in  the  gun.  On  purchase  of  a 
War  Stamp,  a  customer  maor 
look  into  the  gun.  then  the  “gun” 
booms  back  a  War  Bond  slogan. 
Meanwhile  professional  models 
and  volunteers  circulate  through 
the  crowd  and  lead  buyers  to 
the  Bond  booth. 

Identifying  the  special  sale  as 
a  project  of  the  New  York  Sun 
were  two  enlarged  replicas  of 
pages  from  the  Sun. 
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Aims  in  Employment, 
And  Production  Told 

Government  Management  Labor  Speakers 
At  Closing  ANA  Session  Agree  on  Goal 


MAXIMUM  employment  and 

production  under  a  demo¬ 
cratic  system  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  was  the  goal  expressed 
unanimously  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  management,  labor, 
government  and  advertising 
who  contributed  their  view¬ 
points  to  the  panel  discussion 
closing  the  fall  convention  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  in  New  York  last 
Friday. 

Speakers  were  Frank  Fenton, 
vice-president,  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labor;  George  K.  Batt, 
vice-president,  Dugan  Brothers, 
and  industry  member.  National 
War  Labor  Board;  Chester  J. 
LaRoche,  vice-chairman  of  the 
board.  Blue  Network,  and  past 
chairman.  War  Advertising 
Council;  and  Donald  R.  Rich- 
berg,  attorney,  former  NRA  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  author  of  a  new 
book,  “Government  aid  Busi¬ 
ness  Tomorrow.”  who  although 
he  could  not  be  present,  sent 
the  speech  he  would  have  made. 

Cooperation  Urged 

Mr.  Fenton  called  for  the  close 
interaction  and  cooperation  of 
the  three  basic  groups  in  both 
industry  a:  d  agriculture  as  a 
necessary  foundation  for  the 
country’s  well-being  and  out¬ 
lined  a  program  of  steps  to  at¬ 
tain  that  well-being. 

“Right  now  we  have  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  an  orderly  transition 
from  war  to  peace  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  for  main¬ 
taining  a  healthy  economy  for 
the  longer  pull,”  he^  declared. 
“What  we  have  to  avoid  at  all 
costs  is  the  spreading  of  doubt 


and  fear  once  war  activity  tap¬ 
ers  off.  As  we  have  learnt 
by  the  experience  of  the  past 
years  that  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  promote  peace  is  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  war,  so  one  of  the 
surest  ways  to  achieve  full  em¬ 
ployment  is  to  be  prepared  for 
unemployment.” 

The  first  of  his  steps,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  prepare  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  by  the  immediate  passage 
of  a  system  of  Federal  interim 
unemployment  benefits,  for  in 
their  multiplicity  and  with  their 
variations  the  state  systems  are 
"woefully  inadequate.”  Another 
step  is  the  provision  for  finan¬ 
cial  relocation  aid  which  will 
make  it  possible  to  rescue 
stranded  workers  from  over- 
expanded  areas  which  can  no 
longer  support  them. 

However,  Mr.  Fenton  said. 
"The  assumption  by  the  Federal 
government  of  its  full  responsi¬ 
bility  in  handling  such  problems 
does  not  necessarily  mean  we 
must  be  resigned  to  a  vast  over¬ 
reaching  bureaucracy  or  highly 
centralized  control  from  Wash¬ 
ington.”  After  basic  policies  are 
determined,  the  “ground  rules” 
for  individual  localities  must  be 
worked  out  by  business  and  la¬ 
bor  together. 

He  also  urged,  as  another 
bastion  against  unemployment, 
a  realistic  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  War  Production  Board  of 
encouraging  civilian  production 
where  it  will  not  harm  essen¬ 
tial  military  production. 

Regarding  the  handling  of  the 
new  “public  domain,”  the  gov¬ 
ernment-owned  war  plants,  the 
speaker  said:  “Labor  wants  the 


disposal  problem  handled  speed¬ 
ily,  honestly  and  efficiently.  La¬ 
bor  wants  this  new  public  do¬ 
main  to  be  used  in  the  public 
interest.  In  other  words,  labor 
wants  these  plants  to  be  used 
and  not  scrapped.” 

A  wage  slashing  program,  he 
said,  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
country’s  prosperity  and  “if  the 
initiative  of  private  industry 
spends  itself  In  reducing  its  own 
markets  by  competitive  wage 
cutting  and  through  any  such 
so-called  ‘open-shop  drive’  as 
that  characterizing  the  period 
following  the  last  World  War, 
then  the  workers  will  turn  to 
their  government  and  demand 
and  get  a  program  of  govern¬ 
ment  financed  public  works  big 
enough  to  fill  the  gap.” 

Government’s  Position 

From  the  government  view¬ 
point  it  was  Mr.  Richberg’s  con¬ 
tention  that  the  freedom  of  busi¬ 
ness  depends  on  regulation  and 
that  the  problem  is  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
regulation.  A  government  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  “do  little  more 
than  to  lay  down  and  enforce 
the  rule.s  of  fair  play  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  relieve  distress  as 
a  means  of  preserving  domestic 
peace”  would,  he  said,  be  in¬ 
adequate. 

“The  enormous  size  of  busi¬ 
ness  operations  today  makes  it 
impractical  to  rely  upon  a  free 
competition  as  the  sole  regulator 
of  business,”  Mr.  Richberg  said. 
“Competition  must  be  fair  as 
well  as  free.  Employers  who 
want  to  pay  decent  wages 
should  not  be  forced  to  compete 
with  sweat-shop  operators.  Hie 
producer  of  adulterated  or  false¬ 
ly  labelled  products  should  not 
be  permitted  to  undersell  honest 
manufacturers." 

Summarizing  from  his  book 
on  this  problem  of  regulation, 
the  author  believes  that  in¬ 
creased  property  should  in¬ 
crease  the  owner’s  legal  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  public,  but 
that  he  should  be  free  from 


OFFICERS  and  members  oi  the  new  board  ol  the  Association  oi  National  Advertisers  gather  for  their 
first  meeting  at  the  conclusion  ol  the  convention  last  week.  Seated  are.  left  to  right:  Albert  Brown, 
Best  Foods.  Inc.;  Henry  W.  Roden.  Harold  H.  Clapp.  lnc„'  Paul  S.  Ellison,  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc., 
vice-chairman;  Charles  C.  Carr,  Aluminum  Co.  ol  America,  chairman,  and  Dolph  H.  OdeU.  General 
Motors  Corp.  Standing,  in  the  some  order,  are:  Donald  B.  Stetler,  Standard  Brands.  Incj  Ralph 
Winslow,  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Coj  Paul  B.  West,  ANA  president;  Thomas  H.  Young,  U.  S.  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.;  John  F.  Apsey,  Jr..  Black  &  Decker  Mfg.  Coj  and  W.  B.  Potter.  Eastman-Kodak  Co. 
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-  public  or  private  restraints  ufo 

■  the  proper  exercise  of  manaiB' 

•  ial  authority. 

;  In  addition,  he  believes  thit 

-  government  should  keep  out  o{ 
I  private  enterprise  so  far  as  dqi. 

sible,  that  labor  organizat!^ 
,  should  be  legally  supported  a 
[  representatives  of  the  employe 
,  interest  in  private  enterprise 
r  but  not  of  employer  interest  aid 
,  that  “free  enterprise  requires 
>  freedom  of  labor  to  bargain  col- 
i  lectively,  freedom  of  manage 
5  ment  to  plan  and  direct  opera- 
I  tions  and  freedom  of  consumers 
to  buy  in  competitive  markets," 
]  Mr.  Batt  also  visualized  the 
I  problem  as  one  demanding  ma- 

•  tual  cooperation  and  understaod- 
[  ing,  and  asserted  that  govern 

ment,  management  and  labor 
“because  they  are  learning  hoa 
have  made  a  good  beginaig( 
to  work  together.” 

“Business  and  labor  with  gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  moderator  has 
I  proved  the  greatest  production 

■  team,”  he  said.  “Why  not  in 
'  peace  as  well  as  in  war?” 

However,  he  was  certain  that 

•  we  won’t  have  the  desired  kind 

-  of  reconversion  if  industry  h 
'  allowed  to  become  again  the 
’  whipping  boy  it  was  in  thr 

■  thirties.  Preventing  this  hr 
‘  called  a  major  job  of  publie  re¬ 
lations  and  advertising. 

Among  the  things  he  repre- 
t  sented  as  industry’s  wanti  for 
!  the  future  were;  true  collective 
bargaining;  the  end  of  the  war 

•  agencies  and  their  artificial  coo- 
I  trols  with  the  end  of  the  w»r 
»  that  labor  accustom  itself  to  rt- 
!  straints.  for  “labor  can  inoo- 
!  opolize  as  well  as  industry”;  i 
‘  secret  ballot  for  labor;  a  laba 

•  force  only  as  strong  as  thoee  to 
t  whom  it  works,  and  the  use  by 
i  labor  of  weapons  of  enlightenei 

knowledge  In  its  dealings  with 
management. 

These  things  he  believes  nee 

•  essary  for  the  common  goal  or 
maximum  production  at  lowto 
possible  cost.  "That  same  goa 

1  he  said,  also  demands  not  to 
I  wages  be  lowered  but  that  to 
not  be  permitted  to  go  so  high 
as  to  dry  up  trade. 

Fitting  advertising  into  ^ 
three-part  picture,  Mr.  Lal^ 
vowed,  “I  believe  in  advertise 
as  the  most  advanced  form  n 
communication  yet  devised, 
and  stated  that  it  must  play « 
large  part  in  the  reconstruenoB 
of  ideas  which  must  parallel « 
even  precede  physical  recw 
struction. 

“It’s  time  we  decided  what  w» 
are  going  to  do,  when  we  ^ 
going  to  do  it  and  who  is  goinl 
to  do  it,”  he  continued. 

He  declared  in  conclusion,  re 
ferring  to  the  War  Advertisint 
Council.  “Our  post-war  plat 
should  include  a 
council  including  the  best 
terests  of  business  working  w>“ 
government  and  labor.  Let 
the  Voice  of  Business.” 

At  the  morning  session,  w 
ANA  presented  its  National  m 
of  Public  Opinion,  which 
ported  elsewhere:  the  resaw 
printed  in  full  elsewhere, 

U.  S.  Treasury  survey,  on  ^ 
the  public  plans  to  do  with 
money  after  the  war  and  an  w 
the-record  panel  discussion  * 
the  importance  of  agriculture  “ 
business. 

ILISHER  for  Novambar  2S.  If** 


Cleveland  Votes 


PROPOSED  PLAN  APPROVED  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  IN  CHARGE  OF 
THE  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING 
FOR  THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
BUREAU'S  SALES  PROGRAM 
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Cowles  admitted  is  “too  deep’’  sion  program.  Mr.  Cowles  ^ 
for  him.  If  the  situation  is  dared  he  was  glad  to  see  tail 
clarified,  his  company  will  sales  effort.” 

probably  seek  television  licenses  pers  have  lagg~  behind  radio 
for  stations  in  eastern  markets,  and  magazines  in  promotion. 

It  is  doubtful,  at  the  moment.  “Advertising.”  he 
he  said,  whether  facsimile  will  coming  out  of  this  war  with  its 
ever  reach  a  mass  programming  reputation  enhanced.  There  is 
basis.  He  views  it  as  a  specialty,  an  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
■niere  will  be  a  plethora  of  government  of  the  help  that  ad- 
radio  stations  after  the  war.  he  vertising  has  been  in  the  war 
predicted,  and  radio  will  have  effort.  There  is  also  a  growing 
to  do  “a  lot  better  job  than  it  appreciation  by  corporation  offi- 
did  before  the  war  in  the  matter  cials  of  the  fact  that  nation^ 
of  programs.”  In  this  connec-  advertising  can  help  in  public 
tion.  he  said  the  idea  that  news-  relations  and  in  labor  problems.” 
paper  publishers  should  move  He  declined  to  give  any  ad- 
into  the  radio  field  “for  protec-  vice  to  newspaper  publishen 


Terrific  Volume  of  Ads 
After  War,  Says  Cowles 


Cowles 


Moines.  Iowa,  to  New  York  City,  he  visualizes  a  need  for  an  FM 
via  Washington  (for  a  party  in  network  only  if  the  time  comes 
honor  of  a  new  Cowles  radio  when  FM  stations  must  have 
station)  this  week  to  conduct 
a  strictly  family  session  for  the 
men  who  run  the  radio  end  of 
the  extensive  communications 
program  which  he  and  his 
brother.  John,  direct. 

At  the  session  behind  closed 
doors,  the  top  executives  of 
Cowles  Broadcasting  Company 
met  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  former 
member  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  who  is 
now  vice-president  of  CBC  with 
offices  in  Washington. 

“Sold  on  Badio" 

“We  have  engaged  Commis¬ 
sioner  Craven  permanently  to 
give  us  some  gc^  advice,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Cowles,  “because 
radio  has  so  many  engineering 
problems  smd  expensi^  opera¬ 
tions.” 

Also  at  the  meeting  were  Phil 
Hoffman,  vice  -  president,  in 
charge  of  operating  KRNT  at 
Des  Moines  and  WNAX  at  Yank¬ 
ton;  Carl  Koester,  treasurer;  Ted 
Ernis.  national  sales  manager; 

Craig  Lawrence,  vice-oresident 
of  WHOM,  Jersey  City,  and 
WCOP.  Beaton;  A.  N.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Jr.,  general  manager. 

WCOP;  Merle  Jones,  general 
manager,  WOL.  Washington; 

Don  Inman,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  WNAX;  James 
Mllloy,  vice-president  of  Look 
magazine;  Karl  Haase,  treasurer, 

WHOM  and  WCOP;  and  Eugene 
Katz,  secretary  of  the  Katz 
Agency,  sales  representative  of 
the  Cowles  stations. 

“My  brother  and  I  are  very 
much  sold  on  the  future  of  ra¬ 
dio,”  Mr.  Cowles  commented, 
but  he  denied  there  was  any 
plan  for  setting  up  a  new  net¬ 
work.  Acquisition  of  a  new  sta¬ 
tion  in  Boston  recently  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  merely  “a  good  busi¬ 
ness  venture — at  the  price.” 

Rumors  have  been  flying 


Phillip  Graham,  Presic 
Worcester's  fastest  growi|| 
tries  —  Worcester  Mouldgj 
vouches  for  his  company'^ 
war  stability  of  Worceste| 

"We  have  now  on  ourv 
die  moulds,  plus  plastic  proi 
moulds  already  completed^ 
increased  and  immediatey 
tion  over  and  beyond  thr 
present  facilities."  ^ 

Worcester  is  dotted  wM 
whose  post  war  ||i%speM 
steady,  continu^^|»m|doj 
increases. 


Mhingle. 


W.  H.  Watt 
(.rnnral  Manaa.-r 
T'ppfr  Purbr  Nn»> 

“Underneath  the  sign  that  reads 
‘Upper  Darby  News,'  we’re  think¬ 
ing  ot  hanging  another  shingle 
reading  ‘Real  Estate  Advice.’ 
Lately  we've  been  seeing  an 
average  of  four  merchants  a 
week.  Most  of  them  are  from 
Philadelphia.  Invariably  they’re 
looking  for  a  retail  location  In 
this  lush  suburb  and  they  come 
to  the  Upper  Darby  News  for 
traffic  counts  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  suitable  sites  for  a 
sttsre.  Then,  lumed  with  Infor¬ 
mation,  they  sUtrt  their  treks 
from  one  real  estate  office  to 
another. 

“Philadelphia  merchants  know 
the  Upper  Darby  News  by  repu¬ 
tation  and  we  feel  honored  to 
help  them  get  their  stakes  down 
In  our  back  yard.  Are  you  ripe 
tor  data  on  this  burstlng-at- 
the-seams  market?  Write,  wire 
or  phone  for  more  dope. 

“We  publish  three  papers — the 
Upper  Darby  News,  the  Oer- 
mantown  Courier  and  the  Main 
Line  Times.  Together  they  give 
you  over  160,(X)0  readers.” 

Philadelphia  Suhurban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phone  Greenwood  6050 


CounM 
Market  for  pos^ 
buying  income.  K 


Blanket  coveMW  cN 
with  the  Telq|^m-I 
130,000  Daily,  over^ 
Population:  235,125. 


OV/NERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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THE  SUN  COUNT  SWHERE  OPINION  COUNTS 


No.  40  of  a  series  of  highlighting  the  acceptance  of 
The  New  Yor^  Sun  among  responsible  people. 


“The  Sun  always  gives  excellent 
coverage  to  fashion  news  as  well  as 
war  news  and  financial  trends.  This, 
in  addition  to  its  sound  editorials 
and  special  columnists,  such  as 
Sokolsky,  make  The  Sun  an  out¬ 
standingly  well-balanced  paper.” 
SOHPIE  GIMBEL,  Saks  Rfth  Avanu* 


“The  Sun  appeals  to  me  because  it 
puts  deserved  emphasis  on  cultural 
news.  I  like  your  book  reviews,  the 
articles  by  Ward  Morehouse,  and 
the  nnisic  comments  by  Oscar 
Thomson.  John  Kieran  is  always  in¬ 
teresting  and  I  enjoy  reading  ‘Let¬ 
ters  to  The  Sun’.” 

NETTIE  ROSENSTEIN 


“The  Sun  is  my  train  companion 
every  evening — I  enjoy  reat^g  it 
and  I  have  confidence  in  all  of  its 
reporting.  Your  fashion  page  is 
very  well  done,  your  editorials  and 
columnists  are  outstanding,  and 
your  sports  pages  and  Culbertson’s 
Bridge  column  are  tops.” 

VINCENT  MONTE  SANO 


“I  buy  The  Sun  every  night  but  I 
have  trouble  reading  it — ^my  wife 
takes  it  away  from  me.  Whether  I 
agree  with  your  editorials  or  not, 
they  please  me  because  they  have 
such  definite  personality,  and  the 
varied  opinions  of  your  columnists 
prove  that  The  Sun  is  a  free  paper.” 
MAURICE  RENTNER 


These  comments  are  typical  of  those 
made  by  leaders  in  other  professions 
who  find  The  Sun  a  source  of  business 
news  and  stimulus  as  well  as  an  all¬ 
round  newspaper  which  keeps  them 
well  posted  on  world  news  and  au¬ 
thentic  opinion.  Their  preference  gives 
further  emphasis  to  the  findings  of 
the  L  M.  Clark  organization  whose 
independent  research  rates  The  New 
York  Sun  "one  of  America's  best 
read  metropolitan  dailies." 


“I  like  The  Sun  because  it  gives  me 
the  war  news  at  a  glance  as  well  as 
all  the  fashion  and  art  news — and 
John  Kieran,  who  is  one  of  my 
favorite  columnists.  Your  fashion 
editors  do  a  good  job,  too — ^they 
know  what  appeals  to  women.” 
PAULINE  TRIG^RE 


MEW  YOf?K 


CIOFovors  PAC, 
M^e  Pay  and 
Annual  Wage 

ANG  Delegates  S««k 
Rigid  Controls  on 
Adi  in  CIO  Papors 

Chicago,  Nov.  22 — With  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Political  Action 
Comnlttee  virtually  a  certainty, 
delegatea  to  the  CIO  convention 
here  this  week  carried  on  their 
deliberations  in  comparative 
harmony.  Convention  action  on 
PAC  is  slated  for  later  in  the 
week,  but  the  activity  has  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of 
the  CIO  executive  board  to  be 
continued  “as  it  is  constituted.” 

Anterican  Newspaper  Guild 
delegates  to  the  convention  at 
the  Stevens  Hotel  numbered 
only  three  officially,  but  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  press  section 
and  among  the  various  locals 
were  ANG  members,  according 
to  Milton  Murray,  ANG  presi¬ 
dent.  who  estimated  the  guild 
had  more  members  present  than 
any  other  CIO  union. 

ANG  delegates  were  not  par¬ 
ticularly  active  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  proceedings,  although  Presi¬ 
dent  Murray  and  Executive 
Vice-President  Sam  B.  Eubanks 
were  members  of  the  Press  and 
Publicity  Committee.  Kenneth 
B.  Oouse.  Twin  Cities  Guild, 
and  an  ANG  vice-president,  was 
the  other  guild  delegate  to  the 
convention. 

SplU  on  Advertising  Policy 

A  split  between  members  of 
the  Press  and  Publicity  Conunit- 
tee  coBceming  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  CIO  union  publica'tions 
adopt  rigid  controls  in  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  advertising  for 
imion  papers,  marked  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  that  committee.  Mur¬ 
ray  and  Eubanks  were  strong 
advocates  such  controls  to  elimi¬ 
nate  questionable  advertising 
which  might  be  regarded  as 
“shakedown”  ads  from  those 
seeking  CIO  favors. 

ANG  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  favor  in  principle  the  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  National 
Executive  Council  of  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America, 
which  calls  for  that  organiza¬ 
tion’s  publications  to  stop  solici¬ 
tation  of  advertising  from  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturers  and  to  re¬ 
quire  local  union  publications  of 
the  TMTUA  to  carry  only  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  of  a  legiti¬ 
mate  nature. 

Final  disposition  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  yet  to  be  determined  by 
the  CIO  Press  and  Publicity 
Comnaittee.  whose  report  is  not 
likely  to  come  before  the  con¬ 
vention,  but  will  be  submitted 
direct  to  the  CIO  executive 
board  for  consideration. 

President  Murray  said  PAC 
had  the  endorsement  of  the 
guild's  international  executive 
board,  but  that  unless  there  was 
evidence  of  a  revolt  against  PAC 
on  the  floor  of  the  convention, 
he  did  not  plan  to  speak  as  a 
guild  delegate.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  guild’s  contribution  to 
the  CIO-PAC  fund  was  one  of 


the  highest  per  capita  in  the  CIO 
during  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign. 

About  40%  of  ttie  ANG’s  ac¬ 
tive  members  contributed  to  the 
PAC  fund  more  than  $2,000,  or 
an  average  of  better  than  25 
cents  per  member.  Under  the 
CIO-Political  Action  setup, 
members  were  asked  to  give  $1 
each.  The  biggest  share  in  guild 
members'  PAC  contributions 
was  taken  by  New  York,  the 
largest  local,  which  cleaerd 
^26.45  through  ANG  headquar¬ 
ters.  Los  Angeles  was  next  with 
$287;  Washington  third  with 
$231.40;  and  Philadeiphia-Cam- 
den  fourth  with  $108.88. 

A  large  minority  of  guild 
members  did  not  concur  in  the 
ANG  convention  endorsement  of 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  and  no 
member  was  bound  to  it.  it  was 
pointed  out. 

ANG  President  Murray,  as  an 
individual  CIO  member,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  resolution  to  the  CIO 
resolutions  committee  calling 


for  recognition  of  trade  union¬ 
ism  in  Germany  after  the  war 
and  the  restoration  to  the  trade 
unions  of  funds  and  property 
taken  from  them  by  the  Nazis. 
Indications  were  that  Murray’s 
resolutions  would  not  be  among 
those  submitted  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  for  final  action. 

•  The  International  Executive 
Board  of  the  ANG  convened  here 
last  week  in  advance  of  the  na¬ 
tional  CIO  convention.  In¬ 
cluded  on  the  agenda  were  re¬ 
ports  on  developments  in  or¬ 
ganizing  and  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  programs. 

The  question  of  negotiating 
pensions  was  discused  and  lEB 
members  warned  of  certain 
perils  in  the  establishment  of 
pension  plans  for  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes.  It  was  agreed  that  guild 
members  should  adhere  to-  the 
principle  that  all  payments  to 
pension  plans,  whether  by  em¬ 
ployes  alone  or  by  employes  and 
management,  should  be  vested 
in  the  employe. 


ITU  Seeks  Fonnula 
For  AFL-aO  Unity 

New  Orleans,  Nov.  22 — Dele¬ 
gates  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  were  busy  it 
the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  convention  here  this  week 
trying  to  establish  a  formuk 
for  peace  with  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations. 

The  printers'  union  offered  i 
resolution  asking  that  AFL  af¬ 
filiates  be  furnished  with  a  “bill 
of  particulars”  on  which  the 
AFL  and  CIO  were  in  disagree¬ 
ment,  the  basis  on  which  the 
AFL  would  settle  these  points, 
and  the  AFL’s  plans  for  peace! 

Also  active  in  the  peace  move 
ment  were  the  spokesmen  of  the 
International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union,  who  proposed 
that  the  AFL  peace  committee 
invite  the  CIO  to  a  unity  con¬ 
ference  as  soon  as  possible  and 
also  negotiate  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers  for  reaffiliation  of 
that  organization. 


A  unique  cut-out  Christmas 
strip  in  silhouette  .  .  . 

**The  Spirit  of  Christmas*^ 


A  feature  for  children  fashioned 
with  scis^rs  by  Laurene  Rose  Diehl, 
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We  are  the 
people  of  Washinqt 


STAR  readers  are  as  nearly 
identical  with  Washington  people 
0S  an  advertiser  can  get 
in  one  package. 

They  comprise  The  Capital's 
largest  and  most 
representative  segment — 
representative  not  only  • 

of  the  billion  and  a  half  • 

dollar  Washington  market  • 

• 


but  of  its  great  policy- 
making  influence,  as  well. 
And  remember  this.  They 
are  not  only  STAR  readers,  they 
are  STAR  believers.  They  have  an 
abiding  confidence  in  ALL  the 
columns  of  THE  STAR,  both 
editorial  and  advertising. 


e  are  the 
aders  of  The  Star 


(Eljc  ^tar 


N«t  Circulation.  Evening.  191,798 — Snndoy  19538S 
Concentrated  97.7%  in  Wosbington  AlC  Trodina  Zone 


MEW  YORK  17;  Oen  A.  CerroU.  110  E.  42nd  St..  AshUnd  44490  • 
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CHICAGO  II:  J.  E.  Luti,  Tribona  Towor,  Snporior  4400 


U.  S.  to  Launch 
Free  World 
News  Talks 

Assurance  that  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  recogniZM  the  need  for 
free  world  news  exchange  and 
plans  to  start  discussions  of 
methods  for  achieving  an  un¬ 
censored  flow  of  news  across 
national  borders  was  given  the 
West  Virginia  State  Ii^wspaper 
Council  late  last  week  by  Paul 
Miller,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Miller's  announcement  oc¬ 
curred  at  a  Council  luncheon 
during  the  two-day  23rd  annual 
State  Newspaper  Conference, 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity  school  of  journalism. 

After  reviewing  efforts  toward 
world  news  freedom  by  Kent 
Cooper.  AP  executive  director, 
Mr.  Miller  said:  "There  now 
seems  more  reason  than  ever 
before  to  hope  that  he  and  the 
thousands  of  other  newsmen 
who  share  his  dream  of  a  world 
free  press  may  see  it  at  least 
begin  to  take  shape. 

Assured  by  Stettinius 

“Only  day  before  yesterday  in 
Washington  I  talked  with  the 
acting  Secretary  of  State  Stet¬ 
tinius.  He  told  me — and  author¬ 
ized  me  to  tell  you — that  the 
United  States  Government  plans 
to  undertake  discussions  with 
other  nations  looking  toward 
some  basis  of  joint  consideration 
and  action.” 

“I  believe,”  Mr.  Miller  added, 
"it  is  possible  that  the  subject 
of  international  news  freedom 
will  appear  on  the  agenda  of 
the  United  Nations  conference 
which  American  officials  hope 
will  be  held  early  in  1945. 

“However,  if  the  subject  isn't 
fitted  into  the  agenda,  it  is  to 
be  brought  up  for  international 
discussions  otherwise.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing — and  the  new.s  is 
in  this — is  that  the  government 
is  planning  steps,  however  ten¬ 
tative,  that  could  start  the  world 
ball  rolling. 

“Secretary  Stettinius  said:  'We 
are  for  the  principle,  of  course. 
On  the  matter  of  practical  ap¬ 
plication,  we  will  welcome  all 
the  advice  we  can  get  from  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  anywhere  else.  I  wish 
you  would  tell  them  that.' '' 

Oliver  J.  Keller,  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  who 
recently  returned  from  London 
where  he  studied  censorship  and 
other  details  of  the  war  cover¬ 
age,  told  the  conference  that 
newspapers  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  keep  the  people  objec¬ 
tively  informed  and  that  they 
must  maintain  a  continuing  in¬ 
terest  in  foreign  affairs.  He 
voiced  the  opinion  that  in  the 
recent  election  the  nation  re¬ 


jected  isolationism,  but  warned 
that  it  is  a  popular  fallacy  to 
think  that  “when  the  voting  is 
done  our  job  is  done,  and  thereby 
leave  it  to  those  elected.” 

Kyle  McCormick,  Princeton 
Observer  editor,  was  elected 
president  of  the  West  Virginia 
Newspaper  Council,  succe^ing 
W.  H.  Barger,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Keyser  Mineral 
News  Tribune.  Gilbert  C.  Mc- 
Kown,  editor  of  the  Martins- 
burg  Journal,  was  named  vice- 
president,  and  Charles  Eib,  of 
Philippi,  secretary-treasurer. 

Cecil  B.  Highland,  president 
of  the  Clarksburg  Exponent  and 
Telegram,  was  reelected  state 
AP  chairman;  Charles  Hodel, 
president  of  the  Beckley  News¬ 
papers  Corp.,  vice-c^irman; 
Max  Fullerton,  chief  of  the 
Charleston  AP  bureau,  reelected 
secretary,  and  Brooks  Cottle, 
editor  of  the  Morgantown  Post. 
treasurer. 

The  erection  of  a  $250,000 
school  of  journalism  building  at 
West  Virginia  University  was 
advocated  in  a  resolution  by 
Robert  H.  Pritchard,  of  Weston, 
former  president  of  the  National 
Editorial  Assn,  and  head  of  a 
committee  which  has  been 
studying  the  subject  for  the  last 
year. 

■ 

FDR  Disclaimer 

Washington,  Nov.  21 — Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  utilized  his  press 
conference  today  to  reply  to 
criticisms  that  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  since  Time  magazine 
published  a  story  saying  he  had 
used  profanity  in  the  Hyde  Park 
voting  booth  on  Election  Day. 
The  President  said  he  had  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  balky  mechanism 
as  “the  damn  thing”  but  had  not, 
as  Time  reported,  used  the  name 
of  the  Deity.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
facetiously  suggested  the  maga¬ 
zine  reporter  should  have  his 
press  card  taken  away  and  that 
the  White  House  Correspond¬ 
ents'  Association  should  arrange 
for  medical  attention  to  correct 
the  newsman's  hearing. 


According  to  a  recent  survey, 
181,660  families  in  the  Buffalo 
area  have  now  saved  $3,432,- 
300,000.  More  than  one-third  of 
this  omount  will  be  spent  imme¬ 
diately  for  home  requirements 
after  the  war. 

This  tremendous  post-war  mar¬ 
ket  can  best  be  reached  by  adver¬ 
tising  in  the 


LD  a  CLJ  i.O'Jr'iO! 


Buffalo 

COURIER 

EXPRESS 

Only  Morning  and  Sunday 
Mawtpapar  in  Butfalo 


WHAT  THE  NATION  needa  now  is  both 
a  good  five  cent  cigar  and  a  good  stand¬ 
ard  make  automobile,  rolling  off  the 
lines  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the 
transportation  crisis  and  a  cigar  smok¬ 
ers*  panic. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  Detroit  will 
not  be  the  first  great  production  center 
to  convert  for  peace  as  it  did  for  war? 

Does  anyone  believe  that  Detroit  will 
not  be  the  same  dynamic  producer  of 
automobiles  that  it  has  been  of  muni¬ 
tions  for  war? 

‘‘Secret  Weapon” 

Detroit*s  secret  weapon  is  its  “know¬ 
how”.  No  other  industrial  center  pos¬ 
sesses  it  in  such  concentrated  form,  or 
can  translate  it  so  rapidly  into  action. 

Chrysler  built  tanks,  Hudson  built 
Naval  ordnance.  General  Motors  built 
trucks  and  airplane  engines.  Ford  built 
bombers — all  these  hear  witness  to  that 
singular  Detroit  ability  to  produce  qual¬ 
ity  in  quantity. 

With  a  conservative  estimate  of  six 
million  automobiles  per  year  needed, 
postwar,  for  at  least  five  years,  Detroit 
will  be  the  Nation's  premium  market. 

Keep  your  sales  sights  trained  high  on 
Detroit;  keep  in  mind  the  sales  influence 
of  its  HOME  newspaper — The  Detroit 
News  —  63%  coverage  of  all  Detroit 
homes  taking  any  newspaper  regularly. 


The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

A.B  C.  Weekday  Circalotion,  3lf,62B  -  Sunday  Circulation,  412. k29 

Ooe  A.  Coffoll,  IJO  (.  42fld  Sf..  N4W  TC''4  17  J,  f,  lytg.  Tribyng  Towtf,  to?’’ 
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•  1S>45  is  an  important  year  in  the  history  of  The  Indianapolis 
News.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in 
which  this  newspaper  has  mirrored  the  most  amazing  progress  that 
any  nation  has  ever  achieved  in  social  and  economic  advancement. 
On  December  7,  1869,  the  first  issue  of  The  Indianapolis  News 
was  published.  In  the  75  years  that  have  followed,  great  events, 
including  three  major  wars,  have  presented  tremendous  problems 
for  the  American  people  to  solve.  The  News  has  considered  it  an 
obligation  to  present  all  sides  of  opinion  on  these  problems  to  the 
people. 

How  well  we  have  succeeded  in  this  enterprise  is  reflected  in  the 
confidence  of  our  readers,  which  has  made  this  the  leading  news¬ 
paper  of  the  state,  and  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  nation. 

^T^hope  that  our  "first  hundred  years  will  be  the  hardest” — both 
for  the  country,  and  for  us. 


J.  E.  LUTZ 

TrIbun*  Towar,  Chicago  1 1 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
1 10  E.  42nd  St.,  Now  York  17 
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Hall  to  Serve 
In  U.  S.  Senate 


Until  Jon.  3 


The  honor  of  being  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  for  six 
weeks  has  been  bestowed  on 
Wilton  E.  Hall, 
publisher  of  the 
Anderton  ( S.C. ) 

1 ndepend  e  n  t 
and  Daily  Mail 
by  Gow.  Olin  D. 

Johnston. 

Hall,  one  of 
the  Governor’s 
advisers  in  two 
administrations, 
will  dll  out  the 
unexpired  term 
of  the  late  Sen-  „ 

ator  E.  D.  (Cot-  HoU 

ton  Ed )  Smith. 

On  Jan.  3,  Governor  Johnston 
himself  will  become  Senator  for 
the  full  term. 

In  1923,  Hall  became  the 
youngest  newspaper  publisher 
in  South  Carolina  when  he  es¬ 
tablished  the  Independent.  He 
was  22.  In  1923  a  merger  was 
effected  with  the  Anderson  Trib¬ 
une.  and  in  1930  he  bought  the 
Mail,  afternoon  daily.  He  estab¬ 
lished  Radio  Station  WAIM  in 
1933. 

Hall's  ancestors  settled  in  Hall 
Township  in  pioneer  days  and 
he  was  bom  March  11,  1001, 
near  Starr,  Anderson  County. 

Operating  on  the  principle 
that  newspapers  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  benefit  and  better¬ 
ment  of  the  community,  he  re¬ 
ceived  nation-wide  recognition 
of  the  soundness  of  his  theory 
when  in  1941  and  again  in  1944 
his  newspapers  were  awarded 
the  University  of  Missouri 
Plaque  by  the  National  Editorial 
Association  for  having  rendered 
the  greatest  community  service 
ef  any  newspaper  in  the  U.  S. 
They  are  ttie  only  newspapers 
having  won  that  award  twice. 

Active  in  all  phases  of  civic 
enterprise.  Hall  is  vice-president 
of  the  South  Carolina  Press  As¬ 


sociation.  chairnruin  of  the  An¬ 
derson  County  War  Finance 
Committee,  former  chairman  of 
the  South  Carolina  Planning 
Board,  and  former  president  of 
the  Anderson  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  He  is  a  member  of 
Sigma  Delta  (Thi,  honorary  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity. 


Smalley  Pops  Up 
In  Wnrselen — 
As  the  Mayor 


Runs  Localized  Ads 
To  Boost  War  Loon 


During  Canada’s  recent 
Seventh  Victory  Loan  the  Wind¬ 
sor  (Ont.)  Daily  Star  sponsored 
a  local  advertising  campaign 
which,  according  to  Carl  M. 
Dettman,  sales  manager,  got  the 
loan  itself  off  to  the  best  start 
it  ever  had  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  quota  was  larger  than 
ever. 

The  campaign  called  for  21 
full  pages  before  and  during  the 
course  of  the  drive.  The  sched¬ 
ule  as  to  dates  was  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
chairman  of  Canada’s  War 
Finance  Advertising  Group. 
Four  ads  were  run  in  advance, 
then  one  appeared  each  day  of 
the  Bond-selling  promotion. 

The  campaign  made  use  of  ac¬ 
tual  photographs  of  Windsor’s 
own  local  business,  labor  and 
ecclesiastical  leaders  along  with 
photographs  of  Canada’s  mili¬ 
tary  leaders.  United  Nations 
leaders,  and  those  of  the  ene¬ 
mies.  The  photos  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  cartoons  to  depict 
the  necessary  action. 

A  typical  ad  shows  Lt.  Gen. 
H.  D.  G.  Crerar,  commander  of 
the  Canadian  Army  in  the  Field, 
asking,  via  balloon  insert,  “How 
about  more  ammunition,  Wind¬ 
sor?’’,  and  Windsor  (a  figure  on 
the  run)  replying  “Coming  up, 
sir!” 

One  of  the  ads  in  advance  of 
the  campaign  was  built  around 
a  football  theme.  'Three  men  in 
a  huddle — the  local  Bond  chair¬ 
men — were  announcing,  “It’s 
Windsor’s  big  chance— one  more 
big  plunge  for  a  touchdown.” 
The  shadows  of  the  victory  goal 
posts  could  be  seen. 


WuKSELEN,  (terroany  (AP) — “I 
need  a  Mayor,”  said  Capt.  Gerald 
Ford  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  Allied 
Military  Government  officer  takins 
cbarfte  of  this  town.  So  he  appointeo 
a  war  correspondent,  Alton  Smalley, 
of  St.  Paul,  to  be  Mayor  for  the  first 
hour  because  there  was  no  other  can- 
ilidate  in  sight. 


As  a  war  correspondent,  Alton 
Smalley  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  has  been 
in  the  news  be- 
fore.  A  few 
months  age  he 
received  special 
commendation 
for  his  series  of 
articles  on  the 
Aleutians  front. 

How  he  got  to 
France  and  over 
and  over  the 
the  border  to 
Wurselen,  as 
mayor  is  a  long 
story.  SmoUev 

In  newspaper 
work  since  1927, 
the  third  generation  of  Smalleys 
in  the  business,  Alton  became 
military  editor  of  the  St  Paul 
dallies  shortly  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  war.  Donning  the 
shoulder  patch  of  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  he  went  to  Alaska  last 
February  and  passed  several 
weeks  visiting  Adak,  Kiska  and 
Attu. 

He  was  the  first  correspondent 
to  fly  on  a  bombing  mission  to 
the  Kuriles,  Japanese  outpost, 
and  while  in  the  Aleutian  area 
he  was  “wounded”  by  a  Jap 
shell  when  he  rolled  out  of  an 
upper  bunk  during  an  air  raid 
alert  and  fell  onto  the  shell,  a 
souvenir. 

Back  in  the  U.  S.,  he  remained 
with  the  newspaper  until  May. 
Three  months  later  he  was  in 
England,  filing  numerous  dis¬ 
patches  on  the  effects  of  the 
war  there.  Then  there  was  no 
word  from  him  for  three  weeks. 


On  Sept.  13  he  had  been  In  fit 
midst  of  a  robot  bomb  attadi,  i 
near  miss  striking  a  block  ui 
a  half  away  and  leaving  hfag 
temporarily  paralyzed. 

Recover^  from  this  expen- 
ence,  Smalley  went  on  to  Fnact 
and  became  the  first  correspoai- 
ent  to  reach  the  Loire  River  ti¬ 
ter  an  army  of  20,000  Nadi  lar 
rendered  to  a  lone  Anaerlcti! 
lieutenant.  Smalley  hitch-rodt 
to  the  scene  on  a  truckload  of 
sauerkraut  and  wieners,  tnaklii{ 
even  the  Germans  love  him. 

For  several  weeks  Smalltv 
has  been  writing  a  series  os 
“Norsemen  of  the  North,"  alt¬ 
ering  Norwegians  from  the  U.  S 


Blood  Appeal  Stvompe 
Chicago  Red  Cross 


The  impelling  slogan  of  the 
Chicago  Herald-American  to  Hi 
readers.  “Give  a  pint  of  blood 
for  Christmas,”  which  was  pob- 
lished  last  week  on  the  front¬ 
page  in  a  two-color  editorial  for 
turing  a  heart-shaped  Christnii 
holly  wreath,  has  resulted  ii 
such  a  rush  of  Chicago  Mood 
donors  that  the  Red  Cross  is 
setting  appointments  three 
weeks  to  a  month  ahead. 

The  challenge  of  Start  ssd 
Stripes,  Army  newspaper,  thi: 
“there  Just  isn’t  enough  blood 
being  given  by  the  folks  bid 
home”  was  accepted  by  the  Her 
ald-American.  After  publUiiiii 
the  red  and  green  holly  wrestb 
and  urging  people  to  responds 
blood  donors,  the  Herald-Ameri¬ 
can  reported  that  the  Red  Cros 
was  literally  swamped  by  wik- 
ins — persons  who  dropped  ii 
without  appointments. 


Negroes  Visit  Africa 


A  Negro  Newspaper  Publid- 
ers  Association  African  misskm 
consisting  of  P.  B.  Young,  Jr 
editor,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Joursii 
and  Guide;  Vincent  Tubbs,  w» 
correspondent,  Baltimore  Afn- 
American;  and  James  B.  Cashia 
chairman,  board  of  directon. 
Chicago  Defender,  has  arrived 
safely  in  Africa. 


We,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  homes  rank  first  in 
values  among  State  major  cities,  and  com¬ 
pared  with  cities  of  our  population-class 
in  New  Yoric  and  New  England,  we  rank 
HIGHEST.  We  are  better  homes  owned 
by  families  better  able  to  spend.  Our  300 
“here-to-stay”  industries  attend  to  THAT. 
No  outside  media  interests  us  when  it 
comes  to  advertising  news — as  does  our 
OWN  paper. 


We  are  highly  diversified  plants,  already 
platming  for  civilian-goods  conversion— 
and  they’re  nationally  famous.  Through  a 
careful  survey,  recently  completed  by  the 
Manufacturers’  Action  Committee  of  the 
C.E.D.  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Eastern  Union  County,  our  major  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  EUizabeth  area  anticipate  a 
46%  post-war  INCREASE  in  employment 
over  1942. 


matin  Jontnol 


EUZABETH  F,  NEW  JERSEY 

National  Representatives:  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  INC. 
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;  ScKiymj  -  HowAje^ 


They  stoi  throu^^k  mud 

And  spUl  their  bta 
'Mid  cruelties  oj  u 
They  fight  right  on 

9d 

«r; 

When  hope  is  goru 
It's  home  they're  ) 

ightirtg  for. 

They  think  of  love 
And  ro^  above; 

It  magnifies  their  migh 

i. 

'Neath  Heaven's  dam* 

They  knato  that  home 

I*  really  worth  the  JighL 

^Anonymous 


Briarning  home  means  reiurning  to  buying  the 
things  needed  for  the  home.  More  than  100,000  are 
in  service  from  Cleveland.  Many  of  these  have 
married  since  the  war  began  but  have  not  yet  edah- 
lished  homes.  Wives  of  others  are  temporarily 
doubled  up  with  their  parents.  Many  thousands  of 
tong  established  homes  have  Iteen  warding  for  mordhs 
to  buy  or  replace  many  essential  articles. 


It  all  adds  up  to  a  nuirket  that  will  ahmtrb  alt  that 
can  be  produced  for  a  long  lime  to  come.  Alert 
advertisers  are  already  making  plans  to  deliver  their 
sales  message  to  this  anxUms  audience.  The  ftest 
plans  are  ttased  on  The  Cleveland  Press  t*ecfiuse  of 
its  Pmver  of  Vrevmtige.  which  means  power  to 
d«»  k^mmI;  |M»wer  to  rtfove 


worth  fightwg  for 


★  When  those  happy  days  of  194?  roll  around. 


and  millions  of  G.  I.  Joes  are  back  in  the  homes 


they  left,  or  move  into  the  home  of  their  dreams. 


there  is  going  to  be  one  mighty  chorus  of:  “It  WAS 


worth  fighting  for.  We  on  the  home  front  C2m 


hardly  realize  how  much  home  means  to  those 
millions  who  have  been  deprived  of  it. 

Right  now,  Joe’s  number  one  thought  and  his 
most  emphatic  statement  is:  “I  want  to  get  this 
thing  finished  so  I  can  get  back  home.”  It  gives  him 
the  urge  to  carry  on,  and  the  power  and  the  will  to  fight.  It  carries 
him  through  the  dangers  of  battle  by  day  and  gives  him  his  only 
freshening  thoughts  on  sleepless  nights.  It  gives  him  that  last  ounce 
of  energy  needed  to  carry  on  when  at  the  point  of  exhaustion.  It  is 
his  guiding  star. 

Joe’s  wife  is  on  the  same  beam.  Long  hours  over  a  greasy  machine 
are  no  pleasure  to  her.  That  isn’t  her  type  of  work.  She  is  anxious  to 
again  be  a  homemaker  for  Joe,  hut  she  knows  her  efforts  are  furnish¬ 
ing  the  guns  and  bullets  that  he  needs,  that  her  job  is  a  salve  for  her 
loneliness,  and  that  their  joint  savings  are  making  ])ossihle  the  home 
of  their  dreams.  Neither  one  is  happy  over  what  today  has  brought 
them,  but  tomorrow  is  another  day.  Then  their  radiant  happiness 
may  prompt  the  rest  of  us  into  joining  with  them  in  saying,  “It  WAS 
woftht  fighting  for.” 


m  Cleveland  5res^.  I 

|k‘/CtkeVEL  A  fiO  is  .  M  A  R  K  ET**  \ 
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more  Folks  in 


when  you  make  up 
your  1945  List 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR  ...  ROCKFORD  REGISTER -REPUBIK 


siaer  ana  iHKe  aciion  on  uie  new  _ _ i  ■  i  •  j  Vu  fj  tr  , 

Doliciea  of  the  International  is  being  laid  the  facts  before  the  UniM 

T?no™hical  Union  ^ith  r"  editions  of  the  National  French  Press,  «d 

S^t^o  Collective  baTS  Voelki,cher  Beobachter  Minister  of  Information. 

and  arbitration  were  sent  this  PT»ced  before  Adolf  The  Australian  Joumallsif 

week  to  all  dailv  newsoaoers  in  **itler,  a  reliable  British  source  Association  opposed  the  plan  d 
wtok  to  ail  aaiiy  newspapers  in  reported  this  week  in  connection  the  Australian  Associated  Ptm. 

time-  1 1  rumors  of  the  fuehrer’s  a  news  cooperative,  to  establU 

me  time.  December  11  and  mental  collapse.  an  extended  coverage  of  fedenl 

.,1— -in.  o  1  a  Hitler’s  nervous  reaction  to  parliamentary  proceedings.  ChM 

.  ®  place.  The  Palmer  Hoiiite.  news,  varying  from  hallu-  objection  was  that  such  "lyi- 

,  ,  -  ....  cinatlons  to  outbreaks  of  mania-  dication”  would  give  the  Am- 

The  first  session  for  publish-  pal  rage,  has  made  the  special  tralian  press  “a  monopoly  d 
ers  and  their  lalmr  relations  rep-  edition  of  his  own  newspaper  a  thought  and  opinion  on  pollticil 
resentatlves  will  get  under  way  medical  necessity,  said  a  copy-  news  similar  to  that  in  totsli- 
10  a.m.  righted  dispaWh  by  Richard  L.  tarian  countries.” 

Defeat  of  Proposition  No.  1  in  Tobin,  London  correspondent  of  Rupert  Henderson,  AAP  chslr 
the  ITU  referendum  does  not  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  man,  said  establishment  of  the 
any  way  aiiMt  the  position  of  Outside  of  Germany,  the  for-  service  was  in  the  best  interedi 
the  ITU  Executive  Council  eign  press  situation  was  less  of  the  country.  He  said  the  ear 
which  assumes  the  right  to  de-  humorous.  In  France,  a  ruling  ployes  who  compiled  the  report 
Clare  local  contracts  abrogated,  of  the  Journalists'  License  Com-  would  receive  all  conditions  iwd 
publishers  were  reminded  this  mission  provided  that  newspaper  salaries  under  the  Journalist' 
week  in  a  report  of  the  Special  men  must  account  for  all  their  Association  Industrial  Award. 
Standing  Committee,  American  activities  between  the  day  of  Chinese  National  Press  Asio- 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  the  French-German  armistice  in  ciation  called  for  a  general  coo- 


tail,  a  new  edition  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department’s  “Outline 
for  Making  Surveys”  has  been 
made  available  as  an  aid  in  ap¬ 
praising  local  miurkets,  with 
advice  on  how  to  evaluate  news¬ 
papers  and  other  community 
facilities. 

The  guides  are  intended  to  be 
especially  useful  in  appraising 
the  industrial  and  commercial 
status  of  a  community  or  region 
and  the  potentialities  for  im¬ 
proving  a  firm’s  position  in  the 
industrial  and  consumer  mar¬ 
kets. 

First  issued  in  1931,  the  out¬ 
line  was  revised  in  1938,  but  has 
long  been  out  of  print.  Revision 
was  warranted,  the  Department 
said,  by  the  increased  activity  in 
community  surveys  incident  to 
post-war  planning. 

“Its  value  to  small  business 
can  be  great  in  encouraging 
surveys  which  will  high-spot 
market  possibilities  for  small 
manufacturers  and  distributors, 
as  well  as  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  opportunities  open  to 
individuals  interested  in  enter¬ 
ing  business  as  proprietors  for 
the  first  time,”  the  government 
agency  pointed  out. 

Factors  suggested  for  listing 
with  respect  to  newspaper  pos¬ 
sibilities  include  classification  as 
to  morning,  evening,  “other,” 
and  whether  Democratic,  Repub¬ 
lican,  or  independent;  revenues 
from  subscriptions,  newsstand 
sales,  advertising;  employment 
and  payroll,  segregating  execu¬ 
tives  from  other  employes;  lar¬ 
gest  circulation  area  in  terms  of 
square  miles;  important  changes 
or  trends  within  recent  years, 

including  the  amount  of  in-  .  _  . 

crease  or  decrease  in  the  largest  publisher  at  the  same  time  and 
circulation  area,  number  and  has  since  been  elected  president 
kind  of  papers  added  or  discon-  the  Caller-Times  Publishing 
tinned,  in  equipment,  in  adver-  Co.  Mr.  Kunkel  also  will  resign 
Using  rates  and  volume,  and  in  as  secretary  of  the  comply, 
activities  and  infiuence  as  mea-  A  native  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
sured  by  cooperation  on  local  Kunkel  was  graduated  from 
surveys,  charity  drives,  etc.  the  University  of  Missouri  in 

In  connection  with  a  news-  1928. 
paper  appraisal,  it  is  suggested.  After  working  on  the  Sikestoii 
dates  of  establishment  are  of  (Mo.)  Standard  and  the  Duncan 
importance.  (Okla. )  Banner,  he  joined  the 


Kunkel  Resigns 
Editor's  Post 


Resumes  Saturday  Issue 

On  Jan.  6.  1945,  Women’s 

Wear  Daily  will  resume  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  Saturday  edition. 


SOLVENT 

BALTIMORE 


Advertising  Manager 
Available 


Th*  Fadaral  Ratarv*  Bank  announcas  that 
Baltimora  mutual  savings  banks'  accounts 
raachad  a  naw  high  on  Saptambar  30th 
of  $28S.m,323— a  nat  gain  of  {27.000,000 
for  tha  first  nina  months  of  tha  yaar. 

Rasponsibia  and  rasponsiva  Baltimora — a 
graat  markatl 


Inv.tluablc  experience  in  Retail 
and  General  advertising-,  covering 
nianr  .vears. 

Publisher  needing  Advertising 
Manager  matured  in  all  ptaasea  of 
advertising  operation  should  Inves¬ 
tigate. 

Now  employed  with  income  of 
$9,000.00. 

Desire  to  establish  future  with 
sound  progressive  newspaper. 

Box  1664.  Editor  A  PubUsher. 


THE 

SUNPAPERS 


MorNiRg  •  IvRRiRg  •  Sunday 

Circulation  for  October:  Morning  and 
Evening — 3S9,SI  1 ;  Sunday^~273,91 0. 


i 


'V  \  ^-51.  i  f  V-  . 
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^  Mr  .  .  V  T'  maasgsB^sESaSmSmSBimSSSMlh 


Inset:  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoman-Times  publisher, 
introduces  Sydney  Montague,  former  Canadian  mountie 
and  lecturer  who  operted  the  Four  Arts  Forum  series. 
Left;  The  crowd  of  more  than  3,000  which  attended 
the  first  lecture. 
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QKUIMIA  mUSHING  COMPANY:  THE  FARMER  STOCKMAN  >  WKY,  OKLAHOMA  CITY  ★  KVOR.  COLORADO  SPRINGS  ★  KLZ.  DENVER  ( 
editor  a  publisher  for  Nov««b«r  2S,  1944 
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tration,  told  the  convention  dele-  Q*  f/Mirn/vI  Pln/^a  tures  increasing  from  25.84%  i. 

gates  that  all  food  restrictions  rinua  April  to  48.3%  in  September  sad 

not  affecting  the  prosecution  of  More  ProduCt  Copy  those  of  war  dropping  tan 

T  ij  Between  April  and  September  24.17%  to  16.4%. 

of  this  year  there  has  been  a  de-  Other  September  copy  thunm 
he  _de-  cided  swing  toward  product  and  each  accounting  for  5.5%  of  tht 
{  copy  in  Indus-  total,  were  post-war  applicatbo 

_ _ „  _ 1  I rl.  In  the  anal* 

study  based  on  the  ysis  of  illustration  appeals,  gn- 


SA6n  LfiCfCidr  war  with  Japan  would  be 

ended  when  peace  is  achieved 

Tt4  T)  VAl'Cl  ATI  Europe.  However,  »v,i 

***  Glared  that  government  foM  service  selling  _ _ _  r— 

The  food  industry,  well  pre-  procurement  for  war  needs  will  trial  advertising,  according  to  a  and  institutional. 

pared  for  its  peacetime  opera-  remain  large  necessitating  pro-  research  ,  L  T  '  ..  _ 

tion,  will  be  the  first  major  duction  goals  for  1945  as  high  Composite  Editions  of  such  ad-  eral  took  second  place  in  ^ 
American  industry  to  reconvert,  as  those  for  this  year.  vertising  which  appeared  in  the  tember  as  compared  with  flnt 

Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  Gro-  ■  ^  Wall  Street  Journal  in  both  in  April  but  increased  in  per 

eery  Manufacturers  of  America.  PreSS  Association  Offers  months.  The  study  was  made  of  centage  from  28.33%  to  29.1%. 
pr^icted  as  that  organization  vj  i*  «  H  JC  *'  advertising  run  in  horizontal  Others  in  order  of  their  impor- 

met  in  36th  annual  convention  xlOUaayAaouggeStlOnS  publications  by  American  Indus-  tance  for  September  were:  poet- 

at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  To  help  newspaper  advertisers  try.  war,  3%;  trade  marks,  2.2%; 

York,  this  week.  and  staffmen  prepare  Christmas  While  76.8%  sold  products  or  employes  (manpower)  2.2%, and 

Anticipating  and  welcoming  and  New  Year  greeting  ads  the  services  in  September  as  com-  manufacturing  processes,  0.8%, 
the  return  of  competition  be-  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  pared  with  50.36%  in  April,  war  The  study  was  made  in  Apk 
cause  of  its  contribution  to  recently  distributed  a  nine-page  copy  dropped  from  21.98%  in  by  C.  Franklin  Brown,  of  the 
America’s  high  living  standard,  mimeographed  “idea”  booklet.  April  to  12.2%  in  September.  Chicago  advertising  agency  of 
he  asserted:  “Because  of  war-  Reprinting  some  of  the  best  Use  of  illustrations  parallels  the  that  name,  and  in  Septembaby 

time  conditions  the  number  one  copy  that  appeared  last  year  in  copy  situation,  with  product  pic-  the  Journal. 

problem  has  been  production —  dailies  and  weeklies  the  booklet  - - ; - — 

but  when  the  war  is  over  the  includes  a  wealth  of  suitable  ma- 
emphasis  will  diift  so  that  our  terial  for  religious  and  humor- 
number  one  problem  will  be  ous  messages,  greetings  to  serv- 
aelling.”  ice  men,  jingles,  poems  and  re- 

Advertising  and  merchandis-  tail  wishes.  y — v 

ing,  therefore,  will  again  assume  In  selling  the  greeting  ads  to  J  f~\ 

major  proportions  as  important  local  stores  and  establishments,  /  m 

phases  of  this  reconversion  ac-  the  booklet  points  out,  solicitors  if  /  #  _ 

tivity,  he  said.  can  emphasize  three  things  ^  ^  '\r  #/  '"V 

“As  a  matter  of  fact.”  said  Mr.  about  greeting  advertising;  that  j  m  #/  m  #T  mf  m  M 

Willis,  “we  will  probably  see  it  is  an  expression  of  apprecia-  #  #/  m  j  Jgm 

not  only  more  advertising  but  tion  and  gratefulness  for  the  m  j  t  MJ  m  /  #  /  a 

better  advertising  in  the  post-  volume  of  sales  in  connection  /  #  /  #  #/  #  /  #  J 

war  period  than  at  any  time  in  with  the  holiday  season;  that  J  K  j  •  M!  ^  M  # 

our  history.  Alert  distributors  newspaper  greetings  may  serve  /  #  L  .  ML  #f  M 

will  know  how  to  benefit  by  ty-  as  a  substitute  to  the  former 

ing  in  their  sales  programs  with  greeting  cards  and  calendars 

these  new,  expanded  and  im-  now  made  impractical  because 

proved  advertising  campaigns.”  of  the  paper  shortage;  and  that  VUBT  l%A 

In  explanation  of  his  predic-  it  is  an  American  tradition  to  injll  WMKJtIBIBB  VM  ■  I  WR  a 

reconversion,  exchange  cordial  holiday  wishes. 


tion  of  speedy  _ 

GMA’s  president  said:  “Because 
this  industry’s  reconversion 
problems  will  be  relatively  sim¬ 
ple  and  swiftly  solved — and  be¬ 
cause  this  industry  pays  the  far¬ 
mer  for  his  crops,  thereby  con¬ 
tributing  to  his  prosperity,  and 
because  this  industry  provides 
employment  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  for  many  millions  of  men 
and  women — toe  food  industry 
will  lead  toe  great  parade  back 
to  prosperity.” 

In  addition  to  enlightened 
product  advertising  Mr.  Willis 
saw  a  need  for  intensified  infm^ 
mation  programs  because,  he 
said,  toe  public  doesn’t  yet  re¬ 
alize  the  value  of  toe  food  in¬ 
dustry’s  war  and  peace  contri¬ 
bution.  To  this  end  GMA’s  re¬ 
cently  established  Public  In¬ 
formation  Program  is  aimed. 

More  consumer  research  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  industry’s  needs,  toe 
speaker  said,  pointing  out  that 
much  has  been  learned  during 
the  war,  among  other  things  that 
when  persons  have  money  they 
will  insist  upon  having  their 
brand  and  product  preferences 
and  that  they  have  proved  a 
definite  preference  for  the  na¬ 
tionally  advertised,  familiar, 
high  quality  brands. 

He  suggested  in  connection 
with  this  that  “you,  as  manufac¬ 
turers,  carefully  analyze  toe 
emotional  attitudes  and  the  pref¬ 
erences  of  your  customers  to¬ 
ward  yopr  products.  I  think 
that  you  will  be  pleased  with 
toe  results  of  such  a  study,  but 
more  than  that,  I  think  it  will 
help  you  in  planning  ahead.” 

At  toe  same  session  Lee 
Marshall,  director.  Office  of  Dis¬ 
tribution,  War  Food  Adminis- 


differeni  Automotive  Prod¬ 


ucts  will  be  mode  in  Dayton. 


IS  factories  in  Dayton  will 
make  Home  Appliances  and  Equipment. 

65  plants  in  Dayton  will  make 

Machine  Tools,  Jigs,  Dies,  Gauges,  etc. 


450  industrial  plants  in  Dayton 
will  make  a  wide  variety  of  important  peacetime  products. 


AND  add  to  Dayton’s  industry — 
$100,000,000  annual  farm  income  from  the  rich  Dayton 
trading  area. 


e  Ovf  so  y— w  ill  lUci— 

Oit  of  ISO  diversified 
lidistries  that  Bake 
Baeiee  a  {ood  Market 


Postwar  Dayton  with  its  456  industrial  plants 
will  be  bigger  and  busier  than  prewar  Dayton. 


Notlawlly  SapraMiitMl  by  Tha  Oaa.  A.  McOavilt  Ca. 

lOITOt  6  PUBLISHIRfer  November  2S, 


PREFABRICATED 

HOUSES^ 


Aces  for  Postwar  Houston! 


•  The  manufacture  and  distribution  of  lumber  is  one  of  .  the 
important  basic  industries  which  for  years  has  contributed 
to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Houston  and  the  Houston 
area.  A  war-critical  material,  lumber  will  continue  to  be 
important  after  the  war. 

Other  forest  products  have  been — and  will  continue  to  be — 
important  factors  in  the  industrial  development  of  Houston 
and  the  Houston  area.  Champion  Paper  and  Fibre  Com¬ 
pany’s  huge  mill  here  is  producing  paper  for  such  publica¬ 
tions  as  Time  and  Life;  and  near  Houston  another  huge 
paper  mill  produces  newsprint  from  East  Texas  slash  pine. 
Paper  production  will  be  expanded  after  the  war.  Houston 
Ready-Cut  House  Company,  one  of  the  nation’s  pioneers  in 
the  manufacture  of  prefabricated  houses,  is  planning  greatly 
expanded  operation  after  the  war.  Furniture  factories  and 
manufacturers  of  shipping  containers  constitute  two  other 
important  industries  which  will,  continue  to  be  important  to 
Houston’s  progress. 

But  forest  products  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  important 
permanent  industries  which  assure  the  continued  growth 
and  prosperity  of  Houston,  already  the  South’s  largest  mar¬ 
ket. 


For  ovor  31  centocutivo  yoors  fint  in  tkw  niorkot  in  both  od- 
vortisin^  and  circulation.  The  Houiton  Chronicia  hot  kept  poco 
with  Houtton't  progroM  and  will  continue  to  do  to. 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


R.  w.  McCarthy 
Noliofiol  AdvartUing  Monogtr 


THf  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
Notionol  RtprtMntotivM 
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^liort  ^akes 


AN  Indianapolis  firm  is  con¬ 
vinced  it  pays  to  be  humorous 
in  advertising.  After  failing  to 
get  many  replies  to  an  ad  for 
stenographers,  the  company  ran 
this  copy: 

You  can  be  cross-eyed,  iiiui-ciii-locd, 
table-lcfiKrd  and  anemic  ...  or  you 
can  be  a  ravishiiiR  beauty.  All  we 
want  to  know  is,  lady,  can  you  tyiie 
and  take  shortbantl?  Ase  leiiiiirrment, 
21  to  91.  Ability,  yes,  you  should 
have  a  little.  Physical  condition, 
strength  enouftli  to  (tet  you  to  the 
cashier  each  week  to  ctillect  S.I.S.  Seri¬ 
ously,  this  is  a  very  pleasant  joli  with 
an  old-established  firm  and  now  \ve*re 
not  kidditiK.  May  we  hear  from  you, 
plMse? 

The  net  result  was  a  total  of 
SI  applications  in  four  days  and 
the  employer  was  able  to  pick 
qualified  stenographers  needed. 

■ 

DURING  the  election  campaign, 
Ray  V.  Jones,  candidate  for 
probate  judge,  published  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Fairfield 
(Idaho)  News  recommending 
his  opponent  as  “a  good,  reliable, 
honest  man.”  and  saying:  “Your 
vote  for  him  is  well  spent." 
Jones  was  elected. 

■ 

Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  car¬ 
ried  the  following  headline  over 
the  Army-Notre  Dame  football 
game  story: 

ARMY  20  13  13  13—59 

IRISH  O  OH  OOH  OW—  0 

■ 

JIM  SCHLEMMER,  sports  editor 
of  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon- 
Journal,  reported  the  ins  and 
outs  of  Bob  Kelly,  Notre-Dame 
gridiron  star,  in  this  five-column 
head: 

BOB  OUT?  LIKE  KELLY  IS! 

■ 

IN  a  front  page  story  concern¬ 
ing  a  marriage  breakup,  the 
St.  Louis  Star-Times  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  say: 

She  married  - on  Auaust  17, 

1934.  They  were  married  for  the  acc 
ond  time  on  December  28  of  the  same 
year.  They  were  divorced  on  July  17, 
1941.  There  waa  no  immediate  Rus- 
aiao  confirmation  of  the  reiiorted 
evacuation. 

■ 

CLASSIFIED  AD  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News: 

WANTED— -General  news  reporter, 
man,  woman  or  child,  medium-size 
Northeast  Texas  afternoon  daily. 
Write  Box  .  .  . 

■ 

A  MONTH-OLD  edition  of  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital 
was  a  welcome  sight  to  Ensign 
Jack  Potter  at  a  South  Pacific 
base  recently.  While  on  the 
move  he  missed  cables  and  let¬ 
ters  telling  of  the  arrival  of  a 
baby  daughter  in  October.  At 
last  an  Oct.  8  copy  of  the  Capital 
fell  into  his  hands  and  he  read 
the  notice  of  his  baby’s  birth  .  .  . 
on  his  own  birthday. 

UJ’.  Ncones  Welti 

Sax.t  Lau  City,  Utah,  Nov.  20 
—Carl  Welti  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  United  Ihress  bu¬ 
reau  here.  A  member  of  the 
Salt  Lake  U.P.  staff  for  more 
than  two  years,  Welti  succeeds 
Murray  M.  Moler,  who  has  been 
transferrcKl  to  the  Los  Angeles 
bureau.  Welti  was  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une  before  Joining  U.P. 


Bob  Casey  to  Speak 
At  Press  Vets'  Dinner 

Robert  J.  Casey,  veteran  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and  reporter,  will  be 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Press  Veterans  Association 
sixth  annual  dinner.  Saturday 
evening.  Dec.  2,  at  the  LaSalle 
Hotel.  War  correspondents  from 
other  Chicago  papers  who  are 
home  on  leave  will  also  be  in¬ 
vited  as  guests. 

Casey,  a  member  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  which  restricts  its  mem¬ 
bership  to  those  who  worked  on 
Ch’cago  newspapers  or  press 
services  20  or  more  years  ago. 
will  tell  of  his  recent  experi¬ 
ences  in  covering  the  war  in 
France  and  Germany.  The  54- 
year-old  dean  of  war  correspond¬ 
ents  has  been  on  pverv  maior 
front,  excepting  Russia  and 
China,  since  the  war  began. 

Warren  Brown.  Chicago  Sun 
sports  editor,  will  preside  as 
toastmaster.  Other  members  of 
the  dinner  committee  include 
Richard  J.  Finnegan.  Chicago 
Times  editor  and  publisher, 
chairman  of  the  press  veterans’ 
group:  Everett  Friganza,  dinner 
committee  chairman;  Charles 
Daniel  Frey,  secretary  of  the 
association;  W.  F.  Whitcomb, 
Times:  Everett  Norlander,  Daily 
News;  Charles  Collins,  Tribune; 
Jack  Little,  Herald-American; 
Lew  Merrell;  William  H.  Stuart; 
Charles  H.  Porter:  John  P. 
Brady:  and  George  A.  Branden¬ 
burg,  Chicago  editor  of  Editob  & 
Publisher. 

■ 

Deuel  virith  Eisenhower 

Wallace  R.  Deuel,  former  Ber¬ 
lin  correspondent  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  has  been  made 
press  relations  officer  with  Rob¬ 
ert  Murphy,  who  is  civilian  ad¬ 
viser  to  CJeneral  Eisemhower 
Deuel’s  assignment  takes  him  to 
Germany. 


OppstriunUff— 
With  a  Future 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  tn  ! 
thriviiiK  nii<1(lle-wo8t  city  want! 
an  advcrliHintr  manager  with  cre¬ 
ative  ability,  able  to  write  men 
and  women’*  I'op.v  for  news¬ 
paper*  and  radio:  also  a  irootl 
kiHiwleilire  of  direct  mail  adver- 
ti*inir. 

The  advertieintr  manairer  we 
select  will  be  able  to  write  force¬ 
ful.  interesting  am)  attractive 
mailing  pPees;  and  be  capable 
of  taking  complete  charge  of  the 
advertising  department.  Only  one 
with  actual  department  store 
experience  can  fill  this  positton. 

Th1»  is  a  permanent  position 
with  unlimited  possibilities  for 
future  management.  It  is  an 
ideal  situation  for  a  now-assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager  in  some 
department  store  who  desire*  to 
head-up  a  department  where 
ideas  and  originality  count. 

Salary  open. 

Give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter,  and  samples  of  work  done.  ^ 
age.  and  photograph,  if  possible.  i 

Interview  will  be  arranged  at  j 
our  exitense.  ' 

Our  employees  know  of  this 
offer. 

Address  Box  intt.l.  Eklilor  A 
Publisher. 


ead 


Ch’lcren's  Prayers 

THE  Salt  Lake  City  (Utjj|| 
Tribune  features  a  new  de 
partment,  "Today’s  Prayer  h, 
Our  Men  in  Service,”  sent  q 
mostly  by  boys  and  girls. 


Hobby  Exhibit 

INSTITUTION  of  a  plan  for  an 
annual  hobby  show  that  will 
demonstrate  the  talents  and  avo¬ 
cations  of  newspaper  men  and 
women  has  been  undertaken  by 
employes  of  the  Philadelphia 
Eiiening  Bulletin,  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  Amelia  Meyer  of  the 
display  .staff  was  adept  at  mak¬ 
ing  ceramic  jewelry.  Her  work 
was  exhibited  in  a  department 
stpre  show  window. 

Politics  Booklet 

MORE  than  200  social  studios 
teachers  and  pupils  in  the 
public  .schools  of  Indianapolis 
are  using  a  booklet.  "The  ABC 
of  Politics,  ”  prepared  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Indianapolis  Star 
in  eooneration  with  Dr.  Presslev 
S.  Sikes,  associate  professor  of 
government  at  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity.  It  has  no  advertising  or 
promotional  material  and  the 
only  requirement  for  receiving 
it  is  that  the  teacher  write  her 
request  to  the  Star. 


Industry's  Future 
“THE  Future  .  .  .  Now”  is’antt 
Sunday  column  developed  h 
the  Akron  (  O.  i  Beacon  Josni 
and  devoted  to  post-war  pUn; 
of  the  city’s  business,  chiefly  thj 
rubber  industry.  The  column  ij 
written  by  Matt  Hall,  assirtir: 
Sunday  editor. 

Soldiers'  Comments 
THE  Little  Rock  Arkaniat  (x- 
zette  had  an  interesting  fa 
ture  in  a  daily  .series  of  com¬ 
ments  by  soldiers  on  “What  Do 
You  Think  About  Little  Rock” 
The  column,  with  pictures  of  tin 
men  interviewed,  was  handla 
by  Guy  Northrop.  Jr. 

War  Fund  Art 

IN  a  recent  War  and  Welfan 
Fund  campaign,  the  Afempki 
(  Tenn.  I  Press-Scimitar  used  i 
series  of  pictures  conveying  the 
idea  of  the  persons  helped  by 
contributions.  The  picturei 
showed  iiist  hand-:  at  work. 


Photo  Courtesy  Pepperrcll  Mfg.  Co. 

A  Compact,  Urban  Market  Completely  Covered 
by  One  Newspaper 

FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 


Over  36,000  Daily,  A.  B.  C. 

Raprasantad  Nationally  by  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
Naw  York  Philadelpfiig  Ckicaqo  Palfoit  Botton  Atlanta 
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15,000 

riNE  NEW  HOMES 


than  15,000  families  in  the  Seattle 
area  will  huild  beautiful  new  homes  just  as 
soon  as  building  materials  are  again  available. 
25,000  Seattle  homes  are  in  need  of  major  re¬ 
pairs.  The  money  is  saved  and  ready  to  be 
spent.  Sueh  are  the  conservative  estimates  of 
the  Seattle  Master  Builders’  Association.  Their 
calculations  arc  based  on  normal  needs  of  this 
great  and  growing  city. 

Seattle  is  definitely  under-housed.  This  is 
best  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  we  print 
thousands  of  classified  ads  for  people  seeking 
homes  — a  place  to  live!  This  situation  means 
well-paid  jobs  for  thousands  after  the  war  — 
and  a  tremendous  market  for  home  appliances, 
furnishings,  heating  plants,  building  materialsl 


r 


\  i  -'i 


e|  V,.» 


TO  PRODUCERS  OF  BRANDED  ARTICLES:  It  it 
pottible  now  to  ettablith  your  products  in  Seattle 
quickly,  firmly,  economically.  End  of  war  in  Europe 
will  increase  war  activity  in  Seattle.  We  will  continue 
to  build  Blueing  B-29t  and  naval  craft,  to  repair 
and  supply  cargo  and  naval  vessels,  until  war  in  the 
Pacific  ends.  Employment  and  income  will  remain 
high.  Goods  are  scarce.  NOW  is  the  time  to  act.  Re¬ 
member  ...  The  Seattle  Times  is  the  preferred 
newspaper  in  7  out  of  10  Seattle  homes. 

by  O'MARA  &  ORMS6EE,  Inc., 

N«w  York  •  Dniroit  •  Chicago  •  Son  Fronciicc  •  Lot  Angotot 
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Seibel's  Crow 
Flies  High  on 
Wings  of  Fame 

Jimmy  Crow  tumbled  out  of 
hif  nest  before  he  could  fly  and 
that's  how  it  happened  that  Fred 
O.  Seibel,  editorial  cartoonist  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Ditpatch,  has  had  a  little  black 
bird  as  his  “dingbat”  for  30  yrs. 

Through  reproductions  of  Sei¬ 
bel  cartoons  in  various  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  the  little 
crow  has  gone  all  over  the  world. 
Since  animal  and  bird  dingbats 
in  newspaper  cartoons  gradually 
went  out  of  style  many  years 
ago,  Seibel  believes  his  Jimmy 
is  probably  the  last  of  a  big 
family  of  such  characters. 

Seibel  has  compiled  a  list  of 
some  well-known  dingbats  of  20 


Jinuny  Crow,  in  lowor  loft  comor. 
koopo  on  oyo  on  Soibol's  cartoon 
charactors. 


to  30  years  ago:  Berry nnan, 
Washington  Star,  Teddy  Bear; 
Bushnell,  Cincinnati  Timas- 
Star,  dog;  Clubb,  Rochester 
Herald,  club  like  that  used  in 
playing  cards;  deBedc,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Gazette-Times,  raccoon; 
Finch,  Kansas  City  Post,  bird 
representing  a  finch;  Gregg,  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution,  turtle;  Ham¬ 
mond,  Wichita  Eagle,  owl. 

Handy,  Duluth  News-Tribune, 
animal  resembling  a  wolverine; 
Ireland,  Columbus  Dispatch, 
shamrock  after  signature;  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  Chicago  Tribune,  dog; 
North,  Tacoma  Ledger,  bM  re¬ 
sembling  a  parrot;  ^trick.  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  duck; 
Plaschke,  Louisville  Times,  mon¬ 
key;  Tom  Powers,  New  York 
Journal,  figures  representing 
Joy  and  Gloom;  Reynolds,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  tiger;  Satter¬ 
field,  Central  Press  Association, 
black  bear;  *  and  Schilder,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  cat 

When  he  got  his  start  in  car¬ 
tooning  with  the  old  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press, 
Seibel  chose  the  crow.  The  rea¬ 
son.  in  his  own  account: 

“When  I  was  .a  boy  in  Dur- 
hamville  in  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y.,  I  did  g||ot  of  fishing  in 
Oneida  Creek.  One  day  while 
on  a  fishing  trip  I  saw  a  crow's 
nest  in  a  tree  and  underneath 
the  tree  there  was  a  young  crow 
that  apparently  got  out  of  the 
nest  too  soon  and  couldn't  fly. 
I  took  the  bird  home  where  it 
soon  became  tame,  so  I  had  a 
pet  crow. 

3g 


linuny  Crow,  photographed  at 
Durhomrille,  N.  Y„  during  1901^ 


“In  later  years,  when  I 
wanted  something  for  a  dingbat 
to  use  in  my  newspaper  car¬ 
toons,  it  was  the  crow  that  first 
came  to  mind.  I  called  the  lit¬ 
tle  black  bird  ‘Jimmy  Crow.’ 

“Not  all  cartoonists  chose  ani¬ 
mals  and  birds  for  their  din^ 
bats.  Some  used  inanimate  ob¬ 
jects.  For  example,  the  great 
Billy  Ireland  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  in  Ohio  always  drew  a 
shanurock  alter  his  signature, 
and  John  Scott  Clubb  of  the 
Rochester  Herald  in  New  York 
always  drew  a  club  underneath 
his  signature. 

“Probably  the  greatest,  most 
famous,  all-time  champion  ding¬ 
bat  ever  used  by  any  newspaper 
cartoonist  was  the  Teddy  Bear, 
created  by  C.  K.  Berrynuin  of 
the  Washington  Star.  Ihe  origi¬ 
nal  drawing  of  the  cartoon  in 
which  the  'Teddy  Bear  was  first 
used  by  Berryman  now  hangs 
in  ttie  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“I  have  used  the  little  black 
crow  in  my  cartoons  nearly 
every  day  from  the  beginning 
and  up  to  now  but  sometimes  I 
leave  it  out  due  to  laziness  or 
pure  cussedness.  Also  I  never 
put  the  crow  in  cartoons  In¬ 
tended  to  be  serious,  such  as 
Memorial  Day  and  Armistice 
Day  cartoons,  nor  in  cartoons  on 
the  deaths  of  noted  people.” 

■ 

DonneUy  Company 
Labor  Election  Nov.  29 

Elections  to  determine  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  agents  for  more 
than  1,450  of  the  4,500  produc¬ 
tion  department  employes  of 
R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago  printing  firm,  will  be  held 
Nov.  29,  it  has  been  annoimced 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Donnelley's  has  been 
open-shop  since  1907. 

Unions  claiming  bargaining 
rights  are  International  Printing 
Pressmen  4ind  Assistant  Union; 
International  Association  of  Ma¬ 
chinists;  Chicago  Mailers  Union; 
Anuilgamated  Lithographers  of 
America;  and  Chicago  Photo¬ 
engravers  Union.  All  the  unions 
are  AFL  affiliates.  N.  M.  Di- 
Pietro,  executive  secretary  of 

ae  Chicago  Printing  Trades 
aion,  said  11  other  groups,  in- 
cltdiM  the  International  Typo- 
grapK^r  Union,  are  organizing 
^  the  plant  but  have  not  yet 
tsked,an  election. 

■ 

T.  H.  White  Elected 

-Hew  president  of  the  Chung¬ 
king,  China,  Foreign  Corre¬ 
spondents  Club  is  Theodore  H. 
White,  correspondent  for  Time, 
Life  and  Fortune  magazines. 


Brewery  Gulch 
Gazette  Goes 
International 

Rootin’  tootin’  Brewery  Gulch, 
stronghold  of  revelry  and  sin 
during  the  boom  days  of  Bisbee, 
Ariz.,  in  the  ISSO’s  and  90’s  and 
into  the  next  century,  sired  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  1931  which 
is  about  to  bMome  an  “inter¬ 
national”  tabloid. 

A  “New  York  final”  edition  of 
the  Brewery  Gulch  G^ette, 
Bisbee  circulation  2,515,  will  ap¬ 
pear  as  soon  as  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  a  supply  of 
newsprint,  Julian  B.  'Tuthill, 
publl^er  of  the  national  edition, 
declares. 

’Tuthill,  who  has  been  a  movie 
columnist  on  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  went  to  Arizona 
four  years  ago  for  the  premiere 
of  a  motion  picture  and  there 
became  acquainted  with  F.  A. 
McKinney,  publisher  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Out  of  the  meeting  came  the 
plan  for  “an  international  week¬ 
ly  which  will  publish  the  news 
of  the  day  in  a  folksy  way,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tuthill. 

He  has  established  temporary 
offices  in  the  Palace  TTieater 
building,  Hartford. 

The  Brewery  Gulch  Gazette, 
which  proclaims  in  its  masthead 
that  “the  sun  shines  on  Brewery 
Gulch  330  days  in  the  year,  but 
there  is  moonshine  every  day,” 
was  founded  by  Mr.  McKinney 
“with  the  idea  in  mind  that  in  a 
mining  camp  as  large  as  Bisbee 
there  should  be  some  sort  of 
publication  that  would  appeal  to 
the  mud  diggers  by  talking  their 
language.” 

Bisbee  happenings,  western  af¬ 
fairs  and  national  politics  are 
presented  with  a  mining  camp 
flavor  reminiscent  of  the  days 
when  prospectors,  gamblbrs, 
dance  hall  girls,  and  gun-totin’ 
desperadoes  from  both  sides  of 
the  border  made  Brewery  Gulch 
and  Bisbee  a  spectacular  place 
to  live — if  one  could  manage  to 
stay  alive — and  a  man  tradition¬ 
ally  was  shot  before  breakfast 
every  morning. 

The  Gazette  serves  what  re¬ 
mains  of  one  of  the  strangest 
communities  in  the  U.  S.,  where 
homes  on  stilts  or  rock  or 
cement  platforms  cling  to  the 
sides  of  terraced  canyon  walls, 
the  roof  of  one  house  level  with 
the  foundations  of  the  next  so 
that  “most  any  fellow  with  a 


This  Editor’s  Job 
Pays  $15,000  a  Year 

But  don't  apply  unlau  you  can 
point  to  a  luccaiiful  racord  at 
Chlaf  Editorial  Exacutiva. 

Thit  vacancy  it  on  a  luccafftul 
nawtpapar  of  mora  than  100,000 
circulation  that  hat  boon  woll- 
odltod  and  roquirot  a  working 
aiocutivo  who  knows  nawi,  can  da* 
valop  local  tourcat,  guldo  policy, 
train  man  and  maka  affoctiva  uto 
of  abundant  rotourcoi  In  staff, 
tarvicat,  faaturas,  ate. 

Ba  atturad  ropllat,  which  should 
giva  complata  datalls,  will  ba  con- 
fidantial,  Writa  Bos  IBS3,  Editor 
S  Publlthar. 


chaw  in  his  jaw  can  sit  on 
front  porch  and  spit  down  tbt 
chimney  of  his  neighbor.”  U* 
Gazette,  plus  an  occasiood 
“Johnson  day  revelry,”  which  ii 
Bisbee  slang  for  a  saloon  brivL 
has  helped  maintain  the  Brew¬ 
ery  Gulch  tradition. 

■ 

J.  S.  Jackson  in  New 
Post  on  Beacon-Joumd 

Akron,  O.,  Nov.  20 — ^Appoint¬ 
ment  of  James  S.  Jackson  u 
associate  editor  of  the  Beocoi- 
Journal  with 
full  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  pa- 
per’e  editorial 
page,  was  an- 
n  o  u  n  c  e  d  last 
week  by  John  S. 

Knight,  p  r  e  s  i- 
dent  and  editor. 

The  post  is 
created  in  line 
with  the  prece¬ 
dent  set  in  oper¬ 
ation  on  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press 
and  the  Miami 
Herald  under  Mr.  Knight’s  own¬ 
ership  and  direction.  Malcolm 
Bingay  holds  this  post  in  De¬ 
troit,  John  Pennekamp  in  Miami 

Mr.  Jackson  came  to  the  B«i- 
con-Journal  in  1933  as  a  re 
porter  and  has  been  editoriil 
writer  four  years  and  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  last  two 
years. 

He  is  a  native  Akronite  and  i 
graduate  of  Middlebury  CoUcfe 
in  Vermont.  He  spent  his  cub 
reporter  days  with  the  Hartjori 
(Conn.)  Courant. 


103,526 

Met.  Populirtlony  1940  Cmkm 


The  huge  unfilled  demand  fa 
farm  machinery  will  keep  thisfi 
hummin’  in  Rock  Island-Moline 
long  after  war  production  ha 
ended. 


Also,  since  Moline-Rock  Island 
is  not  a  mushroomed  war  town, 
it  won’t  shrink  disastrously  “ate 
it’s  aU  over.”  Fullly  90%  of  thii 
market’s  present  industrial  b- 
cilities  were  in  operation  befy 
the  war.  Our  reconversion  pry 
lems  will  be  slight  because  >1* 
ready  a  large  percentage  of  our 
plants  are  manufacturing  peace¬ 
time  products. 
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PEACETIME  PRODUCTION 


THE  CITIES  which  you’ll  And  smart  advertisers  jumping  into  with 
their  dollars,  from  now  on,  are  the  ones  which  have  the  easiest 
jump  from  wartime  to  peacetime  production.  And  Solid  Cin¬ 
cinnati  is  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  such  cities.  For  a  big  part  of 
Cincinnati’s  war  assignment  has  been  continuing  to  make  the 
soap,  clothing,  shoes  and  other  essential  commodities  that  have 
always  been  the  base  of  Cincinnati’s  solidity.  And  that  means 
a  simple  reconversion  problem,  a  continuance  of  substantial 
payrolls  and  purchasing  power. 

What  better  reason  to  go  after  this  preferred  market  now, 
in  the  paper  it  prefers  .  .  .  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer?  For  The 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  been  in  solid  with  the  solid  people  of 
Cincinnati  for  over  a  hundred  years  .  .  .  the  place  for  your 
advertising  because  it’s  their  paper. 


souD  CfUc/AfA/ar/  tteaos 


'V^e  Cincinnati  inquirer 


For  over  100  years,  edited  for  the  thinking,  doing, 
earning,  solid  citizens  of  America's  most  solid  market! 

RIPRISENTED  IT  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 
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Writer's  Hunch 
Reunites  'Lost' 
Vet  and  Wife 

The  Chicago  TimeM  provided 
the  concluding  chapter  to  an  11- 
day  mystery  of  a  missing  21- 
year-old  soldier-husband,  who 
was  honorably  discharged  as  a 
lieutenant,  only  to  disappear 
from  his  Chicago  home  to  re¬ 
enter  the  Army. 

First  news  of  Irving  Loeb's 
disappearance  was  published  in 
the  Chicagro  Her  aid- American 
late  last  week,  with  that  news¬ 
paper  asking  information  about 
a  young  officer  who  had  taken  a 
taxi  from  his  mother's  home  and 
had  not  returned,  leaving  his 
wife  and  18-months-old  son. 

William  Doherty,  Times  re¬ 
porter  and  member  of  the  famed 
Doherty  clan  of  five  brothers 
now  working  on  Chicago  dailies, 
read  of  the  soldier’s  strange  dis¬ 
appearance,  which  was  described 
in  newspaper  stories  as  the 
“most  appealing  mystery  the 
city  has  had  in  years."  Having 
an  understanding  of  the  lure  a 
soldier's  uniform  has  for  anyone 
who  has  once  worn  it.  Bill  Do¬ 
herty  telephoned  Jefferson  Bar¬ 
racks  at  St.  Louis  and  asked  the 
simple  question:  “Is  Irving  Loeb 
among  your  enlisted  men?” 

He  was  told  that  Irving  Loeb 
had  recently  enlisted  and  was 
stationed  at  Jefferson  Barracks, 
thereby  solving  a  problem  that 
had  been  agitating  a  special  de¬ 
tail  of  four  policemen  and  sev¬ 
eral  representatives  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  press.  Doherty  immediately 
hurried  to  the  home  of  Loeb’s 
mother  and  arranged  for  the 
wife  and  baby  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  St.  Louis  to  meet 
Loeb. 

They  discovered  that  Loeb  had 
reenlisted  as  a  sergeant,  sacri¬ 
ficing  his  rank  as  a  commis¬ 
sioned  officer.  He  explained 
that  he  rejoined  the  Army  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  it  was  the  best 
place  for  him.  “In  a  way  I’m 
sorry  I’ve  done  this,”  he  said.  "I 
won’t  say  I’m  glad  about  it.  I  be¬ 
lieve^  I  have  found  contentment 
now.”  He  assured  his  wife  he 
would  support  her  and  their 
child. 

■ 

Linotype's  Business 
Method  in  S.  A.  Hailed 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany’s  friendly  way  of  doing 
business  in  South  America  was 
acclaimed  by  Paulo  Bettencourt 
of  Correio  de  Manha,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  at  a  luncheon  Nov.  17 
in  honor  of  the  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  award  winners  at  the  En¬ 
gineers'  Club.  New  York  City. 

Addressing  Harry  L.  Gage, 
Linotype  vice-president,  who 
was  toastmaster,  and  other  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  company,  Mr. 
Bettencourt,  a  Cabot  award  win¬ 
ner  in  1941,  declared:  “You  sell 
us  your  products  ...  at  a  go^ 
price,  of  course  .  .  .  but  you  have 
a  way  of  making  friends  ...  a 
very  American  way.  But  this 
policy  is  not  followed  so  far  by 
all  American  business  men  in 
South  America.” 

American  newspapers,  he  com¬ 


mented.  work  in  a  much  more 
favorable  atmosphere  than  those 
in  Latin-America  .  .  .  “at  least 
so  far,”  he  added.  South  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  he  said,  newspaper 
men  have  a  sense  of  feeling  that 
what  they  say  has  a  meaning; 
they  must  be  sincere. 

“It  is  good  for  us  to  feel  how 
the  public  has  backed  us  up,”  he 
remarked.  “A  good  many  of 
our  newspapers  are  doing  a  job, 
a  courageous  job.” 

Carlos  Mantilla  Ortega  of  El 
Commercio,  Quito,  Ecuador,  and 
president  of  La  Union  Nacional 
de  Periodistas  del  Ecuador,  was 
the  only  one  of  this  year’s  Cabot 
award  recipients  able  to  attend 
the  luncheon.  Albert  Victor 
McGeachy  of  Panama  City  had 
gone  to  California  to  visit  his 
mother  and  Miguel  Pinto  of  San 
Salvador  had  gone  home  be¬ 
cause  of  a  political  situation. 

■ 

Denten  to  Lead  Panel 
At  Television  Assembly 

Clifford  Denten,  New  York 
Daily  News,  has  been  chosen  to 
conduct  a  publications  panel  at 
the  first  nationwide  television 
assembly,  scheduled  Dec.  11-12 
at  the  Commodore  Hotel  in  New 
York  Citv.  This  first  conference 
of  the  Television  Broadcasters 

A. ssociation  will  cover  all  phases 
of  video,  with  talks  by  engi¬ 
neers.  program-makers,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  men. 

Two  speakers  already  booked 
for  Denten’s  .session  are  Dr. 
Orestes  S.  Caldwell,  publisher 
of  Electronic  Industries,  a  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission: 
and  William  Kostka,  managing 
editor  of  Look  magazine.  Dr. 
Caldwell  will  discuss  “Public 
Reaction  to  Television”  and  Mr. 
Kostka  will  speak  on  “The  Im¬ 
pact  of  Television  on  the  Pub¬ 
lishing  Business.” 

A  third  speaker  will  be  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  Denten  said.  About  a 
dozen  of  the  several  hundred  ap¬ 
plications  for  television  licenses 
filed  with  the  FCC  are  for  news¬ 
paper-operated  stations. 

■ 

Chicaqo  Cameramen 
Plan  Gala  Party 

Members  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Photographers  Association  have 
announced  plans  for  a  gala 
party  to  be  held  at  the  Morrison 
Hotel  on  the  Saturday  evening 
of  Jan.  13.  There  will  be  a 
dinner  and  a  revue  staged  by 
performers  from  night  clubs  and 
theaters. 

One  highlight  will  be  a  con¬ 
test  for  the  photographers’  own 
pin-up  queen,  the  winner  to  be 
dubbed,  “Miss  Speed  Flash  of 
1945.”  She  will  receive  a  com¬ 
plete  soring  outfit  as  a  prize. 
Ed  McGill,  Chicago  Tribune,  is 
president  of  the  association. 

■ 

Form  Publicity  Firm 

James  T.  Mangan  and  Everett 

B.  Eckland,  formerly  with  Mills 
Industries.  Chicago,  have 
formed  the  Chicago  industrial 
design  and  public  relations  firm 
of  Mangan  &  Eckland  with  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Building. 
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When  we  say  “everybody”  likes  the 
New  York  News,  we  mean  that,  among 
all  New  York  City’s  newspapers.  The 
News  has  the  largest  percentage  of  read¬ 
ers  in  every  income  district. 

Not  everybody  in  New  York  City’s 
metropolitan  area  reads  The  News.  But 
it  has  the  largest  newspaper  circulation  in 
America  (2, 1 25,000  daily,  3,900,000  Sun¬ 
day).  Many  more  would  buy  it  if  wartime 
paper  shortages  didn’t  prevent. 

The  News  appeals  equally  to  all  types 
of  people.  Why?  Well,  for  one  thing,  The 
News  is  an  all-around  newspaper.  Its 
news  coverage  is  of  the  best,  what  with 
its  own  able  reporters,  with  A.P.,  U.P. 
and  Chicago  Tribune  press  services,  with 
various  special  writers  and  correspond¬ 
ents— and  with  editors  and  rewrite  men 
who  are  expert  at  honing  the  day’s  news 
to  its  razor-sharp  essentials  and  packing 


it  snugly  and  strikingly  into  The  News’ 
convenient  tabloid  format. 

For  another  thing.  News  features  are 
tops.  World-famous  comic  strips  ...  in¬ 
formative  Washington,  Broadway  and 
Hollywood  columns  .  .  .  authoritative, 
dependable  theatre  and  movie  reviews 
. . .  women’s  features  that  are  really  use¬ 
ful .. .  sports  pages . . .  news  photos  by 
The  News  staff  of  ace  cameramen,  and 
by  the  world’s  best  news  photo  services. 

All  this,  however,  would  not  by  itself 
account  for  the  fact  that  “everybody” 
likes  The  News.  There  is  also  a  little 
matter  of  the  spirit  in  which  a  newspaper 
operates,  year  in  and  year  out. 

New  York  contains  the  most  hetero¬ 
geneous  mixture  of  races,  creeds,  eco¬ 
nomic  groups  and  political  points  of  view 
to  be  found  in  any  city  on  the  globe.  The 
News  could  slant  its  policies  toward  a 


few  of  these  groups  and  away  from  the 
rest — could  play  off  one  faction  against 
another — could  have  favorites  and  sacred 
cows,  pet  hates  and  fixed  prejudices. 

The  News  does  none  of  these  things. 
It  sticks  relentlessly  to  what  it  conceives 
to  be  the  prime  business  of  a  newspaper; 
namely,  to  do  a  daily  job  of  spreading 
information,  interest  and  fun  to  the 
largest  possible  number  of  people  in  the 
community  it  serves. 

The  News  does  not  try  to  be  every¬ 
body’s  sweetheart — meaning  to  lick 
everybody’s  boots.  It  does  try  to  be  the 
enemy  of  nobody  except  enemies  of  the 
public  welfare. 

And  there,  we  think,  is  the  basic  reason 
why  “everybody”  likes  The  News. 
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Payne  Surveys 
Facsimile  Field 
For  Publishers 

Multiplexing  with  FM 
Eliminates  Need  for  New 

Frequencies  in  Finch  Plan 

After  a  long  and  versatile 
career  as  newspaper  reporter, 
historian  of  Journalism,  maga¬ 
zine  editor,  tax  commissioner 
and  member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
for  nine  years,  George  Henry 
Payne  is  a  “student"  again, 
searching  out  the  answers  in 
electronics  for  publishers  who 
plan  to  expand  the  scope  of  their 
business  vdth  facsimile. 

No  longer  is  there  anything 
speculative  about  printing  news¬ 
papers  in  the  home  by  radio, 
and  Mr.  Payne  has  recently  ac¬ 
cepted  the  post  of  vice-president 
of  Finch  Tele-Communications, 
Inc.  to  serve  as  chairman  of  an 
advisory  conunittee.  He  has  al¬ 
ready  received  communications 
from  several  publishers,  he  dis¬ 
closed  this  week,  and  he  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  compile  full  data  in  time 
for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

FM  Significance 

Although  the  theory  of  fac¬ 
simile  was  first  undertaken  more 
than  20  years  ago,  Mr.  Payne 
believes  the  most  significant  ad¬ 
vance,  making  it  a  serviceable 
medium  for  newspapers,  has 
been  the  multiplexing  operation 
with  frequency  modulation 
(FM). 

As  he  recently  told  the  FCC, 
the  position  of  Finch  Telecom¬ 
munications  is  that  separate  and 
additional  frequencies  need  not 
be  allocated  for  facsimile  opera¬ 
tion  and  facsimile  may  be  multi¬ 
plexed  on  existing  frequencies 
allocated  to  the  existing  ser¬ 
vices. 

“Entirely  automatic  record 
communication  for  use  in  the 
home,”  he  said,  “is  available 
through  multiplexing  on  the 
band  of  frequencies  assigned  to 
FM  broadcasting.” 

This  system  which  makes  the 
transmission  of  a  newspaper  in¬ 
to  the  home  possible  along  with 
an  FM  audible  program  elim¬ 
inates  the  old  belief  that  fac¬ 
simile  was  limited  to  the  “wee 
hours”  of  the  morning — the 
FCC-licensed  experiments  in 
1937  between  2  and  4  am. — and 
also  promises  to  enhance  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  radio  advertising, 
Mr.  Payne  explained. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  work 
on  its  war  contracts  is  termin¬ 
ated,  the  Finch  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  plant  at  Passaic,  N.  J.  will 
turn  out  facsimile  equipment 
with  a  special  eye  on  newspa¬ 
pers’  use  of  it.  The  founder  of 
the  firm,  W,  G.  H.  Finch,  noted 
for  his  inventions  in  the  field, 
is  serving  as  a  commander  in 
the  Navy. 

Mr.  Payne,  who  has  been  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Finch’s  accomplish¬ 
ments  since  the  latter’s  days 
with  the  FCC  also,  recalled  that 


a  member  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  a  debate  last  spring 
noted  that  the  Finch  Facsimile 
was  far  ahead  of  what  progress 
had  been  made  in  England  and 
said  this  was  due  to  the  “genius 
of  Commander  Finch  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  a  scientist 
in  telecommunication.” 

The  extent  to  which  newspa¬ 
pers  may  employ  facsimile  will 
be  determine  by  the  public, 
said  Mr.  Payne,  since  “the  public 
is  the  arbiter.”  Also,  he  said, 
much  will  depend  on  how  often 
the  “subsidiary”  edition  is 
wanted  by  the  advertiser. 

“The  more  that  is  printed,  the 
more  intelligence  there  will  be,” 
is  the  way  Mr.  Payne,  author 
of  “The  History  of  Journalism,” 
replies  to  inquiry  as  to  the 
newspaper’s  role  in  utilizing 
facsimile. 

Since  newspapers  were  not 
born  of  the  idea  of  news,  but 
were  born  of  the  idea  of  opin¬ 
ion.  Mr.  Payne  says  he  does  not 
believe  facsimile  can  become  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  daily 
newspaper,  the  main  reason 
being  the  legal  aspects  of  broad¬ 
casting. 

“We  must  not  overlook  the 
clause  in  the  communications 
law,”  he  cautioned,  “which  pro¬ 
vides  the  opportunity  for  equal 
expression  where  an  opinion  is 
voiced  over  the  air.”  ’Thus,  he 
believes,  the  question  of  broad¬ 
casting  editorials  becomes  one 
of  importance  for  facsimile  pub¬ 
lishers. 

He  cited  this  as  one  of  the 
foremost  t*pics  to  which  he  is 
applying  himself  in  preparing 
to  consult  with  publishers.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  career  he  has  lectured 
on  radio  and  journalism  at  Har¬ 
vard  and  other  universities,  and 
he  was  editor  of  Forum  maga¬ 
zine.  Simultaneously  he  was 
president  of  the  Bronx  National 
Bank  in  New  York.  He  was  a 
political  adviser  to  ’Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  managed  General 
Leonard  Wood’s  campaign  for 
the  Presidential  nomination. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
appointed  him  to  the  FCX!.  He 
became  well-known  as  a  de¬ 
fender  of  the  rights  of  small 
radio  companies  as  against  the 
monopolies,  and  he  crusaded  for 
better  children’s  programs. 

■ 

Community  Survey  Aid 
Requested  oi  Editors 

Syracuse,  Nov.  20 — A  score 
of  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  gathered  here  today  for  a 
shop-talk  meeting  at  which  Bert 
Lown  of  the  Committe  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  explained 
how  community  surveys  can 
help  to  determine  consumer 
buying  plans  if  newspapers  will 
give  advance  publicity  to  the 
questions. 

L.  R.  Blanchard,  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers.  spoke  about  editorial  page 
improvements,  and  William 
Waters  of  Ithaca  Journal  dis¬ 
cussed  labor  relations.  George 
S.  Crandall,  Elmira,  continues  as 
president  of  the  society  and 
George  A.  Cornish,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 
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ELLA  CINDERS  4  MUST 
WITH  CHICAGO  READERS 

Page  1  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
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^  J^^he  above  story  appeared  on  page  1  of  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  on  November  15,  just  17  days  after  ELLA 
CINDERS  had  been  dropped,  proving  once  again  the 
everlasting  appeal  Ella  has  for  her  followers. 

The  irrepressible  humor,  heart>tugging  romance,  and 
dramatic  punch  of  Ella  Cinders  have  not  only  been 
winning  readers  for  twenty  years,  but  holding  them. 
For  samples  of  Ella  Cinders,  the  strip  that  cheers 
readers  and  readers  cheer,  write  to 
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after  two  years  of  college  train*  T  -rc-rw-n-  Arthur  and  Frequent  Osnent 

fng  and  iecialized  in  sports  and  iieyt©  OOVOrQ^G  reestablished  the  Philippine  gov- 

police  coverage.  His  interest  inge _ i  j,  TT  eminent  was  another  achiCTe- 

politics  arose  when  he  was  cov-  0000000  bV  USO  rarffn 

ering  the  1932  Illinois  guberna-  ,  neled  through  the  radio  ship 

torial  catnnaian  moored  off  shore,  with  the  news 

^  Following  the  election  he  came  ilOOlO  OiUp  being  fed  to  the  waiting  cnlt 

to  Washington  as  a  congressional  Washington,  Nov.  20 — One  of  by  a  high-frequency  radio  link, 
secretary,  later  aspired  to  the  the  improvements  planned  for  Radiophotos  of  the  invasion  also 

congressional  seat  when  his  con-  news  coverage  in  the  Pacific  were  flashed  to  the  U.  S.  to  give 

gressman  retired,  was  defeated,  theatre  of  war  was  used  for  the  Ibe  press  instantaneous  coverage 
and  then  returned  to  reportorial  first  time  during  the  assault  on  of  the  operations, 
service  with  the  St.  Louis  Globe-  Leyte  when  an  Army  Signal  Alternate  routes  for  rekying 
Democrat.  He  went  from  that  Corps  radio  ship  was  utilized  to  news  and  broadcast  inaterial  for 
newspaper  into  uniform.  relay  news  of  American  landings,  the  American  return  to  the  Phil- 

■  The  vessel  sailed  with  the  fleet  ipplnes  were  successfully  tested 

_  .  1  If  •  of  Adm.  Thomas  C.  Kinkaid  last  spring  when  Maj.  Gen.  Alex- 

Treanor  S  DOOK  on  Air  which  landed  Gen.  Douglas  Mac-  ander  D.  Surles,  chief  of  War 
The  story  of  what  a  war  cor-  Arthur’s  troops  and,  manned  by  Department  public  relations, 
respondent  experiences  was  re-  Signal  Corpsmen,  it  proved  a  toured  the  Pacific  outposts, 
told  in  a  script  adapted  by  vital  link  in  the  longest  radio  ■ 

Gerald  Holland  of  the  NBC  staff,  network  ever  established. 

from  the  late  Tom  Treanor’s  Among  the  first  messages  flashed  rnoioy  OIIOWS  piciungs 
“One  Damn  Thing  after  An-  by  way  of  the  radio  ship  was  Clyde  Brown,  Chicago  Daily 
other,’’  on  the  “Words  at  War”  the  original  communique,  which  News  photographer,  has  four 
program  last  week  over  NBC.  was  given  to  the  British  Broad-  entries  in  the  35th  annual  ex- 
Treanor  was  killed  in  action  in  casting  System  by  the  U.  S.  hibition  of  the  Chicago  Society 
France  two  months  ago  while  The  broadcast  from  Tacloban,  of  Etchers.  Brown  is  showing 
covering  the  war  for  the  Los  capital  of  Leyte,  presenting  the  one  full-size  plate  and  three 
Angeles  Times.  ceremony  in  which  Gen.  Mac-  miniature  etchings. 


Holps  Idontify 
Woman  'Doad'; 
Missing  24  Yoars 


Chicago,  Nov.  20  —  The  per¬ 
sistent  efforts  of  William  S.  Ben¬ 
nett,  Chicago  Tribune  reporter, 
resulted  in  identification  last 
week  of  a  little  old  lady  who 
has  been  missing  24  years  and 
declared  legally  dead.  She  was 
found  last  Sunday  night  strange¬ 
ly  abandoned  in  the  Oak  Forest 
infirmary  for  the  indigent  aged. 

Found  mumbling  in  a  wash¬ 
room  at  the  infirmary,  the  wo¬ 
man,  apparently  about  80,  was 
questioned  by  the  superinten¬ 
dent.  Bennett  attended  the 
questioning  of  the  woman, 
whose  clothes  were  clean  but 
stripped  of  labels  and  other  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  identification. 

The  name  she  gave  sounded 
like  Dorothy  Irons  or  Ahrens, 
and  the  only  other  words  that 
were  intelligible  were  farm, 
chickens  and  Greenup.  The  re¬ 
porter  called  Greenup,  in  Cum¬ 
berland  County,  and  talked  with 
a  deputy  sheriff.  Records 
showed  that  a  Miss  Dora  Allen 
of  that  county  disappeared  Sept. 
10,  1920,  from  the  Illinois  state 
hospital  at  Kankakee.  State  po¬ 
lice  said  she  afterward  was  de¬ 
clared  dead  by  a  court  order. 

Bennett  found  that  Miss  Allen 
was  52  years  old  when  she  was 
received  at  Kankakee.  Jan.  9. 
1919.  The  hospital  had  not 
heard  from  her  since  she 
escaped.  Records  disclosed  that 
her  right  ankle  was  injured  and 
that  she  was  pigeon-toed  as  the 
result  of  meningitis  when  she 
was  a  year  old. 

Back  at  Oak  Forest.  Bennett 
and  the  superintendent  found 
the  abandoned  woman  was 
pigeon-toed  and  her  right  ankle 
had  been  injured.  The  reporter 
awakened  the  sleeping  old  lady, 
and  asked  her  if  she  remem¬ 
bered  her  sisters,  calling  them 
by  name.  Her  face  brightened. 
She  sobbed  as  if  she  had  found 
a  friend  from  home.  Members 
of  the  missing  woman’s  family 
were  notified.  “If  she  is  Miss 
Allen,”  said  the  superintendent, 
"where  has  she  been  since  1920 
and  who  brought  her  here?”  Mr. 
Bennett  is  seeking  the  answer 
to  that  one,  too. 

■ 

NewsmoxL  Now  GJ., 
Eyes  Congress  Seat 

Washington,  Nov.  24 — From 
newspaper  reporter  to  soldier  to 
congressman — all  in  the  space  of 
little  more  than  one  year — is  the 
experience  of  C.  Melvin  Price 
of  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  who  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  lay  aside  his  sergeant’s 
uniform  and  take  the  oath  of 
office  as  House  member  from  the 
22nd  Illinois  district. 

Price  was  elected  without  cam¬ 
paigning.  The  39-year-old  sol¬ 
dier  was  busy  with  other  mat¬ 
ters  at  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  where  he 
was  assigned  when  he  was  ac¬ 
cepted  for  service  after  a  series 
of  failures  to  enlist  over  a  six 
months’  period. 

Born  during  the  first  hour  of 
1905 — a  real  New  Year  baby — 
he  entered  newspaper  work 
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Outstanding  advertising 
visibility,  too,  goes  with 


paraHe 


Note  the  readership  figures  on  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  reprinted  below.  High 
as  they  may  seem,  they  are  approximately 
average  figures  for  this  advertiser’s  cam¬ 
paign  in  parade! 

For  parade  is  the  best-read  national 
magazine  section.  Parade’s  2,000,000 
families  are  beginning-to-end  readers  — 
and  high  readership  of  editorial  content 
carries  right  over  into  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  We  will  gladly  show  you  surveys 
that  prove  this. 


leadership  in  readership  among  national  magazine  sections 
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WHY  DO  people  reach  for  parade  first— and  read  the  issue 
all  the  way  through?  Subjects  are  first  picked  for  their 
wide  current  interest.  Then  parade  pre-edits  the  story- 
planning  each  picture,  each  caption  in  advance,  to  present 
the  human  side  of  the  news. 


HOW  DOGS  are  trained  for  warfare  is  one  such  subject- 
dramatically  brought  to  parade  readers  in  piaures  and 
captions.  Here  you  see  a  dog  learning  to  follow  footprints, 
and  to  carry  medicine  to  wounded.  Readership  for  this 
story  was  up  to  80%  among  men  and  64%  among  women. 
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HeprtnUd  from  Parade,  i^ovember  U,  1949. 

FROM  THE  SAME  issue  of  parade,  this  advertisement  showed 
a  readership  that  would  compare  favorably  even  with  reader- 
ship  of  the  editorial  pages  of  many  publications!  'Advertisers 
have  tripled  their  lineage  in  parade  in  three  years. 
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Phila.  Writers 
Face  Dilemma 
In  Home  Quest 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  21 — ^The 
Church  and  the  Fourth  Estate 
have  met  in  headlong  collision 
In  Uiis  City  of  Brotherly  Love 
In  what  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
a  first  class  rumpus,  with  pros* 
pects  as  of  this  moment  in  favor 
of  the  ecclesiasts  winning  out 
over  the  molders  of  public  opin¬ 
ion. 

The  Pen  and  Pencil  Club,  old¬ 
est  organization  of  its  kind  In 
the  United  States,  its  member¬ 
ship  composed  principally  of 
working  newspaper  men,  for 
some  time  has  wanted  to  move 
from  its  present  site  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  an  office  building  at 

1522  Walnut  St.  to  more  com¬ 
modious  quarters.  It  lately  hit 
upon  a  proposed  new  home  at 

1523  Locust  St 

It  happens  that  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  one  of  the 
city's  oldest  churches,  is  located 
within  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood.  More  than  that  the  board 
of  trustees  registered  strong  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  newspaper 
men’s  being  housed  so  close  at 
hand,  it  being  known  that  the 
Pen  and  Panell  Club  not  only 
keeps  open  house  24  hours  a 
day,  but  has  a  liquor  license 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Aiiiag  Fethconing 

Negotiations  to  move  the  club 
temporarily  have  been  held  up 
pending  decision  on  the  protest. 
A  public  hearing  is  to  held 
wi^in  the  next  few  weeks  at 
which  the  whole  matter  is  to  be 
aired.  The  Pen  and  Pencil  Club 
was  organized  in  1892  and  cur¬ 
rently  boasts  a  membership  of 
approximately  350,  of  whom 
about  250  are  newspaper  and 
advertising  men. 

Thomas  J.  LaBrum,  veteran 
Philadelphia  newspaper  man  i 
and  now  in  the  advertising  and  { 
public  relations  business,  is  serv¬ 
ing  his  second  term  as  president , 
and  has  plans  to  house  all  allied  ' 
newspaper  Interests  in  one  com¬ 
modious  new  institution,  to  in¬ 
clude  the  Art  Directors  AMocia- 
tion  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
Philadelphia  Press  Photograph¬ 
ers  Association. 

m 

Labor  Advisory  Group 
Is  Named  by  V\^B 

Washincton,  Nov.  21  —  De¬ 
signed  to  assure  labor  more  ex¬ 
tensive  participation  in  promo¬ 
tion  of  war  production  and  even¬ 
tually  of  reconversion,  a  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  labor  ^vis- 
ory  committee  has  been  created 
by  the  War  Production  Board 
with  the  following  members: 

Leo  J.  Buckley,  New  York, 
president  of  the  International 
Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers 
Union  of  North  Arnica; 
Charles  B.  Ernest,  Baltimore,  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants  Union  of  North 
America;  John  H.  Hauerty, 
Washington,  International  Bro¬ 
therhood  Bookbinders;  Milton 
Murray,  Washington,  president 
of  American  Newspaper  Guild; 


Woodruff  Randolph,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  president  of  the  Independ¬ 
ent  International  Typographical 
Union;  William  J.  Riehl,  New 
York,  Lithographers  Interna¬ 
tional  Protective  and  Beneficial 
Association  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada;  Aaron  D.  Schneider, 
New  York,  Graphic  Arts  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  United  Office  and 
Professional  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  Boris  Shishkin,  Washington, 
American  Federation  of  Labor; 
Edward  J.  Volz,  New  York,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  International  Photo- 
Engravers  Union  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica. 


Admen  Reminded  Big 
Selling  Job  Ahead 

Members  of  the  Adcraft  Club 
of  Detroit,  at  their  weekly 
luncheon  meeting  Nov.  17,  were 
challenged  to  get  back  into  com¬ 
petition  by  William  G.  Power, 
who  said  that  while  he  could  tell 
them  nothing  new  about  selling, 
“I  can  remind  you  of  the  things 
you  have  forgotten.” 

TrainiM  of  30,000  salesmen 
for  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  is 
Power’s  normal  task,  but  since 
Pearl  Harbor  he  has  spent  90% 
of  his  time  on  war  Jobs. 

“Know  your  product,  market 
and  competition,”  Power  urged 
the  Adcrafters,  declaring  that 
these  are  basic  to  selling. 

“Let's  get  out  of  the  vacation- 
land  of  no  competition,”  he  said, 
“and  get  back  to  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  be  successful  merchan¬ 
disers  we  will  have  to  . . .  steal  a 
march  on  competition.” 


Clarence  Moody  Dies 

Clarence  L.  Moody,  49,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette  and 
correspondent  there  for  Editor 
&  Publisher,  died  Nov.  20  in  the 


Worcester  City  Hospital.  Bora 
in  Malden,  Mass.,  Moody  wm 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Brocfctos 
( Mass.)  Times,  city  editor  of  the 
Lynn  ( Mass. )  Telegram-Seut 
and  Quincy  Patriot-L^ger,  night 
editor,  Portland  (Me.)  News. 


This  ACTIVE  Harkel 
(onlinuesToBoild... 


In  the  first  ten  months  of 
1944,  Winston-Salem  q>ent  over 
a  million  dollars  on  construc¬ 
tion. 

That's  not  amaalng  as  statis¬ 
tics  go  these  days  but  It  Is  a 
definite  Indication  that  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  Is  building  solidly 
for  the  future  .  .  .  because  the 
construction,  for  the  most  part, 
consisted  of  expansions  ...  of 
indiutrles  that  are  here  to  stay. 

That’s  typical  of  Winston- 
Salem!  No  booms  ...  no 
"peaks  and  valleys” — but  a 
steady  growth  that  makes  this 
market  a  “must”  for  advertis¬ 
ers,  now  and  In  the  future. 

J(Hmial  and  SenliMi 

Wiastwa-Salea,  No.  Corolioo 
NtSimtel  Rtprsuntstimssi 
KlUY-EMITH  COMPANY 


HBW  GUINEA, 
SEPT.  5,  tm 


“Before  the  war  came  and  so  many  of  us  went 
overseas  we  mostly  took  our  localnews 
DAILIES  for  granted.  Now  several  others  eag¬ 
erly  await  their  turns  to  read  mine  even  though 
it  is  a  few  weeks  old  when  we  get  it.  That 
LOCALNEWS  DAILY  is  the  most  welcome  part 
of  our  day  next  to  the  well  known  ‘sugar 
report’  and  family  letters.  It  tells  us  what  goes 
on  among  the  people  in  the  place  closest  to 
our  hearts— back  home.  We  read  of  the  home 
team’s  baseball  scores,  that  the  neighborhood 
Scout  troop  is  collecting  scrap  and  about  the 
progress  of  the  War  Bond  Drive. 

“Believe  me  every  War  Bond  Drive  would 
be  over-subscribed  if  the  folks  back  home 
could  see  their  War  Bond  dollars  transformed 
into  war  machines  and  weapons  as  we  see 
them.  At  Finschafen,  as  a  salvo  of  artillery 
hre  went  overhead  I  heard  a  soldier  say: 
‘There  goes  some  more  War  Bonds.  I  wonder 
how  “Nip”  likes  ’em?’ 

‘We’ll  win  this  war  but  like  any  other  job 
we  can’t  do  it  without  tools,  tools  which  are 
your  transformed  War  Bond  Dollars.  ‘Pass  the 
Ammunition.’  ” 

S/Sgt.  L.  H.  McKxnnby,  1781  Eng.  Parts  Supply  Co. 

A.  P.  O.  928  c/o  P.  M.,  San  Francisco,  California 


if  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  ir 


Ti«>  Jviiijs  Mathews  Special  Agenct 

Kumblhhmd  1094  by  JuUut  Afalbam 
CHICAGO  ■  DETROIT  •  BOSTON 
SYRACUSE  •  NEW  YORK 

P>S*  This  ad  it  costing  ut  $100  a  word  for  our  bond  budgot, 
it  boing  our  proctko  to  sot  otido  that  sum  to  buy  oxtro  War 
Bonds  ovory  timo  wo  toko  typo  to  toll  our  own  tolo.  If  tomo  of 
tho  big  boys  among  tho  National  Advortisort  adoptod  tho 
samo  mothod  for  on  oxtra  budgot,  Itoughttosoll  an  oxtra  billion. 
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No.  50,000 


THE  TIMES  of  Saturday,  November  25th,  will  bear 
the  Serial  Number,  50,000. 

'Fhese  figures  (carefully  checked  and  corrected  in 
recent  months  to  make  sure  they  really  do  represent 
the  number  of  separate  daily  issues)  are  the  symbol 
of  a  continuity  of  public  service  believed  to  be  unicpie 
in  the  history  of  the  Press. 

CONTINUITY  OF  PUBLICATION— Through  all 
the  trials  and  troubles  of  just  on  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years  THE  TIMES  has  never  missed  a  single 
appointed  day  of  issue.  And  every  copy  without 
exception  (though  the  German  wireless  claimed 
otherwise  in  1940)  has  been  published  from  the  office 
at  Printing  House  Square,  London,  which  was  the 
home  of  the  founder  of  the  paper,  the  first  John 
Walter. 

CONTINUITY  OF  DIRECTION— Though  recent 
years  have  seen  changes  in  control,  the  Walter  con¬ 
nection  has  remained  unbroken,  and  a  representative 
of  the  fifth  generation  of  the  Walter  family  is  today 
associated  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Astor  as  chief 
proprietor  of  THE  TIMES. 

CONTINUITY  IN  LEADERSHIP— Traditions  of 
free  and  responsible  journalism  were  bom  at  Printing 
House  Square  and  developed  and  established  under 
its  great  editors  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  THE 
TIMES  never  rested  on  its  past.  It  challenges  judg¬ 
ment  by  the  contemporary  reader  not  on  its  historic 
record  but  on  its  readiness  and  ability  to  bear  the 


responsibilities  of  leadership  in  the  journalism  of 
today. 

THE  TIMES  was  the  first  newspaper  to  be  printed 
by  steam.  It  was  the  first  to  be  printed  by  rotary 
press.  It  was  the  first  to  design  in  its  own  office  the 
headline  and  body  types  used  in  its  composition. 

More  recently  THE  TIMES  was  the  first  daily  paper 
to  print  on  its  rotary  presses  a  full  size  Air  Edition 
on  India  paper.  Many  hundreds  of  copies  of  No. 
50,000  in  this  most  modern  dress  will  travel  by  air 
to  the  farthest  parts  of  the  world,  and  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  as  making  the  best  English  thought  available 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  to  leaders  of  other  com¬ 
munities  both  within  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
in  foreign  countries. 

The  present  demand  for  THE  TIMES,  which  un¬ 
happily  cannot  be  satisfied  owing  to  war  time  short¬ 
age  in  newsprint,  is  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the 
growing  appreciation  of  those  standards  of  both 
journalism  and  newspaper  production  which  THE 
TIMES  maintains  and  which  after  50,000  issues  is 
still  striving  constantly  to  raise.  In  the  words  of  an 
earlier  Walter,  the  aim  of  THE  TIMES  was,  and  still 
is  and  will  continue  to  be,  to  give  its  readers  the  best 
that  can  be  got  "for  love  or  money”. 


THE 
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Printing  House  Square 
London.  E.  C.  4. 
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The  Hearst  Papers 


are  opposed  to 


Communism,  Fascism 


or  any  other 


form  of  despotism. 
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This  is  an  •excerpt  from 
an  editorial  written  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst  on 
April  21,  1935,  on  the  policy 
of  the  Hearst  papers. 

Nine  years  ago  Mr.  Hearst  saw 
in  that  pronouncement  on 
Hearst  newspaper  policy  the 
twin  menaces  that  hung  over 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  Communism  he  saw  the  ut¬ 
ter  destruction  of  all  free  en¬ 
terprise,  all  personal  liberties 
and  the  dry-rot  of  industrial, 
social  and  political  life. 

In  Fascism  he  saw  the  blood- 


brother  of  Communism. 

Communism,  Fascism  and 
State  Socialism  of  any  kind  are 
forms  of  business,  mental  and 
social  paralysis. 

The  Hearst  papers  continue  to 
oppose  all  isms  that  are  de¬ 
structive  of  the  country’s  free 
development.  They  continue 
to  fight  vigorously  for  Amer¬ 
ican  institutions  and  ideals. 

And  that  is  another  reason 
why  the  Hearst  newspapers 
are  good  newspapers  for  our 
readers  and  good  newspapers 
for  our  advertisers. 


Newspapers 
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ANPA  RESEARCH  PLAN 

APPROVAL  by  the  board  of  directors, 

American  New^aper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  the  sub-committee’s  report  on 
research  and  the  decision  of  that  body  to 
flnance  a  five-year  research  program  for 
the  newspaper  industry  is  an  important 
step  toward  improving  the  product  now 
read  daily  by  more  than  40  million  people. 

Although  there  have  been  mechanical 
improvements  in  printing  machinery  there 
have  been  no  changes  in  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  producing  newspapers  since  the 
invention  of  the  rotary  press.  The  lack  of 
quality  printing  today  is  a  stumbling  block 
for  many  prospective  advertisers. 

There  are  numerous  obstacles  to  first- 
claas  reproduction  of  copy  and  art  that 
can  be  investigated  in  the  research  pro¬ 
gram.  Among  them  are  these  cited  by  the 
subMX>mmittee:  the  difficulties  of  first  im¬ 
pression  printing,  offset  and  show-through, 
mat  shrinkage  and  stereotyping,  color  and 
finish  of  newsprint  Other  questions  of 
plant  illumination,  press  drives,  and 
methods  of  heating  metal  might  also  be 
investigated. 

The  committee  of  John  Blake,  John 
Burke  and  John  Park  worked  hard  for  six 
months  checking  every  aspect  of  research 
and  analyzing  various  methods.  Their  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  employ  a  full-time  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  who  will  work  on  one  or 
two  projects  at  a  time,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  committee,  and  who  will  have  a  flex¬ 
ible  position  to  select  agencies  to  conduct 
ea<±  study,  appears  sound  to  us.  Colleges, 
research  institutes,  newspaper  plants  or 
manufacturers  plants  might  be  used  for 
various  studies  depending  on  the  type  of 
problem,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for 
expensive  laboratory  equipment 

The  only  warning  note  to  publishers  is 
that  research  is  a  long  term  proposition 
and  results  should  not  be  expected  imme¬ 
diately.  It  will  take  the  better  part  of  a 
year  for  the  research  director  to  get  accli¬ 
mated  in  this  new  undertaking  and,  after 
that  tedious  weeks  of  study  will  be  needed. 
The  wisest  suggestion  of  the  research  com¬ 
mittee  was  to  make  this  a  five-year  pro¬ 
gram  preventing  premature  suspension  by 
those  who  look  for  quick  results. 

The  research  program  together  with  the 
expansion  plan  for  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  indicate  a  resurgence  of  vigor  on 
the  part  of  American  publishers  to  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  our  newspapers 
and  restore  them  as  the  number  one 
national  advertising  medium. 

BACK  THE  BUREAU  PLAN 

ALMOST  one-third  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  members  have  seen  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  recently  proposed  Expansion 
Plan  and  have  indicated  their  eagerness 
to  support  it.  Some  non-members  have  also 
endorsed  it  Only  a  negligible  few  pub¬ 
lishers  in  and  out  of  the  Bureau  have  de¬ 
clined  to  back  it 

The  Bureau  plan  needs  no  further  ex¬ 
planation  by  us.  Details  have  been  sent  to 
every  daily  publisher  in  a  manner  simply 
presented  and  easy  to  understand. 

We  don’t  advise  publishers  to  consider 
the  proposal  hastily.  We  urge  a  serious 
analysis  of  every  angle.  A  complete  under- 


A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treahure  of  his 
heart  hringeth  forth  that  which  is  good;  for  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  his  mouth  speak- 
eth. — Luke.  VI;  45. 

standing  of  the  Expansion  Plan  can  leave 
no  doubt  but  that  it  will  prove  of  benefit 
to  every  daily  newspaper  in  increased  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  and  should  be  endorsed 
and  supported  by  them  all. 

MIAMI  CONTEMPT  CASE 

’THE  Dade  County  (Fla.)  Circuit  Court  is 

attempting  to  gag  the  Miami  Herald 
through  a  contempt  of  court  citation  de¬ 
spite  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Timet  case  upholding 
the  right  of  the  press  to  discuss  pending 
cases  and  numerous  other  court  decisions 
acknowledging  the  right  of  newspapers  to 
comment  on  the  acts  of  the  judiciary.  We 
commend  both  the  decision  of  John  S. 
Knight,  publisher,  to  fight  the  citation 
vigorously  and  that  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  to  participate 
in  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Herald. 

Two  editorials  and  a  cartoon  dealing 
with  two  gambling  cases,  eight  rape  cases 
and  an  assault  case  which  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  court,  somewhat  unsatis¬ 
factorily  according  to  the  Herald,  are 
involved  in  the  contempt  citation. 

The  right  of  the  Herald,  or  any  other 
newspaper,  to  discuss  acts  of  the  judiciary 
was  upheld  in  December,  1941,  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
decision  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times  case 
written  by  Justice  Hugo  Black,  who  said: 

“It  is  a  prized  American  privilege  to 
speak  one’s  mind,  although  not  always 
with  perfect  good  taste,  on  all  public  insti¬ 
tutions.  And  an  enforced  silence,  however, 
limited,  solely  in  the  name  of  preserving 
the  dignity  of  the  bench,  would  probably 
engender  resentment,  suspicion  and  con¬ 
tempt  much  more  than  it  would  enhance 
respect.  ’The  other  evil  feared,  disorderly 
and  unfair  administration  of  justice,  is 
more  plausibly  associated  with  restricting 
publications  which  touch  upon  pending 
litigation.  The  very  word  ‘trial’  connotes 
decisions  on  the  evidence  and  arguments 
properly  advanced  in  open  court.  Legal 
trials  are  not  like  elections,  to  be  won 
through  the  use  of  the  meeting  hall,  the 
radio  and  the  newspaper.  But  we  cannot 
start  with  the  assumption  that  publications 
of  the  kind  here  involved  actually  do 
threaten  to  change  the  nature  of  legal 
trials,  and  that  to  preserve  judicial  impar¬ 
tiality,  it  is  necessary  for  judges  to  have 
a  contempt  power  by  which  they  can  close 
all  channels  of  pi^lic  expression  to  all 
matters  which  touch  upon  pending  cases. 


In  the  Miami  situation  there  is  no  que^ 
tion  of  pending  cases.  They  had  been 
disposed  of  in  court  in  a  manner  which 
the  Herald  considered  improper.  It  then 
became  the  duty  of  that  paper  to  publicly 
call  attention  to  what  it  considered  a  mb- 
carriage  of  justice.  ’The  courts  should  be 
no  more  immune  to  this  criticism  than  city, 
county,  state  or  federal  administrations. 

LETTER  FROM  WALLING 

IN  A  LETTER  to  the  editor  appearing  is 
this  issue,  L.  Metcalfe  Walling,  Admla- 
istrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  draws  a  parallel 
between  the  majority  of  newspaper  sup¬ 
port  for  Dewey  contrasted  with  the  popu¬ 
lar  vote  result  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
Wage-Hour  Act  by  business  in  general  u 
contrasted  with  what  he  calls  oppositioo 
of  the  press  tending  "to  under-represent 
to  the  American  public  the  acceptance  by 
business  itself  of  some  of  our  basic  social 
legislation.’’ 

Mr.  Walling  doesn’t  cite  any  press  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Act  when  it  was  being  adopted 
in  Congress  six  years  ago.  However,  there 
was  and  still  is  opposition,  not  appearing 
in  the  editorial  columns,  but  on  the  part 
of  new^aper  associations  as  to  the  applic¬ 
ability  of  the  Act  to  newspapers  which  are 
completely  local  institutions  and  not 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  That  b 
not  involved  in  Mr.  Walling’s  argument. 

He  charges  that  “only  two  years  ago  the 
newspapers  were  almost  unanimous  edi¬ 
torially  in  demanding  repeal  of  the  over 
time  provisions  and  in  their  news  and 
through  their  columnists  gave  overwhelm¬ 
ing  prominence  to  attacks  on  the  Act.” 

’There  was  considerable  comment  in  the 
press  in  those  days  about  the  overtime 
provisions.  What  Mr.  Walling  fails  to  note 
is  that  two  years  ago  our  war  production 
was  getting  into  full  swing  and  the  man¬ 
power  shortage  hit  us  for  the  first  tinw. 
Not  only  newspapers,  but  everyone  could 
see  that  if  the  40-hour  restrictions  wen 
relaxed  for  the  duration  it  would  permit 
greater  use  of  the  ntanpower  on  hand  and, 
without  necessity  of  paying  overtime 
wages,  production  cost  could  be  kept  down 

The  need  for  longer  working  hours  was 
later  acknowledged  by  declaring  certain 
areas  as  critical  and  establishing  the  4t- 
hour  week  therein.  Since  that  time  we 
have  not  noticed  any  complaint  in  the 
press  against  the  Wage-Hour  Act.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Walling  is  confusing  this  with  newr 
paper  attacks  on  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  which,  practically  every  employer 
will  admit,  is  a  one-way  street  for  employee. 

If  newspapers  have  played  any  part  in 
the  public  distrust  of  “business”  as  Mr. 
Walling  charges,  business  itself  has  not 
said  so.  On  the  contrary,  associations  of 
business  men  for  the  last  two  years  hava 
continually  investigated  the  public  dislike 
of  big  business.  ’They  have  discovered 
methods  and  procedures  of  operation  that 
were  responsible  for  it  and  most  larfc 
organizations  have  taken  steps  to  get  back 
in  public  favor. 

Newspapers  have  carried  a  major  part 
of  the  volume  of  advertising  in  which 
business  has  been  trying  to  regain  publk 
faith  and  doing  a  fairly  good  job  of  it 
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ager  of  the  Star-Phoenlx,  sue-  and  was  with  Look  magazine 
ceeds  him  as  advertising  man-  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
ager  of  the  Leader-Post.  Carlos  Reyes,  press  attache  to 

Robert  C.  Whitehead,  for-  the  Chilean  embassy  at  Ottawa, 
merly  sales  manager  of  the  has  been  spending  some  time  on 
John  Budd  Co.,  newspaper  rep-  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the 
resentatives,  in  New  York,  has  course  of  a  Dominion  tour.  Mr. 
been  appoint^  to  the  newly  Reyes  is  representative  for  81 
created  position  of  assistant  ad-  newspapers  and  52  magazines  in 
vertising  director  of  the  San  Latin  America  and  is  making  a 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  survey  of  Canadian  conditions 
News.  Mr.  Whitehead  has  been  and  possibilities  of  trade  be- 
associated  directly  with  news-  tween  Canada  and  South  Amer- 
papers  for  more  than  20  years  lean  countries, 
and  previous  to  joining  the  Budd  Charles  Lee,  literary  editor  of 
organization  in  New  York  was  the  Philadelphia  Record,  is  fea- 
^vertising  manager  of  a  Wash-  tured  in  the  current  issue  of 
ington,  D.  C.,  newspaper.  Forum  magazine  with  a  modern 

Lawrence  W.  Merahn,  promo-  style  Essay  on  Man.  Francis 
tion  manager  of  the  New  York  Mullin,  the  Record’s  city  hall 
Sun,  has  accepted  an  unpaid  police  reporter,  underwent  treat- 
position  as  a  consultant  on  the  ment  at  Fitzgerald-Mercy  hos- 
,  “  --  newspaper  advertising  program  pital  after  being  bitten  by  a 

orpnizatlons  seeking  to  of  the  War  Finance  Division,  dog. 

:e  his  causes.  Sumner  Treasury  Department,  involving 
s,  former  Undersecretary  monthly  Washington  confer- 
te  and  coli^nist  for  the  ences. 

William  Marriott,  for  two 

years  with  the  local  advertising  ALFRED  A.  CROWELL,  for  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  last  year  managing  editor  of 
Tribune,  is  leaving  to  join  the  the  Middletoum  (O.)  Journal, 
American  Weekly,  Sunday  sec-  has  been  named  acting  chairman 
tion.  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 

W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Jr.,  western  Kent.,  O.,  State  University.  He 
manager  of  DeLisser,  Inc.,  pub-  succeeds  Frederick  Marbut  who 
lishers  representatives,  and  Mrs.  has  joined  the  journalism  de- 
Fitzpatrick  are  the  parents  of  a  partment  at  Pennsylvania  State 
third  daughter,  born  Nov.  13  at  College.  Formerly  managing 
.  ti  ,  EUmhurst,  Ill.  editor  of  the  Columbus  ( Ga. ) 

ot  Mrs.  Charlotte  Kelm  has  Enquirer,  Crowell  received  his 
♦  West  Coast  to  join  the  master’s  degree  from  the  Medill 

at  Home,  advertising  department  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  North- 
on  d^oc-  Antigo  (Wls.)  Journal.  After  western  University.  Marbut  for¬ 
me  Home  working  for  several  Seattle  merly  was  with  the  AP  at  New 
newspapers,  Mrs.  Kelm  had  been  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Washington, 
or  of  the  classified  advertising  manager  D.  C. 

cpress  and  for  the  Vancouver  ( Wash. )  Co-  Robert  Ryan,  formerly  of  the 
xrently  on  lumbian  five  years.  Canton  ( O. )  Repository,  has 

^  Russell  Pfister,  for  many  joined  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon- 
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In  The  Edtioriol  Rooms 


(koiiGE  C.  Dworsky,  re¬ 
porter,  desk  man  and  bureau 
niMger  for  the  Buffalo  ( N.  Y. ) 
Courier-Express  for  the  last  10 
jeers,  has  resigned  to  become 
editor  of  the  St.  Albans  (Vt.) 


N-A-N-C-Y  spells  laughter 
seven  days  a  week  in  Ernie 
BushmiUer's  daily  strip  and 
Sunday  page  of  the  same 
name. 

For  samples  of  NANCY,  the 
little  girl  who  gets  the  hig 
laughs,  write  to 


Proof?  Lists  oa  DUETS.  lAftNAlY, 
THE  BERRYS  oad  oor  other,  reader- 
tested  oad  ioterest-provee  coasic 
strips  oad  poaels  speek 
ri  R  for  theaiselves!  Per 
tf*’  K  proofs  oad  terms  write 
or  •  .  o 


C.  RICE,  formerly  ad-  \  OxNVtfL  A 

.  [Saak.)  Leader-Post  and  jjr 

‘  ooskatchetoan  Farmer,  has  Y*'^T*r 

jf  ypoioted  assistant  general  ff 

SSt  Saskatoon 

otar-Phoenix.  Albert 
■ua.  fonner  advertising  man- 
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with  a  bakery  truck  and  was 
slightly  injured. 

Harry  Bennett,  former  Akron 
(O. )  Timee-Press  city  editor  and 
for  the  last  several  years  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Akron 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  manager  of 
two  amusement  parks. 

May  Lamberton  Becker.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  children's 
book  editor  and  chairman  in 
America  of  the  Books  Across  the 
Sea  Society,  arranged  the  cur¬ 
rent  exhibit  of  the  British  war¬ 
time  books  for  children  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  as  part  of  the 
first  simultaneous  coloration  of 
Children’s  Book  Week  in  both 
countries.  Dorothy  Bromley, 
Herald  Tribune  women's  activi¬ 
ties  editor,  pinch-hit  as  speaker 
for  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer  of  the 
Washington  Post,  at  the  50th 
anniversary  meet  of  the  League 
for  Political  Education. 

Charlie  Solomon,  veteran  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  reporter, 
is  sick  at  Barnert  Hospital, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

William  O.  Dapping,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Auburn  ( N.  Y.) 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

_ Every  Saturday  tince  1884 


With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Jour- 
naliat.  eaubliahed  March  24.  1884;  Newa- 
Mperdom,  Marcia  1892;  Fourth  EaUU, 
March  1,  1894;  Editor  &  Publiaher.  De¬ 
cember  7,  ISKll;  Advertising,  February 
7,  1925.  Titles  Patented  and  Registered. 

Contents  copyrighted  1944. _ 

The  Eoitob  &  Publishee  Co..  Inc. 
James  Weight  Bbowh 

_ _ President _ 

General  Publication  Offices: 
Seventeenth  Floor,  Times  Tower 
42d  St.  &  Broadway,  Ntew  York  City  18. 
Telephones: 
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A  NEWSPAPEE  rOE  MAEEBS  Or  NEWSPAPEES 
Roet.  U.  Beown^  Editor;  Jeeome  h! 
Walkee,  Managing  Editor;  Samuel 
Rovnee,  News  Editor;  Philip  Schuyleb, 
Dwight  Bentbl,  Maev  Elizabeth 
Lashee,  Helen  M.  Staunton,  Betty 
Feezbl,  Features;  Jack  Pbicb,  T.  S. 
Ievin,  W.  Livingston  Labneo,  Fbank 
B.  Fehlman,  Contributing  Editors;  Vie- 

ciNiA  Beown,  Librarian. _ 

James  Weight  Bbown  Je.,  Publisher; 
Chaeles  T.  Stuaet,  General  Manager 
and  Advertising  Director;  Josiah  B. 
Keeney,  Marketing  and  Research  Man¬ 
ager;  Geoece  H.  Steate.  Circulation 
Manager;  Mas.  Maey  F.  Godson,  Classi- 

lied  and  Placement  Manager. _ 

Washington  4.  D.  C.  Bureau,  James  J. 
Butleb.  1383  National  Press  Bldg.,  Tele- 

phone.  Republic  1980. _ 

Chicago  1.  Bureau,  810  London  Guaran¬ 
tee  and  Accident  Building.  360  North 
-Michigan  Avc.,  Tel.  State  4898;  Geoece 
Beandenbueg,  Editor;  Harey  K. 

Black.  Advertising  Representative. _ 

Philadelphia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial 
Trust  Bldg.,  ISth  and  Market  Sts.,  Phila. 
2,  Pa.,  Tel.  RITenhouse  4582;  Chaeles 

W.  Duke,  Correspondent. _ 

Pacific  Coast  Correspondent:  Haeey  Nei^ 
ion,  2402  Russell  St.,  Berkeley.  Cal. 
Telephone  Thomwall  9868;  Donald  R. 
Tayloe,  1410  Norton  Ave.,  Glendale, 
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Paciffc  Coast  Advertising  Representative: 
Duncan  A.  Scott,  Mills  Building,  San 
Francisco  4;  Telephone,  Sutter  1?93; 
and  408  Pershing  Square  Building,  Los 
Angeles  13:  Telephone,  Michigan  0921. 
London  Office:  Veka  Crandlbe,  Man¬ 
ager.  "Downalong.**  Barnet  Gate  Lane, 
Arkley,  Herts.  England. 

Subsceiptior  Rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance:  United  States  and  Island  Pos- 
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Citizen- Advertiter,  was  chosen  a 
Democratic  elector  Nov.  7  for 
the  fourth  time. 

Bill  Lush,  former  sports 
writer  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  now  is 
Sunday  Magazine  editor  for  the 
.same  paper. 

Lew  M.  Williams,  formerly 
of  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Spokane  ( Wash. )  Chronicle  and 
the  Juneau  Alaska  Empire,  has 
been  appointed  secretary  of 
Alaska. 

Jeanette  Huston,  graduate  of 
the  Illinois  University  School  of 
Journalism,  has  joined  the  San 
Francisco  AP  bureau  as  cable 
librarian,  replacing  June  Jef¬ 
fers.  resigned. 

John  W.  Springer,  who  joined 
U.P.  in  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  Fresno, 
Cal.,  U.P.  bureau.  He  succeeds 
Nick  Allen,  former  U.P.  man¬ 
ager  in  Fresno  and  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  who  resigned  to  join  the 
Blue  Network  news  staff  in  San 
Francisco. 

Arch  Ward,  Chicago  Tribune 
sports  editor,  is  the  author  of 
“Frank  Leahy  and  the  Fighting 
Irish."  which  is  being  published 
by  Putnam. 

David  Nichol,  Chicago  Daily 
News  foreign  correspondent  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  Russia, 
spoke  before  the  fall  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Greater  Chicago 
Safety  Council.  Nov.  14,  on 
“Russia  As  I  See  It.” 

Dan  Thompson,  director  of 
radio  for  the  National  Safety 
Council,  has  been  made  also 
assistant  manager  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  department  of  public  in¬ 
formation,  Chicago,  succeeding 
James  W.  Crayhorn.  who  has 
joined  the  public  relations  staff 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey. 

Carl  Bell,  former  sports 
writer  on  the  Fort  Smith  ( Ark. ' 
Southwest  American,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  AP  Little  Rock 
bureau. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Heiskell  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city  staff  of  the 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

Miss  Margaret  Shannon,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Little  Rock 
( Ark. )  Gazette,  has  joined  the 
new  staff  of  the  Atlanta  ( Ga. ) 
Journal.  Hugh  Park  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Journal 
copy  desk  to  the  news  desk  to 
cover  special  features. 

Mrs.  Alberta  Loss,  formerly 
reporter  on  the  Macon  (Ga. ) 
News,  who  recently  joined  the 
Atlanta  U.P.  bureau,  has  now 
been  transferred  to  the  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  bureau.  William  Pat¬ 
terson,  who  was  bureau  man¬ 
ager  in  Jacksonville,  has  joined 
the  Atlanta  bureau.  Bill  Key. 
formerly  with  the  news  staff  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  has  joined  the 
Atlanta  U.P.  bureau.  William 
Tilly,  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Atlanta  U.P.  bureau,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  bureau  as  manager. 
Mrs.  Wylene  Maddux,  who  has 
been  in  the  Birmingham  bureau, 
has  been  transferr^  to  the  At¬ 
lanta  bureau. 

Keith  Kerman,  member  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  editorial 
staff  for  the  last  16  years,  has 


been  made  assistant  editor  of 
“Pictures.”  the  paper’s  roto¬ 
gravure  section.  Basil  Rudd, 
former  Post-Dispatch  reporter,  is 
now  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 
James  A.  Schein  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch.  Robert  Bogard.  Post- 
Dispatch  reporter,  and  his  wife 
are  parents  of  a  girl,  their  first 
child,  born  recently. 

John  S.  Bowman,  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  reporter,  and  wife 
are  parents  of  a  boy,  second 
child,  born  Nov.  17. 

Ralph  Norton,  former  Bloom¬ 
ington  ( Ill. )  Pantograph  re¬ 
porter,  is  now  with  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

W.  Stanley  Moore,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Morganton  ( N.  C. ) 
News-Herald,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Morganton  Ki- 
wanis  Club.  He  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

Alexander  Griffin,  former 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  is  broad¬ 
casting  a  new  radio  program  in 
conjunction  with  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Board  of  Education,  known 
as  “Behind  Today’s  War  News.” 
Pupils  of  the  various  private, 
public  and  parochial  schools  in 
Philadelphia  listen  in  their 
classrooms  to  Griffin’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  news  in  current 
events  style.  Griffin  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  two  recently  published 
books.  “A  Ship  to  Remember” 
and  “Here  Come  the  Marines.” 

Lee  Kanner.  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record’s  copy  desk,  is  cele¬ 
brating  the  arrival  of  a  son. 

Former  Marine  Lt.  Herbert 
Altshull  has  joined  the  AP 
staff  in  Philadelphia. 

Hal  Hadley,  who  handles  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  system 
of  flashcast  news  bulletins,  is  ill 
in  University  Hospital. 

Ernest  Jones,  who  returned 
to  the  staff  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World  -  Herald  from  the  Army 
recently,  ha«  joined  the  public 
relations  staff  of  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  in  Omaha.  New 


additions  to  the  World-Hinti 
staff  include  Mary  Lou  Sivt 
John  Quinn  and  May  Loue 
Hamilton. 


Raymond  Abrashkin  of  Pg, 
weekly  Picture  News  section,* 
back  at  his  desk  after  i  )| 
months’  hitch  in  the  Merchns 
Marine.  Miss  Betty  Moorstib. 
previously  with  the  San  Ditu 
(  Cal. )  Journal,  is  now  on  PVi 
city  staff. 


With  The  Colon 


LT.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  Ji,  « 

of  U.  S.  Sen.  Byrd,  publifin 
of  the  Winchester  (Va.)  Sts 
and  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  Ntn- 
Record,  has  been  promoted  n 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  c» 
mander.  Comm.  Byrd,  who  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  service  n 
editor  of  the  Winchester  ^ 
and  general  manager  of  th 
News-Record,  is  executive  offict: 
and  second  in  command  of  i 
Navy  patrol  bomber  squa^ 
of  four-engine  fiying  boaU.  Ht 
entered  the  service  in  1941,  ba 
served  a  tour  of  duty  in  a  cte- 
bat  area,  and  is  now  with  bi 
squadron  at  a  California  nan 
base  preparing  to  return  toow- 
seas  duty  in  a  short  time. 

Ronald  Hood  and  Amu 
Windham,  USNR,  two  forae 
members  of  the  editorial  depm- 
ment  of  the  Birmingham  (Aki 
Age-Herald,  have  been  promoM 
to  lieutenant  commanders  (m 
the  rank  of  lieutenant;  Cobbi 
Hood  was  city  editor  of  Ibt 
Age-Herald  before  receivini  i 
commission  in  the  Naval  Res^ 
in  May,  1942,  and  Comm.  Winii- 
ham  was  a  reporter  and  ag 
desk  man  before  joininf  4 
service  January  of  the  sm 
year.  He  was  public  relatni 
administrative  officer  at  Hr 
Eighth  Naval  District  Headqior 
ters  in  New  Orleans,  but  is  not 
attending  the  Navy’s  MiliUij 
Government  School  in  Nei 
York. 

Ansel  E.  M.  Talbert,  fom* 
aviation  editor  and  foreign  or 
( Continued  on  page  48) 


61  JOE’S 
HEART  TALKS 
with  DORIS  BLAKE 


Since  the  war  began,  interesting 
letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  been  received  by  Doris 
Blake.  Questions  oh  love,  dates, 
marriage  and  other  problems 
are  handled  in  a  sincere,  sympa¬ 
thetic  manner.  Share  Doris  Blake 
and  her  experiences  with  your 
readers.  Daily  and  Sunday. 


...for  proofs  and  prices/ WRITE-PHONE-Wtt 
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Puck -The  Comic  Weekly,  the  majority 
of  them  consistently  year  after  year. 

These  firms  proved  Puck’s  worth.  They 
have  found  what  tremendous  sales  power 
there  is  in  getting  their  advertising  “  next 
to”  a  picture  story  starring  such  popular 
and  beloved  personalities  as  "Jiggs  and 
Maggie,  ”  "  Blondieand  Dagwood,  ”  "The 
Little  King,”  “Prince  Valiant,”  "Little 
Annie  Rooney,”  "The  Katzenjammer 
Kids,”  and  all  the  others  who  "live”  in 
Puck’s  great  all-star  cast. 

No  less  than  20,000,000  people  read 
Puck  every  week.  Distributed  through 
1 5  great  Sunday  newspapers  from  coast 
to  coast.  Puck  is  "family  reading”  in 
over  6,500,000  homes. 

In  the  post-war  period.  Puck  will  be 
even  more  important,  because  to  millions 
it’s  been  "an  oasis  of  fun”  in  a  war-torn 
world ...  a  weekly  publication  peculiarly 
close  to  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of 
the  American  people. 

For  more  information  about  how  this 
publication  can  help  sell  your  company’s 
name  or  produa,  just  call  or  write  Puck- 
The  Comic  Weekly,  959  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y.,  or  Hearst  Building, 
Chicago  6,  Ill. 


WHEN  Maisie  appeared  on  the  beach 
her  mother  heard  what  was  said  all 
right— and  promptly  got  "one  of  those 
new  bathing  costumes  ’  ’  for  herself. 

Which  is  pretty  much  what  happens 
whenever  a  progressive  idea  comes  along. 

Take  the  auto.  Folks  who  yelled  "Get 
a  horse”  when  the  first  horseless  mon¬ 
sters  snorted  down  Main  Street  soon 
"knew  a  good  thing  when  they  saw  it” 

—the  second  time,  anyway. 

And  people  who,  at  first,  "couldn’t 
see  any  use  for  a  telephone”  now  have 
to  be  asked  to  limit  their  calls. 

Look  at  "the  comics”  as  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  hearty  acceptance  of  a  new  idea. 

’They’re  acknowledged  today  as  a  basic 
educational  force.  The  Army  Air  Force 
uses  the  "picture  story”  technique  to 
train  aviators.  Teachers  find  it  invaluable 
as  a  teaching  aid  in  classrooms . . .  while 
in  Sunday  Schools  across  the  country, 
children  are  learning  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible  through  stories  in  pic¬ 
tures.  And,  to  quote  a  recent  Fortune 
Magazine  poll— "  Four  out  of  five  persons 
who  buy  newspapers  read  comic  strips.” 

No  wonder  48  leading  manufacturers 
advertise  their  names  and  products  in 
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following  ore  tho  namo§  of 
tho  manufaeturort  who** 
odvorthing  ho*  appoarod  in 
Puck  during  tho  last  yoar.  Tho  j 
majority  havo  run  contittont  I 
schodulos  —  yoar  aftor  yoar  I 


Bauer  &  Black  Lid. 

Bendif  Aviation  Corporation 
Walter  J.  Black,  Inc. 

Bristol-Myers  Company 
Chesebrough  Mfg.  Co.  Consolidated 
Chrysler  Corporotion 
The  Coca-Cola  Company 
Colgate-Polmolive-Peel  Company 
Corning  Glass  Works 
The  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

Derby  Foods,  Inc. 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Doughnut  Corp.  of  America 
Eversharp,  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Fheer  Corp. 

F.  W.  Fitch  Company 
Generol  Electric  Co. 

General  Mills,  Inc. 

A.  C.  Gilbert  Co. 

Gillette  Safely  Razor  Co. 

The  Grove  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Company 
I  nlernationol  Cellucotton  Products  Co. 

The  Andrew  Jergens  Company 
"The  ‘Junket’  Folks” 

(Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc.) 

Lambert  Pharmocal  Company 
Lamont,  Corliss  &  Company 
Thomas  Leeming  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lever  Brothers  Company 
The  Lionel  Corporation 
AAaybelline  Company 
The  Mennen  Company 
Pepsi-Cola  Company 
The  Pepsodent  Co. 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co. 

Prbeter  &  Gamble  Co. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

Ralston  Purina  Co. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co. 

Standord  Brands,  Inc. 

Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film  Corp. 

Unicorn  Press 

U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Service 
Van  Camp’s,  Inc. 

Wilson  Chemicol  Co.,  Inc. 

William  H.  Wise  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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respondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  captain  to  major.  He 
is  at  present  a  combat  intelli¬ 
gence  officer  assigned  to  Eighth 
Air  Force  headquarters,  Eng¬ 
land.  Severin  Wojcicki,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Herald  Tribune 
News  Service,  is  home  after  30 
months  in  Africa  and  Italy. 

Maj.  Royd  Beamish,  formerly 
sports  columnist  on  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail,  and  Sot. 
George  Powell,  of  Montreal, 
member  of  the  staff  of  Maple 
Leaf,  Canadian  Army  newspa¬ 
per,  have  been  assigned  to 
Canada  to  report  on  changes 
there,  national  life,  politics, 
sports,  rationing,  industries, 
cities,  etc.,  for  Canadians  in 
Italy.  Their  stories  will  appear 
in  the  Maple  Leaf. 

Gunner  Ted  (Moaner)  Reeve. 
sports  columnist  on  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Telegram  prior  to  his 
enlistment  at  the  start  of  the 
war.  has  been  injured  and  is  in 
a  London  hospital.  His  elbow 
was  broken  while  in  action  in 
Belgium.  Since  going  overseas, 
Ted  has  sent  his  column  when 
possible,  writing  about  sports 
among  the  men  in  the  front  lines. 

Flt.  Lt.  Fred  Jackson,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star,  has  been  promoted 
from  the  rank  of  flying  officer 
after  being  with  the  RCAF  16 
months.  He  is  public  relations 
officer  for  the  Leaside.  Thunder- 
bird  and  Goose  squadrons  oper¬ 
ating  out  of  England. 

A.  R.  Nelson,  former  assistant 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  is  serv¬ 
ing  aboard  a  destroyer  escort  in 
the  Atlantic. 

Lt.  Martin  Southeimer,  au¬ 
thor  of  “Newspaperman”  and 
formerly  news  editor  on  the  San 
Francisco  News,  was  a  recent 
visitor  at  San  Francisco  on  a 
short  leave  after  service  in  the 
South  Pacific  with  the  Army 
Signal  Corps. 

Lt.  Harold  V.  Banks,  USNR, 
on  military  leave  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  city  editor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
has  been  promoted  to  lieutenant 
commander.  He  is  attached  to 
the  staff  of  Rear  Adm.  Frank  A. 
Braisted,  USN,  Commandant  of 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Operating  Base, 
Bermuda. 

Maj.  John  P.  McKnicht,  of 
Shelby,  N.  C.,  formerly  with  the 
AP,  has  been  appointed  to  head 
a  new  staff  on  information  and 
education  of  the  U.  S.  Army  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

S/ScT.  John  Derr,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  News,  has  become  en¬ 
gaged  to  Margaret  Dunlap  Gara- 
brant,  of  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Sgt.  Derr  is  now  home  on  leave 
after  having  served  for  two 
years  in  the  Far  Elast  as  sports 
editor  of  the  CBI  Roundup,  the¬ 
ater  newspaper  for  China, 
Burma  and  India. 

Julius  Klein,  former  Chicago 
newspaper  man,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  full  colonel  with  Gen. 
MacArthur’s  forces.  Col.  Klein, 
who  entered  the  Army  in  1941 
with  the  33rd  Division,  Illinois 
National  Guard,  is  in  charge  of 


a  secret  Pacific  port  through 
which  flow  most  of  Gen.  MacAr¬ 
thur’s  supplies.  He  has  received 
three  unit  citations  for  his  work 
in  expediting  supplies. 

PvT.  Leonard  Cuellar,  26,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  Times  editorial  em¬ 
ploye  now  “somewhere  in  Bel¬ 
gium,”  recently  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  for  meritorious 
service. 

Lt.  Col.  G.  R.  Johnston,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Jackson  ( Mich. )  Citi¬ 
zen-Patriot  and  military  writer 
for  Booth  Newspapers.  Inc.,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
colonel,  and  with  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  AAF  Materiel  Com¬ 
mand  and  the  Air  Service  Com¬ 
mand  into  the  Air  Technical 
Service  Command,  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  Lt.  Gen.  William  S. 
Knudsen,  industrialist  and  di¬ 
rector  of  ATSC. 

Col.  Harold  B.  Hinton,  mem¬ 
ber  of  ♦he  New  York  Times 
Washington  bureau,  formerly  on 
duty  in  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  headquarters  and  with 
the  12th  Air  Force,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations  officer 
on  the  staff  of  Lt.  Gen.  Barton 
K.  Yount,  at  Headquarters  of  the 
AAF  Training  Command. 

Don  Donaghey,  feature  writer 
on  the  sports  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  and  a  former 
president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Sports  Writers’  Association,  has 
been  called  into  the  Navy. 

Lt.  James  Potter  DuBois,  Jr., 
former  member  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer's  advertising 
staff,  is  now  an  executive  officer 
of  the  USS  Meriwether. 


Wedding  Bells 


FIRST  LT.  WALTER  R.  VERN- 

STROM,  formerly  with  the 
Bend  ( Ore. )  Bulletin  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  and  Margaret  Finne¬ 
gan,  formerly  with  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital-Journal  and  As¬ 
toria  ( Ore. )  Astorian  Budget, 
were  married  Nov.  19  in  New 
York,  where  he  is  on  duty  in  the 
training  aide  division  of  the 
AAF.  Both  are  residents  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Oregon. 

Lea  Mize,  Akron  (O.)  Beacon- 
Journal  reporter  for  two  years, 
has  resign^  to  wed  Lt.  Donald 
R.  Warfield,  USN,  at  Ottumwa, 
la.,  Nov.  25. 

■ 

Ouija  Board  Poll 

To  William  A.  Norris  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  went  a 
measure  of  fame  last  week  for 
his  “Norris  One  Man  Poll” 
which  predicted  the  outcome  of 
the  Presidential  election  more 
accurately  than  any  of  the  na¬ 
tional  polls — it  says  here.  Mr. 
Norris’s  poll  reported  erred  on 
the  final  count  by  .2%,  as  against 
a  Gallup  poll  error  of  1.7,  Cross- 
ley  error  of  1.0%,  and  a  Fortune 
poll  error  of  .4.  Mr.  Norris  de¬ 
clares  he  used  the  most  modern 
statistical  methods — and  a  Ouija 
board  to  reduce  the  margin  of 
error. 

■ 

In  Brussels,  Too 

Because  of  a  newsprint  short¬ 
age,  the  seven  Brussels  news¬ 
papers  are  skipping  publication 
two  days  a  week. 


Liberty  Ship  to  Honor 
Late  W.  L  McLean 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  20 — The 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  has 
announced  that  it  will  honor  the 
memory  of  William  L.  McLean, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
from  1895  until  his  death  in  1931, 
by  naming  one  of  the  new  Lib¬ 
erty  ships  for  him. 

William  L.  McLean  was  the 
father  of  Robert  McLean,  now 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Bulletin  and  president  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  of  William  L. 
McLean,  vice-president  and  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Bulletin.  ’The  Mari¬ 
time  Commission’s  announce¬ 
ment  said: 

“The  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  the  ’Trea¬ 
sury  Department  and  the  Mari¬ 
time  Commission  decided  to 
honor  Mr.  McLean’s  memory  be¬ 
cause  the  Evening  Bulletin  was 
the  originator  of  the  ‘Newspa- 
perboys  -  for  -  Victory  -  Program’ 
which  sold  as  of  Nov.  9  a  total 
of  1,248,058,634  ten-cent  War 
Savings  Stamps  throughout  the 
Nation.” 

The  ship  is  under  construc¬ 
tion  at  the  Southeastern  Ship¬ 
building  Corp.  yards.  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  scheduled  to  be 
launched  Dec.  14.  Its  official 
sponsor  will  be  the  mother  of 
Leslie  Palmer,  of  Athens,  Pa.,  a 
carrier  boy  who  won  out  over 
all  competitors  in  the  Interstate 
ICMA  district  comprising  the 
District  of  Columbia.  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  Leslie  sold  near¬ 
ly  5,000  ten-cent  stamps. 

Bulletin  executives,  headed  by 
Robert  and  William  L.  McLean, 
will  attend  the  ceremonies.  ’The 
party  will  include  Richard  W. 
Slocum,  general  manager;  How¬ 
ard  W.  Stodghill,  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  business  manager  and  also 
chairman  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  War  Finance  Divi¬ 
sion,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department, 
and  others. 

■ 

NAB  Approves  $75,000 
For  Audience  Bureau 

Plans  for  Broadcast  Measure¬ 
ment  Bureau — the  “ABC  of 
radio  broadcasting” — were  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters’  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago 
last  week  at  which  $75,000  was 
appropriated  to  get  the  project 
under  way  early  next  year. 

At  the  meeting,  the  NAB 
board  formally  approved  BMB, 
which  had  previously  been 
adopted  by  members  of  the  NAB 
executives’  War  Conference  in 
Chicago  last  August.  ’The  plan 
for  audience  measurement  has 
also  been  approved  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  and  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers. 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  five 
members  of  each  of  three  par¬ 
ticipating  groups — ^NAB,  Four 
A’s  and  ANA — will  serve  on  the 
BMB  board  of  directors.  Terms 
will  be  for  three  years  each,  the 
first  appointments  to  be  stag¬ 
gered.  On  important  matters,  a 
majority  vote  of  each  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  groups  will  be  nec¬ 


essary,  but  on  routine  aflaim 
majority  vote  of  a  quonm, 
which  is  placed  at  nine,  will  lx 
sufficient  to  pass  on  any  iwK^ 

In  appropriating  $75,001 
which  was  estimated  as  ^  is! 
itial  outlay  for  the  first  jttfi 
operation,  NAB  pointed  out  the 
it  is  lending  the  money  to  BkB. 
to  be  returned  after  the  bumg 
becomes  operative  and  selfsw 
taining.  BMB  will  be  supported 
by  subscriptions  from  ststiois. 
advertisers  and  agencies.  All  n- 
dio  stations,  including  non-NiU 
members,  will  be  invited  to  kn 
BMB. 

A  director  of  information  in 
BMB,  still  to  be  appointed,  wii 
attend  all  NAB  district  meetiip 
scheduled  for  January  and  feh 
bruary  to  explain  the  meaiuR' 
ment  bureau. 

■ 

Speyer  Heads  Reseoicii 
For  Rotogravure  Group 

Joseph  A.  Speyer  assunsd 
new  duties  this  week  as  piaw 
tion  and  research  manafer  i 
First  3  Markets 
Group,  which 
comprises  the 
rotogravure  sec- 
tions  of  the 
New  York  Sun¬ 
day  News,  the 
Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune  and  the 
P  hiladelphia 
Sunday  Inquir¬ 
er. 

Plans  are  be¬ 
ing  made  for  an 
expanded  re¬ 
search  depart¬ 
ment.  according  to  the  annouser 
ment  by  Tyler  Watson,  recentij 
appointed  advertising  mani|e 
of  the  group. 

Speyer’s  background  incluk 
the  promotion  departments  i 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Riiiii 
Station  WGN,  and  First  3  Mr 
kets. 

■ 

Raleigh  Ads  Recognis 
Cigaret  Shortage 

In  its  current  ad  for  Rakijl 
cigarets.  Brown  &  Wllliaa* 
Tobacco  Co.  takes  note  of  thi 
cigaret  shortage  of  today,  as  m 
other  tobacco  company  seems -f 
have  done  in  its  advertisini  s* 
far. 

’The  ad,  the  first  of  a  specai 
series  of  three  built  around  t!* 
shortage  theme,  points  out  hw 
many  smokers  who  try  Raleifii 
more  or  less  accidentally  wba 
unable  to  procure  their  own  p* 
ticular  favorite  brand  discovert 
the  brand’s  excellence  and  m 
come  regular  Raleigh  cigsreS 
buyers. 

Headlined  “The  cigaret  ^ort 
age  gives  Murphy  a  clue," 
ad  pictures  a  police  judge  dw 
ing  out  a  bit  of  advice  to  0 
staff  detective.  The  copy  n>B 
sage  is  presented  through  ® 
conversation  carried  on  by  ® 
two  characters. 

Prepared  by  Batten,  Bart* 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  the  ad  seW 
will  run  in  Raleigh’s  reguhw 
scheduled  75  newspapers,  mj* 
of  which  are  in  the  east  r» 
lowing  a  new  format.  ^  “ 
measure  750  lines  by  »rt 
columns. 


Sp«T« 
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The  hunger  that  does  not  die . . . 


Tlie  insistence  of  man’s  mind  on  information  is  as 
urgent  as  the  hunger  of  his  belly  for  food.  Since  he 
first  began  to  think,  man  has  demanded  answers  to 
his  questions  about  the  world  he  lives  in. 

By  the  answers  he  accepts  he  will  guide  his  actions 
whether  those  answers  be  truth  or  falsehood,  fact  or 
fiction,  science  or  superstition. 

Tliat  is  why,  as  the  world  grows  more  complex, 
truth  in  the  news  of  the  world  grows  more  vital.  Men 
who  understand  each  other  work  forward  together,  as 
friends.  Men  who  misunderstand  each  other  make  war 
and  kill  and  die. 

As  an  American,  you  are  served  by  the  swiftest  and 


most  eager  news  machinery  ever  known.  Into  its  daily 
task,  your  magnificent  working  press  pours  more  abil¬ 
ity,  integrity,  and  fearless,  tireless  energy  than  has  per¬ 
haps  been  poured  into  any  other  job  men  do  for  man. 

And  to  help  you  make  the  most  of  your  news,  we 
publish  Newsweek.  Newsweek  brings  you  the  facts  of 
the  week,  in  quick  and  clear  synopsis.  Newsweek  gives 
you  interpretation  of  the  news  by  the  ablest  minds  we 
can  find.  Newsweek  gives  you  forecast  of  news  to  come 
with  a  record  that  is  unique  in  the  world  of  publishing. 

You  will  know  your  world  better  when  you  know 
Newsweek  — as  millions  of  the  world’s  hest-informed 
people  can  tell  you  from  their  own  experience  with 
Newsweek! 
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TT  ip  m  He  writes  most  of  his  stuff  on  reporting  was  because  it  kept 

no  1 UTXIS  wUt  speculation,  he  says,  but  has  him  away  from  his  family  too 

_  _  ,  never  had  a  piece  rejected.  He  much.  Indeed  the  reason  he  got 

was  moving  so  much  material  into  lighter-than-air  writing  in 
*  Qjjg  aviation  magazine  the  the  first  place  was  a  sympathetic 

T  editor  advised  him  he’d  have  to  interest  in  the  desire  of  his  two 

lyOUMllXlVlXS  write  under  a  pen  name  too,  lest  sons  to  ride  in  a  blimp  at  $5 
o  ^  B-  •  •  u  a  j  readers  think  he  had  bought  each  when  he  didn’t  have  the 

R.  G.  Picinich  Adapts  an  interest  in  the  publication.  $5. 

Mass-Method  Efficiencv  might  think  all  this  “That’s  pretty  steep.”  he  told 

mass  Motnoa  tmciency  the  the  boys,  ’’but  I’ve  got  an  idea. 

To  Writing  Game  world’s  worst  husband,  but  I’ll  write  an  article  on  blimps 

while  Mrs.  Picinich  was  not  and  sell  it  for  enough  money  to 
It  s  nothing  special  to  say  of  queried  on  how  it  feels  being  buy  the  tickets.” 
a  newspaper  man  that  he  writes  married  to  a  story  mill,  her  hus-  He  and  the  youngsters  rode 
pieces  for  magazines  in  his  spare  band’s  apparently  straightfor-  blimps  regularly  and  frequently 
time,  because  ^ard  testimony  indicates  that  thereafter,  he  says, 
lots  ^f  Mw^a-  you’d  be  wrong.  In  fact,  he  says,  Mr.  Picinich’s  facile  pen  is  not 
j_  restricted  to  lighter-than-air  lit- 


the  reason  he  quit  metropolitan 


COMMUNICATIONS! 


one  after  an-i 
other  like  a< 
doughnut  ma-| 
chine  .  .  .  well., 
you  sort  of  won-i 
der  how  he' 

does  it. 

So.  you  ask  R.  G.  Picinich  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  who  is 
the  man  in  question,  and  when 
he  gets  done  explaining,  you' 
have  the  idea  that  maybe  this 
genial. 


Picinich 


gray-haired  chap  whoi 
looks  like  a  stock  broker  has, 
gears  inside  of  him  instead  of 
the  usual  assorted  organs — andi 
ulcers  —  with  which  ordinary 
newspaper  men  function. 

But  first  of  all  it  should  be 
said  of  Mr.  Picinich  that  he  is| 
not  a  reporter  or  an  editor — . 
though  a  New  York  reportoriall 
career  is  part  of  his  background 
—but  a  subscription  and  direct 
mail  manager.  And  second,  that 
he  has  reportedly  written  more 
lighter-than-air  aviation  articles 
than  any  other  writer  in  the 
business.  ' 

Questions  and  Answers 
For  a  man  holding  a  regular 
eight-hour,  five-day-a-week  jobi 
such  production  calls  for  massj 
efficiency  methods,  and  that’s] 
where  Mr.  Picinich  shines.  Hisj 


Tl**  Teteetwa*  Telkd  "Mr.  W«t»on,  comf  hw,  I  want  you!” 
This  sentence,  spoken  by  .Xlesander  (fraham  Bell  in  his  Boston 
workshop  on  March  10,  1876,  to  summon  hia  assistant,  was  the 
first  ever  transmitted  by  telephone.  This  great  event  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  Bell  'Telephone  System  —  for  which  Western 
Klectric  has  been  the  manufacturer  since  1882. 


The  Tsiapkana  Spans  Ika  CanHaanll  On  January  25,  1915,'!' 
in  New  York,  once  more  talketl  to  Mr.  Watson,  ika  u 
San  Francisco,  on  a  momriiloiis  i>ccasion — the  openis|W 
phone  service  across  .America.  This  was  made  |Missiblekyf' 
Electric  vacuum  lube  re|>eatrrs  -  first  of  many  millaMsas 
the  Bell  System. 


HiVEN  BEFORE  the  first  of  these  historic  events.  Western 
Electric — founded  in  1869 — was  making  electrical  com¬ 
munications  equipment. 

The  Company's  work  as  maker  of  Bell  Telephone' 
apparatus  since  1882  has  led  to  many  other  sound-trans¬ 
mission  products  which  enrich  your  life.  Radio  in  all  its 
forms — talking  picture  equipment — train  dispatching 
equipment — public  address  systems — hearing  aids — all 
owe  much  to  the  pioneering  work  of  Western  Electric. 

This  year— as  the  Company  marks  its  75th  .\nni- 
versary — Western  Electric  is  the  nation's  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  electronic  and  communications  equipment  to 
speed  victory. 

During  the  6tk  War  Loan  Drive,  buy  more  Bond$  than  evert 


assimilation,  which  he  handle.sj 
neatly  during  the  hour  ferry-i 
boat  trip  to  and  from  his  home  I 
New  Jersey  each  workingi 


in  1  ,  _  _ ^ 

day,  and  while  riding  the  sub°l 
way. 

Organization  he  does  in  bed| 
at  night,  popping  out  occasion-; 
ally  to  write  down  ideas  as  they 
occur.  Then  comes  the  writing. 
He  plans  his  articles  for  a  leng^ 
which  can  be  written  in  two 
days — that  is  to  say,  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  Come  Monday 
morning  Mr.  Picinich  has  a  com¬ 
pleted  article,  ready  for  mailing 
to  an  editor. 


RaSi*  TsIaplwiM  Spaai  Hia  AtfaalicI  Just  before  daws  <■ 
21,  1915,  the  first  apoken  words  croesed  the  Atlantic  tiv 
from  Arlington,  Va.,  and  received  in  Faria  by  '**^*“^ 
radio  telephone.  Out  of  thra  pioneering  came  world-wiatt® 
— hgoadcaating — aviation,  marine  and  police  radio. 


Western  Electric 


1 

1-  - 

•a  a. 

ARE  YOU  GETTING  THE  HIGHWAYS 
YOU  ARE  “^nea^  FOR? 


Whether  you  drive  a  car  ...  a 
truck  ...  or  a  Truck-Trailer  .  .  . 
do  you  realize  that  you  may  not 
be  getting  the  highways  you’ve 
been  taxed  for? 


If  you  live  in  Iowa,  Oregon, 
West  Virginia,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  New 
Hampshire,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Maine,  Nevada,  North  or  South 
Dakota,  your  taxes  are  protected 
by  State  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  which  guarantee  they  are 
not  to  be  used  for  anything  other 
than  highway  purposes.  Kentucky, 
Nebraska  and  Washington  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  join  these  fifteen  States 
soon  to  bring  the  total  to  eighteen. 


You’ve  probably  heard  that 
highways  are  subsidized  by  the 
Government,  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  You  and  every  other  high¬ 
way  user  pay  your  way  .  .  .  and 
nore,  too. 


A  study  by  the  Federal  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Transp>ortation  showed 
this  conclusively.*  Figures  in  this 
study  reveal  payments  in  excess 
of  highway  costs,  for  one  year 
alone,  amounting  to  $2.00  for  a 
passenger  car  and  up  to  $314.00 
for  a  Truck-Trailer. 


general  State  distribution  .  .  . 
and  other  miscellaneous  purposes. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  years. 
From  1934  through  1942  the  total 
of  highway  taxes  used  for  purposes 
other  them  road  building  and  main¬ 
tenance  amounts  to  more  than 
one  and  one-half  billion  dollars — 
a  sum  sufficient  to  pave  eleven 
concrete  roads  22  ft.  wide  from 
Maine  to  California. 


But,  if  you  live  in  one  of  the  30 
other  States,  now  is  the  time  to 
insist  to  your  Legislators  that  your 


It  is  not  contended  that  ex¬ 
penditures  for  education  and  relief- 
work  are  not  worthy,  but  the 
money  you  have  paid  in  taxes  as 
a  highway  user  should  not  be 
raided  to  finance  other  projects 
which  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
public  as  a  whole.  Taxes  levied 
for  highway  use  should  be  ex¬ 
pended  solely  for  highways! 


State  adopt  similar  amendments 
to  stop  dipping  into  highway  funds 
for  other  purposes.  The  automatic 
result  of  such  action  would  be 
either — (1)  reduced  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  taxes,  or — (2)  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  more  and  better  highways. 


The  report  of  the  Public  Roads 
Administration  for  1942  reveals 
that  highway  taxes  collected  by 
the  States  for  that  year  amounted 
to  $1,537,336,000  and  expenditures 
were  $1,469,982,000,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  sum  of  $204,165,000  of 
highway  tax  funds  allocated  for 
financing  unemployment . . .  relief 
costs  . .  .  education  .  .  .  sums  for 


Isn’t  it  logical  to  assume  that, 
whenever  highway  funds  are  ex¬ 
pended  for  any  other  purpose, 
either  (1)  the  highway  building, 
maintenance  and  safety  programs 
are  being  sacrificed,  or  (2)  the 
present  rates  of  taxation  on  mo¬ 
tor  vehicles  are  too  high  in  the 
offending  States? 


*The  late  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  when 
Federal  Coordinator  oi  Transportation, 
stated,  “For  all  practical  purposes  it 
may  be  said  that  motor  vehicle  users  as 
a  class  have  paid  their  way  since  1927“ 
(Page  26,  “Public  Aids  to  Transporta¬ 
tion,"  Volume  I,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington — 1940). 


Ssrvke  in  frincipal  CHiet 


World's  Largest  Builders  of  Truck-Trailers 
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PROMOTION 


Mailbag  Review  Takes 
Promotion  Spotlight 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


OUR  HATS  are  off  to  the  Spo¬ 
kane  Spokesman-Review  and 
Chronicle,  Publishers  W.  H. 
Cowles.  Sr.  and  Jr.,  and  Promo¬ 
tion  Director  Ralph  E.  Dyar — 
they’re  the  derndest  promoters 
the  West  has  produced  in  a  long 
time.  We’ve  never  been  to  Spo¬ 
kane  and  at  the  rate  we’re  going 
probably  never  will  be,  but  we 
doggone  well  want  to  go  after 
seeing  all  those  purty  colored 
pictures  in  the  latest  market 
data  book  issued  by  these  news¬ 
papers. 

’The  cover  is  a  glazed  brown- 
tone  montage  of  Spokane  citi¬ 
zenry  with  a  color^  map  and 
two  copy  boxes  marked  out  by 
yellow  tone  knocked  out  of  it. 
Almost  all  the  70  pages  have 
■color,  most  of  them  full  color. 
Line,  wash,  half-tone  and  tint 
blocks  mix  in  glorious  profusion. 
Colored  tabs  enable  the  reader 
to  select  various  sections  at 
•once.  Type  is  sometimes  tight 
■and  pages  crowded,  approaching 
the  corny  in  spots  .  .  .  but  all 
such  minor  sins  are  easily  for¬ 
given  in  view  of  the  book’s  un¬ 
deniable  vigor  and  richness. 

TTiis  job  must  have  cost  a 
mint  of  money  by  medium¬ 
sized  new^aper  standards  and 
its  production  is  a  tribute  to  the 
free  enterprise  of  western 
America. 

Fact-Minded 

We’ve  never  met  Ralph  E. 
Dyar,  who  does  the  Spokane 
work;  but  because  we’ve  read 
his  book  on  promotion  and  fol¬ 
lowed  his  ads  for  years  we  al¬ 
most  feel  that  we  know  him  per¬ 
sonally.  Dyar’s  layouts  are  a 
bit  old-fashioned  and  he  loves 
a  host  of  little  half-tones  laid 
end  to  end. 

He’s  fact-minded  and  we’ll  bet 
sold  real  estate  sometime  dur¬ 
ing  his  life.  But  doggone  it,  we 
like  him!  He’s  got  enthusiasm 
for  his  subject  and  is  as  lively 
as  a  fresh-caught  salmon  in  a 
landing  net.  Some  of  our  more 
sophisticated  boys  could  well 
afford  to  trade  a  bit  of  their 
delicacy  for  his  straight-from- 
the-shoulder  approach!  Look  at 
a  copy  of  his  newly  issued  book¬ 
let  if  you  have  to  steal  it! 

MKlwattkee  Journal  Again 
SOMETIME  AGO  Look  maga¬ 
zine  started  a  new  trick  in 
contemporary  journalism  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  victims  of  their  per¬ 
sonalities  articles  to  scribble 
comments  over  the  margins  (as 
published )  in  rebuttal  or  further 
explanation.  Now  the  same 
method  bobs  up  in  a  reprint  by 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  an 
article  about  that  city  from  the 
September  issue  of  the  7th  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank’s  “Business 
Conditions’’  bulletin. 

Of  course,  the  comments  aren't 
at  all  ribald;  the  Journal  simply 
adds  marginal  notations  such  as; 


“Few  war  babies  here!’’  "We’ve 
bragged  about  this  often’’  ( in 
reference  to  diversified  indus¬ 
try).  “We’ve  had  few  floaters 
in — or  out!’’,  etc.  The  trick’s  a 
good  one  and  makes  an  under¬ 
scored  job  of  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  a  pretty  flat 
reprint. 

And  here’s  another  Milwaukee 
Journal  startler:  A  big  beau¬ 
tiful  fashion  drawing  notebook 
prepared  to  help  young  artists 
— the  outgrowth  of  a  course  in 
this  subject  offered  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  leading  department 
stores  earlier  in  the  year. 

It  is  22  pages  tabloid  size  on 
glazed  paper  and  starts  out  by 
noting  that  the  “fashion  figure’’ 
is  8V^  heads  high.  Following 
come  sketches  of  everything 
from  legs  to  hair-dos  crowned 
with  brief  illustrations  of  en¬ 
graving  methods  suitable  for 
newspaper  reproduction. 

Here’s  a  highly  interesting 
promotion  piece  and  if  some  of 
our  readers  think  we  talk  too 
frequently  about  Milwaukee 
Journal  pieces,  they  can  obtain 
assurance  that  we’re  not  preju¬ 
diced  by  simply  sending  us  as 
attractive  material  themselves. 

Billboard  Idea 

ORIGINALLY  DESIGNED  for 

county  fair  goers,  a  billboard 
showing  how  the  Centre  Daily 
Times  reaches  its  hometown  sol¬ 
diers  all  over  the  globe  by  mail 
has  been  erected  outside  that 
newspaper’s  offices  at  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa.  The  board  features  a 
map  of  the  world  with  a  little 
figure  composed  out  of  a  rolled- 
up  Times  pointing  to  the  home¬ 
town  from  which  lines  radiate 
outward  to  all  points  overseas. 
Numbers  at  the  ends  of  the  lines 
indicate  copies  sent  to  those 
areas. 

Worcester  Goes  in  Solid 

THE  AMAZING  THING  about 

newspaper  promotion  is  its 
variety.  Its  needs  range  all  the 
way  from  the  artistic  to  the 
statistical  and  nowhere  is  this 
better  illustrated  than  in  our 
present  jump  to  consideration  of 
the  Worcester,  Mass.,  news¬ 
papers’  recent  survey  of  the 
post-war  intentions  (honorable) 
of  3,041  of  the  60,000-plus  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  trade  area.  Among 
the  more  interesting  facts  exca¬ 
vated  were  these: 

Almost  half  the  people  inter¬ 
viewed  said  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  was  most  helpful  in 
planning  their  purchases.  The 
radio  vote  was  26.6%  and  maga¬ 
zines  15.3%. 

Four-fifths  preferred  adver¬ 
tised  goods. 

About  two-thirds  placed  “qual¬ 
ity”  first  among  their  reasons 
for  buying  regularly  from  a 
store.  Price  came  second  with 
22.6%. 


THE  UGHT  .  .  .  AND 
BIBLE 

Universal  Pictures,  in  a  short 
called  "One  Man  Newspaper."  fo¬ 
cuses  attention  on  Lannie  M.  Nel¬ 
son,  Sr.,  owner  and  managing 
editor  of  the  East  Texas  Light, 
published  at  Tenaha,  Tex.  Nel¬ 
son.  a  great  grandfather  at  68,  is 
a  minister,  too.  He  is  pictured 
with  a  copy  of  the  Light  in  his 
left  hand,  and  the  Bible  in  his 
right. 


Among  the  household  appli¬ 
ance  group,  washing  machines, 
electric  refrigerators  and  vac¬ 
uum  cleaners  lead  in  prospec¬ 
tive  demand  by  women. 

If  you  want  to  examine  a 
thorough  job  of  surveying,  just 
write  the  Worcester  Telegram 
and  Gazette.  We’ve  had  our  hat 
off  in  admiration  of  its  thor¬ 
oughness  so  long  that  even  this 
feeble  November  sun  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  turn  our  brow  crimson. 

Cor  Cards  Hit  Mark 
IF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  is  like 
ours,  steadily  tightening  space 
pressure  has  driven  necessary 
promotional  messages  to  places 
no  one  ever  thought  of  too  seri¬ 
ously  before.  Friend  Lyman 
Armes  of  the  Boston  Post  passes 
on  to  us  photostat  copies  of 
some  car  caids  sent  him  by  H.  S. 
Mark  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail.  The  originals  were  in 
several  colors  and  changed 
monthly.  Comics,  features,  war 
correspondents,  columnists,  in¬ 
stitutional,  sports  and  carrier 
are  all  used  as  subjects. 

The  cards  are  colorful  and 
well  designed  and  take  their 
place  well  in  the  outside  media 
to  which  newspaper  promotion 
to  readers  is  forced  to  turn 
increasingly. 

Die  Cuts  Again 
CUTTING  HOLES  in  paper  to 
surprise  the  reader  is  an  old 
gag,  but  it  enlivens  many  an 
otherwise  prosy  piece.  On  our 
desk  the  other  morning  reposed 
a  little  job  entitled  “Take  a 
Look  At  Pasadena,  California.” 
On  the  top  was  a  handsomely 
drawn  pair  of  spectacles,  in  the 
right  lens  what  looked  to  be  a 
courthouse  and  in  the  left  a 
parking  lot  and  some  main  street 
including  at  least  one  super 
market. 


Like  a  sucker  we  opened  it  n 
only  to  discover  that  we’d  bea 
seeing  through  a  couple  of  nt 
out  glasses  and  that  the  court 
house  and  main  street  wereonh 
part  of  an  aerial  view  of  Pm- 
dena  inside,  coupled  with  soot  [ 
statistics.  jl 

Frankly,  the  rest  of  the  little  s 
piece  didn’t  live  up  to  the  come- 
on  since  there  was  no  leg  art  ' 
and  the  statistics  were  all  laid 
end  to  end  without  benefit  of 
clergy  or  elucidating  graphi  i 
We’re  getting  awfully  lazy  and  i 
stupid  nowadays  and  the  next  1 
fellow  that  throws  a  statistical  ■ 
us  without  telling  how  it  relatei  I 
or  what  it  means  is  likely  to 
catch  us  before  we  duck  and 
thus  end  a  mildly  useful  caree 
prematurely.  ^ 


Next  issue  we'll  promise  to 
get  off  the  mail  bag  jag.  If  yoi 
have  any  subjects  you'd  like  die 
cussed,  say  so.  The  recent  col 
umn  on  employe  house  orgeat 
evidently  tapped  new  territori, 
to  judge  from  the  numerow 
comments. 


'Shop  Early'  Promotioni 
In  New  York  Lauded 

“Outstanding”  newspaper  mer 
chandising  cooperation  with  the 
“Shop  in  November  for  C3»riil 
mas”  campaign  was  conunendoi 
last  week  by  the  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  which,  with 
43  participating  department 
stores  and  specialty  shops,  it 
currently  sponsoring  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  New  York  City,  backed 
by  1,200-  and  1,000-line  adver 
tisements. 

The  New  York  Times  has  been 
placing  its  own  one-column 
comic  advertisements  at  regulir 
intervals,  plus  frequent  display 
advertisements  of  various  size 
and  truck  sides.  Also  employlu 
truck  posters  are  the  Worle 
Telegram,  the  Daily  Newt,  the 
Post  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagit. 
The  Journal- American  plans  to 
launch  a  series  of  daily  remind¬ 
ers  beginning  the  day  alter 
Thanksgiving. 

Though  hard-hit  by  the  acute 
paper  shortage,  all  New  Ymk 
newspapers  have  been  compen¬ 
sating  for  their  inability  to  do  u 
much  promotional  work  as  the 
would  like  to.  by  doubling  tb^ 
efforts  to  publicize  the  campaign 
through  their  editorial  and  newt 
columns  and  by  means  of  or 
toons,  according  to  the  RDGA 


RELY  ON 
CERTIFIEDS 


CERtIFIED  ORt  MU  CORRORO' ' 
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•ITUMINOUS  coal  has  become  the  pace* 
maker  of  heat  and  power  progress.  From 
the  pits  far  beneath  the  earth’s  surface 
to  tne  consumer’s  hopper,  bituminous 
coal  and  its  producing  and  marketing 
industries  are  making  real  strides  forward. 


promises  to  be  of  great  postwar  value  by 
increasing  thef  usefulness  and  mar^ts 
of  bituminous. 


IMPROVED  RURNING  EEMCIENCY 

Strides,  too,  have  been  made  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  heat  and  power  tefficiencw,  of 
bituminous  coal.  New  methods  of  regu* 
lating  combustion,  devices  for  greater 
energy  utilization  and  development  of 
more  efficient  stoker  and  burning  units 
have  reduced  the  cost  of  bituminous 
heat  and  power  to  the  consumer. 


THE  ABUNDANT,  VERSATILE  WEl-The 

abundance  of  bituminous  coal  is  matched 
only  by  its  versatility.  Chemical  and 
physical  properties  make  it  a  fuel  for 
every  purpose — for  the  kitchen  stove 
and  open-hearth  furnaces  of  the  steel 
industry,  as  well. 


BAO  LENDS  STRONG  SUPPORT  TO 

BITUMINOUS  INDUSTRY-The  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  serving  many  great' 
regions  in  the  United  States,  has  con¬ 
sistently  fostered  new  developments  and 
modernization. 

As  one  of  the  largest  transporters  of 
bituminous,  it  is  natural  that  the  B&O 
be  actively  interested  in  the  future  of 
coals  along  their  lines. 

And,  in  playing  its  part  as  transporter 
of  bituminous,  the  BAO  is  constantly 
extending  its  lines  to  tap  new  coal  fields 
and  is  putting  new  ana  more  powerful 
equipment  on  the  coal  runs  so  that 
speedy  delivery  will  further  enhance  the 
popularity  of  B&O  bituminous  coal. 


NEW  USES  FOR  BITUMINOUS-Added 

to  its  heat  and  power  giving  properties, 
bituminous  is  the  source  of  many  essen¬ 
tial  and  progress-making  derivatives; 
among  them.lcoal  tar  prc^uctsa  nylon, 
plastics,  anc^harmaceuticals. 


TWENTY^FARS  OF  STEADY  PROGRESS 

Bituminous  progress  has  gained  momen¬ 
tum  during  the  past  two  decades.  Many 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested 
by  coal  producers  in  mechanical  mining 
equipment,  tcleaninn'j  and  preparation 
f^tants  .  . .  so  that  bituminous  produc¬ 
tion  might  be  increased.  This  modern¬ 
ization  has  reduced  bituminous  prices, 
given  a  far  better  product. 


BITUMINOUS  RESEARCH  INTENSIFIED 

But  still,  research  into  the  secrets  of 
bituminous  is  in  its  infancy.  Satisfying 
advances  already  made  merely  point  the 
way  to  still  greater  things  from  bitumi¬ 
nous.  The  intensive  program  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  the  bituminous  industry 


A  NEW  ERA  FOR  BiO  BITUMINOUS 

Truly,  B&O  bituminous  is  on  the 
threshold  of  a  Im-eat  new  era|-a  time 
when  finer  things  for  better  lining  will 
be  the  order  of  the  day — and  ammg  the 
leaders  will  be  the  first  fuel  forgery 
purpose,  B&O  bituminous  coals, 
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English  Press 
In  Argentina 
Termed  Wary 

Practically  no  national  news 
is  printed  by  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers  ot  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  for  fear  of  en¬ 
countering  controversial  mate¬ 
rials  and  censorship.  Miss  Mary 
Ball,  until  her  return  to  the 
United  States  the  only  American 
reporter  on  either  English  news¬ 
paper  in  Buenos  Aires,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

Censorship,  however,  is  more 
strict  in  Brazil  than  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  she  said,  and  Col.  Juan  D. 
Peron.  vice-president  and  min¬ 
ister  of  war.  whom  she  inter¬ 
viewed  shortly  before  leaving 
Argentina,  recently  encourag*’d 
the  press  to  express  its  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  government. 

“As  I  left  about  that  time.  I 
don't  know  how  that’s  worked 
out."  she  added. 

Reatriction  Even  in  Uruguay 

She  labeled  Uruguay  the  only 
home  of  democracy  left  in  South 
America,  but  po'nted  out  that 
the  press  even  there  could  not 
specifically  criticize  the  Argen¬ 
tine  government  or  its  leaders. 

Miss  Ball  was  reporter  for  a 
year  on  the  Buenos  Aires  Her¬ 
ald.  after  three  years  in  South 
America  as  representative  of  a 
Toledo  concern. 

“There  are  only  two  English 
language  newspapers  in  Buenos 
Aires.”  she  said,  “the  Herald, 
which  uses  the  United  Press 
wire,  and  the  Standard,  using 
Associated  Press.” 

Both  these  papers  are  Brit'sh 
rather  than  American  and  cater 
to  the  needs  of  about  50.000  Brit¬ 
ishers  and  4.000  Americans, 
whom  she  described  as  a  segre¬ 
gated  colony  as  far  as  interests 
are  concerned,  since,  although 
the  British  born  there  speak 
Spanish,  few  of  the  Americans 
do.  War  activities  in  the  last 
years  have,  in  her  opinion,  kept 
the  British  so  busy  that  the 
breach  between  nationalities  has 
widened. 

Hampered  bv  censorship, 
bound  by  British  conservatism 
and  serving  a  segregated  na¬ 
tional  minority,  these  two  news¬ 
papers  emerged  from  Miss  Ball’s 
description  as  very  different 
from  the  press  of  their  own  or 
their  adopted  country. 

Following  the  British  tradi¬ 
tion  the  front  page  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  contains  only  U.P.  and  Reu¬ 
ters  foreign  news  and  much  of 
the  inside  space  is  also  filled 
with  war  news.  The  rest  of  the 
paper  is  devoted  to  community 
events — English  speaking. 

Practically  no  national  news  is 
printed  except  required  mate¬ 
rial,  such  as  speeches  by  Peron 
and  the  president.  “These 
speeches  would  frequently  ar¬ 
rive  about  11  or  12  o’clock  at 
night,”  she  remembered,  “and 
would  cause  the  translator  three 
or  four  hours  of  hard  work.” 
The  law  has  since  been  modified, 
she  added,  to  permit  a  resume 
instead  of  the  whole  speech. 

“The  really  interesting  stuff.” 
Miss  Ball  related,  “was  the  in- 
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terviews — when  we  had  them 
with  executives  arriving  by  Pan 
American  Air  Lines,  heads  of 
airlines,  officials  of  the  IT&T, 
visiting  journalists — those  were 
interesting.  But  we  never  inter¬ 
viewed  government  officials,  be¬ 
cause  we  wouldn’t  have  printed 
the  stories.” 

These  newspapers  also  carry 
“lots  of  local  sports  news,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.”  several  comic 
strips,  and  women’s  page  fea¬ 
tures  reprinted  from  British  and 
American  magazines.  The  Stand¬ 
ard  has  also  a  sort  of  British 
crossword  puzzle.  Miss  Ball  said, 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  it 
was  a  deciding  factor  for  many 
purchasers. 

She  admitted,  however,  that 
bits  of  Argentine  news  do  get 
in  as  fillers.  “The  translator 
would  read  the  last  editions  of 
the  Spanish  papers  and  pick  up 
a  couple  of  murders  or  fires — but 
very  short.” 

The  language  problem  crops 
iin  in  the  composing  room  too. 
where  few  of  the  typesetters 
speak  English,  a  trying  problem 
for  the  proofreaders,  but  “our 
readers  are  tolerant.” 

The  Toledo-born  reporter,  who 
spent  an  itinerant  childhood 
with  a  concert-minded  father, 
studied  music  herself  in  Salz¬ 
burg.  Austria,  and  was  in  Switz¬ 
erland  on  her  third  trip  to 
Ei'-or>e  when  the  war  broke  out. 
is  looking  for  another  newsDar>“r 
Position  now.  perhaps  in  the 
States,  perhaps  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Meantime  she  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  interview  Col.  Peron: 
Uruguayan  President  Juan  Am- 
ezaga;  several  prominent  Argen¬ 
tine  exiles,  and  Guillermo 
Korm.  formerly  of  the  Sociali=* 
La  Vanguardia.  now  suppressed, 
Hter  head  of  the  Argentine  un¬ 
derground  press,  who  left  when 
the  police  raided  the  publishing 
establishment  which  produced 
10  clandestine  newspapers  and 
“et  un  the  underground  press 
again  in  Uruguay. 


Opera  Mundi  Office 
Reopened  in  P-r'’ 

The  Paris  offices  of  Opera 
Mundi,  French  syndicate  di¬ 
rected  by  Paul  Winkler,  reop¬ 
ened  Nov.  17  at  its  old  address, 
7  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Mr.  Winkler, 
who  is  also  president  and  editor 
of  Press  Alliance.  American  syn¬ 
dicate  located  in  New  York  City, 
announced  this  week. 

In  charge  is  Charles  M.  Ron- 
sac.  former  assistant,  who  was 
editor  of  the  resistance  paper 
Toulouse  Republican.  He  re¬ 
mained  with  that  newspaper, 
which  is  now  a  regular  publica¬ 
tion,  until  recently  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris  to  reassemble 
necessary  equipment,  all  of 
which  had  been  cleared  out  of 
the  building  by  the  Nazis. 

Mr.  Winkler  is  sending  a 
weekly  cable  report  to  the  syndi¬ 
cate  on  world  affairs  with  a 
French  angle  originating  here, 
and  the  syndicate  is  servicing 
articles  on  such  subjects  as 
world  problems  and  negotiating 
on  other  future  features,  such  as 
comic  strips. 


When  the  Hurricane 
Hit  New  England... 

tew  weeks  ago,  a  violent  hurricane  along  the 
east  coast  blew  the  better  part  of  the  New'  England 
apple  crop  off  the  trees — threatening  growers  with 
s.vere  losses  unless  some  way  was  found  to  market 
these  apples  before  spoilage  set  in. 

I'his  was  not  the  first  time  such  a  contingency 
occurred.  In  a  hurricane  caused  the  same  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  again  in  1941  a  severe  storm  pulled  the 
apples  off  the  trees. 

Again  this  year,  as  on  the  previous  occasions, 
&  P.  immediately  offered  full  assistance  to  the 
New  England  apple  growers  in  salvaging  their  valu¬ 
able  crops.  Within  tw'o  weeks,  the  A.  &  P.  organ¬ 
ization  bought  some  2(X),cxxj  bushels  of  apples  and 
moved  them  into  consumption  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  country. 

'Phis  is  a  dramatic  e.xample  of  the  w'ay  producers 
and  distributors  are  working  together,  day  in  and 
day  out,  throughout  the  nation,  to  solve  many  of 
•agriculture’s  problems.  It  points  up  how  the  effi¬ 
ciently  organized  chain  store  system  of  food  distribu¬ 
tion  can  gear  itself  quickly  to  be  of  effective  service 
to  growers,  just  as  it  is  of  such  economical  service 
to  consumers. 

It  is  because  of  these  constant  efforts  to  provide 
better  foods,  quickly  and  economically,  that  the  men 
and  women  of  A.  &  P.  are  doing  the  nation’s  most 
efficient  job  of  food  distribution. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


EDITOR  ft  PURLISHERfer  Nov«mb«r  2S. 


For  G.I.’s  or  generals,  the  rule  is  the 
same,  “Eat  all  you  take  on  your  plate.” 
And  here’s  a  true  story  to  prove  it: 

Not  long  ago.  General  Eisenhower 
found  himself  facing  a  huge  mountain 
of  pork,  potatoes  and  spinach.  A  cafe¬ 
teria  serving  woman,  awed  by  his  four 
stars,  had  given  him  double  helpings! 
So  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Allied  Invasion  Forces,  remembering 
his  own  rule,  gallantly  ate  it  all. 

This  simple  rule  has  helped  the 
Army  save  enormous  amounts  of  food. 
Can  civilians  do  any  less? 

The  next  few  months  will  be  the  test¬ 
ing  time.  Food  production  has  held  up 
well  —  thanks  to  the  fine  job  done  all 


along  the  line  from  plow  to  plate.  But 
because  our  armies  and  allies  overseas 
must  have  more  food,  less  will  be  left 
for  ue  at  home.  There’ll  be  enough. 
No  one  need  go  hungry.  But  there 
won’t  be  any  to  waste! 

We  know  something  about  food,  here 
at  National  Dairy.  We’ve  been  work¬ 
ing  for  years  with  nature’s  most  nearly 
perfect  food  —  milk.  We’ve  made  many 
nutritious  products  from  it  for  war 
purposes  and  our  laboratories  will  have 
interesting  new  developments  for  peace. 

Meantime,  we’d  like  to  pledge  with 
all  America,  “to  be  good  food  soldiers 
—  to  put  on  our  plates  only  as  much  as 
we  can  eat  and  eat  it  all!” 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  ...  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  ...  as  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 


NATIONAL  DAIRT 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
AND  AFFILIATED  COMPANIES 
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Bus  Lines  Having  Hard 
Time;  Ads  Can  Help 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

(No.  110  in  a  Sorios) 

NO  ONE.  not  even  government 

officials,  can  tell  the  present 
status  of  our  local  bus  transpor¬ 
tation  systems.  The  harassed 
foreman  or  general  traffic  man¬ 
ager  of  your  local  company  can 
tell  you — if  he  will — the  exact 
condition  of  every  bus  in  his 
garage;  and  if  you  can  get  the 
ear  of  the  conductors  or  motor- 
men  who  operate  the  buses  they 
can  tell  you  their  many  troubles. 

In  practically  every  town  and 
city  where  bus  companies  op¬ 
erate,  time  is  rapidly  running 
out  on  practically  every  piece  of 
their  equipment  The  only  way 
they  can  continue  to  give  any¬ 
thing  like  fair  service  is  to  sell 
bus  riders  the  idea  of  doing  cer¬ 
tain  very  definite  things  when 
they  board  a  bus. 

Two  Copy  Themes 

On  the  basis  of  several  bus 
campaigns  we  have  worked  on 
in  the  past  two  years  we  have 
learned  that  the  average  general 
manager  of  a  bus  line  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  two  themes:  for  riders 
generally,  how  to  act  when  on  a 
bus;  and  for  the  women  shop¬ 
pers  particularly,  that  using 
buses  during  certain  hours  of 
the  day  will  enable  them  to 
travel  in  greater  comfort  and 
make  it  a  lot  easier  for  the  op¬ 
erators  to  handle  the  tiiousands 
of  war  workers  and  others  who 
must  travel  at  certain  hours  re¬ 
gardless  of  weather  or  crowds. 

On  the  first  theme,  four  ideas 
are  musts.  The  traveler  should 
( 1 )  keep  his  place  in  line  when 
boarding  a  bus;  (2)  have  exact 
fare  ready;  (3)  signal  the  driver 
in  plenty  of  time  before  his  stop; 
and  (4)  not  complain  about  the 
crowds. 

Before  offering  other  copy 
suggestions  on  Theme  No.  1  we 
would  like  to  make  a  few  obser¬ 
vations  about  the  men  and 
women  now  driving  most  of  our 
buses.  With  the  exception  of 
companies  operating  city-to-city 
lines,  most  of  our  local  motor- 
men  and  women  are  over  40. 
We  don’t  say  people  of  this  age 
or  older  are  more  likely  to  snap 
back  at  the  average  traveler,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  many  of 
them  get  just  a  little  sharp  when 
things  go  wrong.  The  traffic 
manager  or  dispatcher  gets  com¬ 
plaints  every  day  about  the  dis¬ 
courtesy  of  drivers  and  conduc¬ 
tors,  but  what  can  he  do?  He 
has  to  keep  his  buses  rolling. 
New  drivers  are  hard  to  get. 

Instead  of  condenuiing  the 
drivers  and  conductors  why  not 
do  a  little  old-fashioned  kidding 
in  the  copy,  urging  passengers  to 
be  a  bit  more  considerate  of  the 
operators?  Headlines  like  these; 
“What  good  is  a  grouch  on  a 
bus”;  “Don’t  beef  on  crowded 
buses”;  “Mister,  please  don’t 
take  it  out  on  the  driver”;  “Bus 
driving  is  no  picnic”;  and  “Spare 
your  driver’s  nerves”  will  regis¬ 


ter  with  the  public  and  get 
quicker  results  thtm  a  “Courtesy 
Course”  given  to  the  drivers. 

Smiles  get  more  than  frowns 
and  nowhere  is  this  more  true 
than  on  a  crowded  bus.  Urge 
travelers  to  do  a  little  kidding 
among  themselves  and  before 
long  the  operators  will  catch  on 
to  the  same  idea.  Driving  a  big, 
practicallv-worn-out  bus  an  av- 
e’-age  of  8  hours  a  day.  6  davs  a 
week  is  tough  work.  Most  of  us 
couldn’t  stand  the  strain.  It  re- 
ouires  an  iron  constitution  to  do 
it  dav  after  day  and  keep  smil¬ 
ing  and  good-natured. 

Keep  the  headlines  light, 
fiinnv,  and  direct  them  at  the 
traveling  public.  The  drivers, 
too.  will  get  plenty  of  laughs  as 
thev  read  the  copv:  and  if  talked 
to  each  week  thev  can  give  you 
all  of  the  headlines  and  copy 
siivgestions  you  need. 

In  spite  of  all  the  editorial 
stories  that  have  been  run  and 
some  advertising,  women  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  their  shopping  early/ 
and  late;  and  as  a  result,  bus 
lines  have  far  too  many  non¬ 
worker  riders  during  the  hours 
when  war  workers  are  moving 
to  or  from  work.  But  the  proper 
kind  of  COPV  can  do  much  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  condition. 

Aim  At  Shoppers 

The  average  woman  with 
small  children  of  .school  age 
must  get  their  breakfast,  see 
that  they  are  readv  for  school, 
and  then  spend  some  time  doing 
her  regular  housework.  If  she 
starts  on  a  shonplng  trio  around 
10  a.m.  she  will  find  a  seat  on 
♦he  bus.  and  If  she  returns  home 
before  three,  she  will  miss  most 
of  the  war  workers  or  office  peo¬ 
ple.  who  finish  their  work  from 
3  to  6  n.m. 

Every  other  ad.  run  on  a 
three  -  or  -  four  -  times  -  a  -  week 
schedule,  should  be  aimed  at 
women  .shoppers.  Headlines  like 
these  will  get  an  audience; 
"Shoppers  —  want  to  avoid 
crowds?  Read  this”;  "Pity  the 
tired  war  worker — shop  during 
middle  of  day”;  “Shoppers  glye 
the  war  workers  a  break.” 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  to 
get  more  punch  in  these  ads  is 
to  have  about  20  women — wives 
of  war  workers — sign  the  ads. 
Ask  these  women  to  send  you 
true  stories  about  the  distances 
their  men  folks  travel  every 
day.  We  know  of  many  men 
who  do  a  round  trip  of  40  to  50 
miles  every  day.  It’s  no  fun 
hanging  on  a  strap  and  being 
pushed  around  by  a  woman 
shopper  with  a  big  shopping  bag 
or  an  armful  of  boxes.  Wiyes 
of  men  who  trayel  long  dis¬ 
tances  every  day  can  give  you 
plenty  of  hard-hitting  copy 
angles  about  the  problem. 

In  some  markets  the  bus  lines 
run  the  ads  like  reading  notices, 
about  five  inches,  single  column, 
six  days  a  week.  The  cost  is 
not  much;  the  only  problem  in 


A  TOAST  TO  ATLANTA 

Horry  Adair,  left,  president  ol 
Metropolitan  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  and  David  J.  Randall,  Ir„ 
of  Sawyer,  Ferguson  and  Walker, 
discuss  the  new  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  of  the  Atlanta  Toumal  at  a 
recent  luncheon  in  New  York  City, 

running  the  campaign  is  to  get 
new.  live  factual  copy  for  the 
■series.  We  have  suggested  ways 
of  getting  this  kind  of  copy. 

If  possible  run  all  ads  on  local 
news  pages  or  women’s  pages. 
The  congestion  on  the  average 
bus  route  can  be  traced  to  just 
one  group  of  travelers — women 
who  can’t  seem  to  understand 
that  war  workers  and  others 
who  travel  because  of  their 
work,  should  have  first  call  on 
bus  seats  from  6  to  9  a.m.  and 
3  to  7  p.m. 

It  will  probably  be  24  months 
before  bus  lines  will  get  any 
relief  in  the  way  of  new  buses 
or  many  new  repair  parts;  so  this 
campaign  is  one  that  can  be  run 
week  in  and  week  out  until  the 
end  of  1946.  It’s  a  real  public 
■service  campaign  that  is  needed 
in  practically  every  market  in 
this  country. 


Cigarettes  Come  High 
In  Chicago  Auction 

Chicago.  Nov.  20 — "Here’s  a 
hundred  dollars,  let’s  buv  some 
cigarettes.”  said  Louis  Ruppel. 
Chicago  Herald- American  exec¬ 
utive  editor,  to  Jeanne  Beaton, 
staff  reporter,  in  assigning  her 
to  "cover”  the  Post  Office’s  semi¬ 
annual  auction  of  unclaimed 
merchandise  last  week. 

Miss  Beaton  went  to  the  OPA- 
exempt  auction  and  entered  in¬ 
to  the  spirited  bidding.  She 
went  up  to  $105  for  12  cartons, 
when  she  realized  suddenly  that 
her  "expense  account”  had  been 
exceeded.  Walgreen  Co.’s  bid 
of  $106  was  judged  highest  and 
took  the  first  lot. 

Miss  Beaton’s  bid  of  $80  for 
12  cartons  was  giyen  second  con¬ 
sideration  and  she  took  the 
“smokes”  back  to  the  Herald- 
American,  which  plans  to  give 
the  cigarettes  to  hospitalized 
veterans  in  the  Chicago  area. 
The  Walgreen  bid  averaged  88Vfe 
cents  per  package,  while  Miss 
Beaton’s  $80  bid  represented  66 
cents  a  pack. 


Chicago  Dailies 
Back  Monpowet 
Shortage  Drive 

Chicago,  Nov.  20  —  Chkno 
newspapers  and  the  City  Nn, 
Bureau  last  week  launclHd  i 
news  and  editorial  campai|ntt 
aid  the  War  Manpower  Comaii- 
sion  in  awakening  the  public  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  manpove 
shortage  in  war  plants  of  tb 
Chicago  area,  which  is  the  lee 
ond  largest  critical  area  in  0.  S. 

By  means  of  a  series  of  nen 
articles,  charts  and  editorial, 
together  with  feature  materiii 
and  pictures,  the  newspapn 
are  showing  the  public  the  neb 
for  war  plant  employes  to  tttj 
on  the  job  and  to  recruit  people 
now  on  non-essential  jobs. 

The  City  News  Bureau  hu  » 
ganized  its  staff  to  gather  ul 
present  factual  material,  whid 
is  being  offered  to  the  nempr 
pers  as  basic  information  ^ 
which  they  can  develop  their 
own  stories  and  features.  Tb 
executives  in  war  plants  iit 
being  interviewed  and  materU 
previously  restricted  is  b(^ 
furnished  to  the  newspapen  to 
aid  in  the  campaign. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  (3ii- 
cagoans  are  not  “desert^ 
from  war  plants,  but  that  la- 
creased  war  orders  have  made 
it  necessary  to  add  more  work¬ 
ers  to  meet  this  urgent  demand 

Christmas  Day  headlines  since 
Pearl  Harbor  were  featured  is 
a  large  display  ad  in  which  Cu- 
son  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicaio 
department  store,  combined  i 
Christmas  message  with  the 
need  for  more  men  and  women 
in  Chicago  area  war  plants 
Copy  stressed  the  importainee  of 
continued  effort  on  the  home 
front,  announcing  there  are  20.- 
000  vital  jobs  to  be  filled  in  Chi¬ 
cago  war  plants.  “And  there'i 
no  time  to  lose  if  Christmas  IM 
headlines  are  to  announce  VIC¬ 
TORY,”  stated  the  Carson  sd, 
warning  there  is  not  muck 
chance  that  Cffiristmas  Dsy 
headlines  1944  will  be  any  mor 
rier  than  those  since  Dec.  T, 
1941. 

Marks  40th  Year 

Local  176  of  the  Printini 
Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union, 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  celebrated  ito 
40th  anniversary  this  week. 


EN  POST-W/.R  .HIPPINC 

is  resumed  ever  'ha  ocerni 


HOLMEN'S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  bt  offered  fo  ci  t 
Americon  ctutomeri 

HOLMEN'S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 
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li  1819,  an  exploring  party  from  H.  M.  Brig 
Griper  crowed  MelvUle  Island  near  the 
North  Pole  by  dog  sled  in  search  of  open 
water  for  a  Northwest  Passage  to  India. 


Om  member  of  the  party  was  the  Griper’s 
assistant  surgeon,  C.  I.  Beverley,  who  stated 
that  to  the  canned  vegetable  soups  carried 
« this  expedition  . .  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
recovery  of  individuals  attacked  by  the 
scurvy.” 


la  1819  as  in  1944,  the  anti-scurvy  vitamin 
(vitamin  C)  was  retained  to  a  high  degree 
in  caimed  foods. 


Yet,  housewives  persist  in  believing  that 
the  canning  process  destroys  vitamins. 
Your  own  food  editor  may  even  have  an¬ 
swered  questions  on  this  point. 


In  addition . . . 


There  are  other  common  yet  widespread 
misunderstandings  about  canned  foods  .  . . 


that  it’s  unsafe  to  leave  food  in  the 
open  can.  Here,  the  Dep’t.  of  Agriculture 
has  this  to  say:  “Keep  it  cool  and  keep  it 
covered  are  the  principal  precautions  for 
keeping  food.” 


Against  scurvy,  today 


Against  scurvy,  125  years  ago 


that  food  in  dented,  rusty  cans  is  un¬ 
wholesome.  No.  It’s  just  as  wholesome  as 
other  canned  food  provided  the  rust  has  not 
eaten  through  the  metal. 

— ►  that  canned  foods  are  raw  foods  and 
need  to  be  cooked.  No.  The  canning  process 
cooks  the  fcxxi  thoroughly.  To  prepare,  they 
need  heating  to  suit  individual  taste.  Many 
products  are  served  cold. 


For  Your  Use 

To  combat  these  and  similar  misconcep¬ 
tions,  we  prepared  “The  Canned  Focxis 
Handbook,”  a  simple  yet  inclusive  pam¬ 
phlet.  It  is  in  our  interest  to  have  canned 
foods  correctly  understood,  because  we  are 
the  single  largest  makers  of  food  and  other 
containers. 

We  also  believe  it  is  in  your  interest,  be¬ 
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cause  a  community’s  correct  understanding 
of  food  and  eating  habits  is  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  to  any  newspaper.  Food  rationing 
has  pointed  this  up. 

“The  Canned  Foods  Handbook”  could 
well  be  the  beginning  of  a  strong  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  a  food  outlet  in  your 
community,  if  brought  to  its  attention  by 
your  advertising  department.  May  we  send 
you  a  copy? 

- - 

AMERICAN  CAN 
COMPANY 

230  Pork  Avmiu*,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


1819  DOG  SLED  EXPEDITION  KEPT 
HEALTHY  WITH  CANNED  FOODS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Engraving  Unit 
Urged  as  Aid 
To  Small  Daily 

R.  M.  Beer  of  Ashland  (O.) 
Times-Gazette  Holds 

Results  lustily  Cost 

By  Jack  Price 

Several  weeks  ago,  Robert  M. 
Beer,  vice-president  of  the  Ash¬ 
land  ( O. )  Times-Gazette,  came 
to  New  York  City  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  surveying  the  photo¬ 
graphic  situation  in  the  hope 
that  he  could  learn  of  some  new 
developments.  Mr.  Beer  is  one 
of  those  newspaper  publishers 
who  not  only  take  an  interest  in 
news  photography  but  actually 
engage  in  it. 

Mr.  Beer  has  kept  apace  of  the 
picture  trend  and  has  done  much 
in  utilizing  every  angle  of  it  for 
his  newspaper.  In  addition  to 
a  well  equipped  photo  plant  he 
has  installed  a  one-man  engrav¬ 
ing  unit  which  is  kept  very  busy. 
He  draws  upon  the  talent  of  the 
local  high  school  for  photo¬ 
graphic  personnel.  He  has  per¬ 
sonally  selected  students  who 
show  an  aptitude  for  photog¬ 
raphy  and  has  instructed  them  in 
the  finer  points  of  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

The  young  men  chosen  for 
photographic  and  engraving 
operations  are  paid  while  learn¬ 
ing.  According  to  Mr.  Beer  they 
are  tremendously  enthusiastic 
about  news  photography  as  a 
career  and  regard  the  time  spent 
on  the  Times-Gazette  as  a  worth¬ 
while  opportunity  for  building 
the  future. 

Cost  $900 

It  is  Mr.  Beer’s  opinion  that 
when  a  small  newspaper  installs 
a  photo  plant  it  should  also  in¬ 
stall  a  one-man  photo  engraving 
unit  in  order  to  obtain  results 
justifying  the  investment.  The 
photo  department,  he  grants, 
could  be  operated  without  the 
engraving  unit  but  the  cost  for 
engraving  would  be  higher  than 
if  the  paper  had  its  own  unit.  He 
uses  his  own  installation  as  an 
example. 

The  one-man  engraving  unit 
cost  his  paper  about  $900,  a 
sum  which  has  already  been 
saved  in  the  first  two  years  of 
its  operation.  The  photo  plant, 
including  the  expense  of  instal¬ 
lation,  cost  an  equal  sum,  but 
again  Mr.  Beer  claimed  that  the 
investment  has  paid  dividends. 
Hdwever,  the  main  point,  he 
said,  is  not  the  cost  of  either  in¬ 
stallation  but  the  fact  that  both 
have  contributed  to  the  prestige 
of  the  Times-Gazette  and  have 
helped  the  paper  offset  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  larger  newspa¬ 
pers  published  in  the  areas 
larger  cities,  some  of  them  with¬ 
in  50  miles  of  Ashland. 

Mr.  Beer  stresses  that  small 
newspapers  must  do  all  they  can 
to  meet  any  and  all  forms  of 
competition,  that  they  must  use 
more  local  news  pictorial  matter 
and  should  be  timely  with  such 
presentation.  Hence,  in  his  view 
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WAR  PHOTOGS  AND  BONDS 

FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION,  maker  of  Speed  Graphic  cam¬ 
eras,  will  add  stimulus  to  Sixth  War  Loan  sales  in  motion  picture 
houses  with  the  exhibit  shown  above.  To  be  displayed  in  800  thea¬ 
ters,  the  show's  25  photographs  were  chosen  from  outstanding  com¬ 
bat  pictures  made  on  all  battlefronts.  The  exhibiLcalled^^Grnfloy 
Sees  the  War,"  is  being  presented  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department. 


the  one-man  engraving  units  are 
as  necessary  to  gain  that  objec¬ 
tive  as  the  pres.ses  or  typeset¬ 
ting  machines.  He  further  states 
that  such  a  plant  could  be  self- 
sustaining  but  in  the  case  of  his 
own.  it  has  been  too  busy  doing 
work  for  the  paper  and  outside 
revenue  has  not  been  sought. 

The  foundation  upon  which 
he  has  built  a  picture  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Beer  believes,  is  now 
ready  to  meet  any  emergency 
in  the  future  both  as  to  per¬ 
sonnel  and  mechanical  require¬ 
ments.  His  one-man  engraving 
unit,  manned  by  the  photog¬ 
raphers  who  take  the  pictures, 
can  turn  out  a  three-  and  four- 
column  layout  of  a  local  news 
event  in  time  for  publication  the 
same  day. 

Kelliher  Cited 

MARINE  SGT.  William  F.  Kelli¬ 
her.  formerly  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Kansas  City  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  cited  for  bravery  and 
devotion  to  duty,  by  Adm. 
Chester  W.  Nimitz,  commander 
of  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Sgt.  Kelli¬ 
her  covered  the  action  on  Ta¬ 
rawa,  Saipan  and  the  Tinan 
Islands  and  has  produced  some 
of  the  finest  frontline  combat 
photos.  Although  he  was  a  still 
camera  operator  in  civilian  life, 
Sgt.  Kelliher  has  done  most  of 
his  good  work  with  a  movie  out¬ 
fit. 

Sgt.  Kelliher  is  the  son  of  Dan 
T.  Kelliher,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Journal.  His  three  broth¬ 
ers  are  also  in  service.  They 
are  Lt.  Lee  Kelliher,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  Lt.  Dan  C.  Kelliher, 
now  in  France,  and  the  youngest 
member  of  the  family,  James 
Kelliher,  who  recently  completed 
his  training  at  the  University 
of  Kansas. 

Lvle  Decorated 
HAROLD  V.  LYLE,  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Wichtto  (Kan.) 
Eagle  for  15  years  prior  to  en¬ 
listing  in  the  Navy,  has  been 
awarded  the  Air  Medal  for  meri¬ 


torious  service  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher  with  the  fleet  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  L.vle,  a  chief  petty  officer, 
is  in  charge  of  the  photographic 
unit  on  one  of  America's  newest 
and  largest  aircraft  carriers. 

The  citation  reads  in  part; 
“For  distinguishing  himself  by 
meritorious  achievement  while 
participating  in  an  aerial  flight 
as  photographer  in  a  carrier- 
based  aircraft  assigned  to  com¬ 
bat  missions  over  (  censored )  in 
July,  1944.  .  .  .  With  complete 
disregard  for  his  own  personal 
safety  in  the  face  of  intense 
enemy  anti-aircraft  fire,  he  skil¬ 
fully  obtained  photographs 
which  materially  aided  in  the 
destruction  of  enemy  installa¬ 
tions  and  which  provided  ref¬ 
erence  for  further  operations. 

.  .  .  His  assignments  were  per¬ 
formed  in  an  outstanding  man¬ 
ner  and  his  resourcefulness,  skill 
and  courage  were  at  all  times  in 
keeping  with  the  high  tradition 
of  the  Naval  service." 

Personal  Shots 
DOROTHY  PORTER,  city  re¬ 
porter  and  feature  writer  for 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer,  is  the  new  staff  photog¬ 
rapher.  succeeding  Gene 
Wright,  who  resigned  to  enter 
private  business.  Miss  Porter, 
with  complete  charge  of  the 
photo  department,  is  one  of  the 
few  woman  head  photographers 
on  a  newspaper,  the  size  of 
the  Standard-Examiner.  Miss 
Porter  has  been  a  camera  hobby 
fan  all  of  her  life,  and  the  avo¬ 
cation  is  now  her  vocation  She 
will  continue  to  do  some  writ¬ 
ing  as  well  as  photography. 

Tony  Riccardi,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  photographer,  is 
now  with  the  Inquirer’s  picture 
staff.  Otto  C.  Prinz,  Inquirer 
photographer,  currently  has  a 
one-man  show  of  some  40  news 
pictures  at  the  Present  Day  Club 
rooms,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Harlin  Smith,  photographer, 
formerly  with  the  Sacramento 
( Cal. )  Union,  has  joined  the  San 
Francisco  bureau  of  NEA-Acme, 


replacing  Willard  Hatch,  wit 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Paeik 
war  zone. 

Bud  Evans,  who  was  a  Nin 
photographer  for  four  years,  la, 
joined  the  staff  of  NEA-Acnitj; 
San  Francisco.  Stan  'Trouti^ 
who  covered  the  Philippinej  a. 
vasion  for  NEA-Acme,  has  re 
turned  to  Pearl  Harbor  and 
awaiting  a  further  war  assij 
ment. 

Bernard  E.  Nagel,  Detns: 
News  photographer,  is  in  thi 
University  Hospital.  Ann  Arba 
Mich,  after  suffering  a  hssr 
attack. 

■ 

G.  I.  Paper  Serves  Hot 
Extras  Election  Day 

News-hungry  G.I.'s  in  &( 
Marianas  depend  these  days  oci 
mimeographed  sheet  known  a 
the  Daily  Press  for  their  joo- 
nalistic  fare.  Unprofessional* 
it  may  be  physically,  the  Prs 
makes  up  for  it  in  the  wayj 
covers  the  news.  On  Electe: 
Day.  for  instance,  three  exa* 
were  rushed  off  the  “presses'll 
keep  the  officers  and  menatlh 
base  informed  of  returns  as  tlx; 
came  in. 

The  election  extras  were  pc 
out  at  11  a.m.,  4  p  m.  and 
p.m.  ( That's  Tokyo  time,  » 
propriately  enough.)  At  mi- 
night  the  paper  was  sent  to  ba 
to  meet  the  regular  morning  dir 
tribution  schedule — with  thei- 
most  complete  returns  well 
hand. 

Editor  of  the  paper  is  Pft 
Stanley  Fink,  editor  of  the  Be 
lehem  (Pa.)  Gfobe-Tittiei 
leave  and  formerly  with 
Easton  (  Pa. )  Free  Press.  Att 
Constitution,  and  Toledo  (0 
Times. 

Other  members  of  the  papt: 
staff  are  Cpl.  Ralph  W.'  Mye: 
for  13  years  a  Scripps-Hor. 
man  in  Houston,  Cleveland,  .ti 
ron,  and  Toledo;  Pfc.  Joseph) 
Purcell,  formerly  reporter  as 
rewrite  man  on  the  Boston  hr 
ord,  and  Cpl.  Philip  E.  Edwir:i 
a  radio  production  man  txte 
entering  the  service. 

■ 

Hurja  Leaves  Pathiuidil 

Washington,  Nov.  20— fcT 
Hurja  has  retired  as  assocn 
publisher  of  Pathfinder  mig 
zine  and  will  enter  busise 
about  Jan.  1.  He  has  not  i 
nounced  the  nature  of  his  t( 
undertaking. 
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Moving  Your  Business 

Opening  a  New  Plant  or  Office 

Sizing  up  the  Reconversion  Picture 

Interested  in  America’s  #1  Market  for  Your  Goods 


ACCEPT  YOUR  COPY 

of  this  New,  Informative  Book  about  New  York  State 


Here  Are  Simple  Direct  Facte  —  written  by  businessmen 
themselves  —  about  Labor,  Raw  and  Semi-Processed 
Materials,  Power,  Fuel,Transportation,  and  Other  Factors 
that  Can  Affect  Your  Business  in  New  York  State. 


which  to  do  business.  You  profit  by  their  experience. 

Here  is  a  book  you  will  read  from  cover  to  cover— one 
you  will  pass  along  for  your  associates  to  read.  It’s  a 
compilation  of  sound  practical  facts  which  anyone  facing 
the  problems  of  expansion  and  reconversion  can  utilize 
No  matter  how  much  routine  statistical  information  you  to  advantage, 
have  at  your  fingertips,  here  is  a  book  which  will  help  a 
businessman  decide  where  to  open  a  new  plant,  a  new 
branch  office,  or  size  up  reconversion  problems. 

Between  the  covers  of  this  book — just  off  the  press — 
you  receive  more  than  statistics.  Here  is  a  matmre,  con¬ 
sidered  summary  of  the  advantages  New  York  State 
offers  business.  Yours  for  sending  the  coupon  at  right. 

You’ll  find  quoted  the  unbiased  opinions  of  New  York 
State  business  executives,  men  who  know  from  years  of 
practical  experience  that  Jlevv  York  is  a  good  State  in 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  I  This  book  is  packed  with  facts  that  may 
influence  yournet  profits.  Merely  clip  the  coupon  below  and  attach  it 
o  your  business  letterhead.  This  is  a  limited  edition.  Act  promptly. 


M.  P.  CATHEPWOOD,  Commitfiontr 
N«w  York  Sfot*  Doportmont  of  Commorcs 
Room  000,  112  Slalo  Siroct 
Albany  (1),  Now  Yoric 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "New  York  Mean.s 
Business” — withuul  coi.i  or  obligatiua  to  me — of 
course. 


Name. 


■DITOR  a  publisher  for  Novanbar  25,  1944 


Address. 
City _ 


.Zone  if  any. 
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CIRCULATION 

Avoid  Needless 
Post-War  Cost, 
Papers  Urged 

J.  N.  Shryock  Suggests 

Dailies  Reiroin  from 

Promotion  'Luxuries' 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

A  plea  to  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  managers  that  they  use  the 
experience  they  have  gained 
during  wartime  < 
operations  in 
eliminating  ex¬ 
pensive  circula¬ 
tion  promotion 
practices,  was 
recently  voiced 
by  James  N. 

Shryock,  man¬ 
aging  director 
of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  CircuU- 
t  i  o  n  s  ,  in  ad- 
dressing  the 
Ohio  Circula-  Shryock 
1 1  o  n  Managers 
Association. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  post-war 
period,  when  newsprint  will 
again  be  available  for  more  ex¬ 
pansive  use  by  newspapers,  Mr. 
Shryock  warned  circulators  not 
to  forget  what  necessity  has 
taught  them  during  the  war, 
namely,  that  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  can  be  maintained  without 
the  “luxury”  of  expensive  pro¬ 
motional  activity. 

He  paid  tribute  to  circulation 
departments  which  have  been 
able  to  increase  income  from 
circulation  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  operating  expenses, 
pointing  out  that  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  results  in  newspapers  being 
more  economically  independent 
and  of  greater  value  in  their 
.sphere  of  Influence. 

Voluo  DMoenstroted 

In  urging  circulators  to  use 
the  exp^ence  gained  in  war¬ 
time.  Mr.  Shryock  asserted: 
"And  the  more  you  do  so.  the 
more  efllclently  you  continue  to 
operate,  the  more  successful 
your  paper  will  be  and  the  more 
independent,  and  the  more  it 
will  be  enabled  to  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  your  community, 
your  state  and  the  country  as  a 
whole.” 

Speaking  as  a  former  circula¬ 
tion  and  busine.ss  manager,  the 
ABC  managing  director  prai.sed 
circulation  men  for  having  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  value  of  their  ser¬ 
vice  to  their  publishers.  “I 
think  they  have  demonstrated 
that  the  circulation  end  of  a 
newspaper  is  as  vital  to  its  pros¬ 
perity  and  independence  as  any 
department  of  the  paper,"  he 
said. 

“In  spite  of  reducing  the  op¬ 
erating  costs,  revenue  from  the 
circulation  department  has  be¬ 
come  so  important  a  factor  in 
the  success  of  a  newspaper’s  op¬ 
eration  that  I  don’t  think  that 
point  will  have  to  be  argued 
any  longer.  I  may  go  so  far  as 
to  say  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  great  many  newspa¬ 


pers  in  this  country,  due  to  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  of  operation 
and  increased  revenue,  have 
kept  their  papers  successful  and. 
what  is  equally  important,  by 
keeping  them  succe^ul,  have 
kept  them  independent.” 

Although  emphasizing  the 
ABC  has  never  attempted  to  tell 
publishers  what  they  should  not 
do,  Mr.  Shryock  suggested  that 
newspapers  would  be  wise  if 
they  avoided  the  “luxury”  of 
unjustified  circulation  expense 
in  the  post-war  period.  “I  am 
hopefui  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
experience  that  has  been  gained 
under  the  present  conditions,  it 
won’t  all  be  wasted,”  he  said; 
“that,  when  you  have  a  freer 
market,  particularly  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  paper,  even  in  competitive 
situations,  the  papers  won’t  go 
back  to  some  of  the  practices 
that  were  so  expensive  and 
which,  by  and  large,  never  got 
you  anywhere.” 

On  Training 

RAY  McLELLAN,  Kaiitas  City 

Kansan,  recently  offered  Cen¬ 
tral  States  circulators  some 
worthwhile  pointers  on  how  to 
train  district  managers  beyond 
the  routine  instructions  of  their 
respective  jobs.  He  pointed  out 
the  value  of  a  permanent  train¬ 
ing  program — not  just  a  begin¬ 
ner's  arrangement. 

Mr.  McLellan  believes  that  an 
old  district  manager  should  not 
break  in  the  new  one.  His  rea¬ 
soning  on  this  point  is:  “He 
thus  is  given  a  better  start  than 
could  possibly  be  given  him  by 
one  who  has  lost  interest,  wants 
to  cut  comers  and  cares  little 
for  what  help  he  may  be  to  his 
successor.” 

Carrier  boys  like  to  test  the 
knowledge  of  a  district  manager, 
asserted  Mr.  McLellan,  who 
summed  up  the  training  of  dis¬ 
trict  managers,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  comntent: 

“I  believe  we  can  conclude 
that  the  one  way  of  securing  co¬ 
operation  from  them  is  to 
cooperate  with  them.  There  are 
three  main  requisites  for  a  good 
district  manager.  He  should  like 
boys  and  be  one  who  is  search¬ 
ing  for  the  good  in  them  at  all 
times.  He  should  be  sympathe¬ 
tic;  a  sympathetic  approach  is 
very  important  in  dealing  with 
carriers  and  with  the  people  of 
his  district.  Most  important  of 
all,  the  district  manager  should 
possess  leadership  qualities,  for 
he  must  have  the  undivided  loy¬ 
alty  of  his  carrier  boys  if  he  is 
to  travel  the  road  to  success.” 

Post-war  Ideas 
A  READER  who  desires  to  re¬ 
main  anonymous  asks  whether 
circulation  managers  are  really 
doing  any  constructive  post-war 
planning  for  the  newspaper  of 
tomorrow.  He  argues  that  all 
circulation  managers  seem  to  be 
doing  is  to  tell  their  publishers 
there  is  something  wrong  and 
that  tomorrow  there  will  be 
something  wrong. 

‘It  would  be  great  to  find  one 
of  our  circulation  managers  give 
.something  new.”  says  the  reader, 
"something  with  real  ideas  that 
would  be  helpful  to  post-war 
newspapers.  Of  course,  circula¬ 
tion  managers  have  had  it  kind 


Sixth  “E"  Award 

THE  sixth  award  of  the  Army- 

Navy  ’’E"  to  plants  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Typ*  Founders.  Inc.,  was 
presented  Nov.  20  to  employes 
of  the  Main  Plant  and  the  Am¬ 
erican  Munitions  Division  at 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  for  “high 
achievement  in  the  production 
of  war  materiel,”  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Stewart  E.  Reimel.  Thomas 
Roy  lones,  president,  accepted 
the  pennant  on  behalf  of  ATF. 

Rear  Adm.  Harry  L.  Brinser, 
iiupector  of  naval  materials  for 
the  Third  Naval  District,  pre¬ 
sented  the  token  ”E"  pins  to 
six  employes  representing  the 
two  divisions. 

Previous  awards  earned  by 
ATF  have  been  made  to  the 
Small  Arms  Branch,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  and  the  Cowdry  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

of  soft.  Newspapers  sell  them¬ 
selves  these  days.  .  .  . 

“But  the  holiday  will  soon  be 
over  and  newspapers  will  have 
to  fight  for  circulation  in  order 
to  hold  their  advertisers.  Com¬ 
petition  between  newspapers 
and  radio-television  will  be  hard 
to  fight.  And  the  advertiser  will 
look  to  newspaper  circulation 
that  is  large  and  of  value.  That 
will  be  up  to  the  circulation 
managers.  Now  is  the  time  to 
show  by  ideas  what  they  have 
to  offer  their  readers.” 

Perhaps  some  circulator  would 
like  to  answer  with  a  concrete 
program  of  "more  for  your 
money”  for  post-war  readers? 
If  so.  these  columns  are  open  for 
such  a  discussion. 

Bond  Scdes  in  Canada 
H.  B.  COWAN.  JR..  Peterbor¬ 
ough  (Ont.)  Examiner,  offers 
the  following  plan  evolved  dur¬ 
ing  Canada’s  Fourth  Victory 
Loan  to  make  it  easy  for  car¬ 
riers  to  purchase  Victory  Bonds. 
They  sign  an  agreement  with 
the  newspaper  to  pay  the  office 
at  least  one  dollar  a  week,  with 
the  office  buying  a  bond  for 
them. 

“In  50  weeks,  at  $1  a  week, 
the  bond  is  theirs,  with  interest 
coupons  attached.”  says  Mr. 
Cowan.  “If  a  carrier  wishes  to 
take  $100  in  bonds,  he  must  pay 
at  least  $2  a  week.  Besides 
helping  the  war  effort  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  carriers  savings  con- 
.scious,  we  find  that  invariably 
they  all  stay  on  their  routes 
until  the  bonds  are  paid  for.  It 
definitely  lessens  carrier  turn¬ 
over. 

“We  have  recently  finished 
our  canvass  on  the  Seventh  Vic¬ 
tory  Loan  Drive.  Forty-five 
Kingston  Whig-Standard  car¬ 
riers  have  signed  for  $2,550  in 
bonds.  In  Peterborough,  60 
Examiner  carriers  subscribed 
for  $3,300  in  bonds.  Kingston 
has  151  carriers  and  Peterbor¬ 
ough  120.  Practically  all  car¬ 
riers  who  did  not  subscribe  for 
this  loan  are  still  paying  for 
bonds  for  which  they  signed  in 


the  Sixth  Loan  Drive  iast  April 

“Peterborough  Examiner^ 
Tiers  are  now  holders  of  17751 
in  government  war  bond*,  wiyu 
Whig-Standard  carriers  aivhj)|(j 
ing  $7,550  in  government 
a  total  for  the  two  paperi  m 
$15,300.  We  find  these  fa^ 
a  marvelous  help  to  us  in  9ecu^ 
ing  the  right  type  of  carrier  for 
our  routes  in  both  cities  wha 
a  replacement  is  necessary,  Pu. 
ents  want  their  sons  in  on  i 
good  thing  when  they  find  whi‘ 
other  boys  can  do  with  profits 
from  a  newspaper  route." 

Who's  Who  in  ICMA 

JOHN  A.  FLOOD,  director  ol 

circulation  for  the  Dix  Neia 
papers  in  Ohio,  is  another  dira- 
tor  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circu-  ‘ 
lation  Managers 
Association.  The 
Dix  Newspapers 
include  the 
Woortcr  Daily 
Record;  Martins 
Ferry  Daily 
Times,  Bellaire 
Daily  Ledger, 

Ravenna  Eve¬ 
ning  Record,  and 
Kent  Courier-  _  , 

Tribune. 

Mr.  Flood,  who 
headquarters  in  Wooster,  his 
worked  for  the  Dix  Newspaptn 
for  25  years.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  circulation  manager  of  the 
Gardner  (O.)  Daily  Newt  and 
previously  promotion  manifet 
of  the  Buckeye  Aluminum  D 
His  newspaper  experience  in¬ 
cludes  display  and  clauified  ad¬ 
vertising,  as  well  as  circulitka 
His  success  as  a  circulatkii 
manager  has  been  largely  doe 
to  his  ability  in  boy  promotioc 

He  is  a  past  president  ol  the 
Ohio  Circulation  Managen  Ar 
sociation  ( 1936-37 )  and  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Dix  Newqupen 
He  has  successfully  increued 
the  retail  price  of  the  Dix  pa¬ 
pers  from  12  to  24  cents  a  wrt 
He  is  married  and  the  lathe 
of  three  children.  His  hobby  b 
collecting  old  coins. 

a 

AMA  to  Meet 

The  American  Marketing  Ar 
sociation  will  hold  its  annuii 
meeting,  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1  ^ 
the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  Qii- 
cago.  Theme  of  the  confereaK 
will  be  “Marketing  in  the  Tran¬ 
sition  Period — 1945.” 
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A  Jap  gives 
you  5  seconds 
to  answer  this 


■EMir, 


You  lose  UNLESS 
you  can  answer 
6  questions  faster 
than  he  can 


You  are  a  plane 
gunner  .  .  .  Here 
comes  a  Zero 


What  will  air 
temperature  and 
altitude  do  to 
my  shots? 


How  much 
will  gravity 
pull  down 
my  shots? 


How  much 
will  the 
wind  blow 
my  shots? 


He’s  going 
300  m.p.h. 
Where  do 
I  aim? 


My  gun  turret 
is  several  yards 
away.  What 
change  in  aim? 


The  G«E  Gun  Sight  Computer  figures  the  right  answers  to 
life-and-death  problems  like  these,  and  feeds  them  to  the  gun 
automatically  and  almost  instantly.  The  gimner  is  free  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  important  business  of  keeping  the  enemy  in  his 
sights.  Electronic  tubes  help  the  computer  with  its  automatic 
thinking.  Tiny  motors  relay  the  mechanical  brainwork  to 
the  guns. 

Each  B-29  with  its  five  G-E  remote  control  gun  turrets  has 
five  of  these  computers.  The  P-61  “Black  Widow”  night  fighter 
is  also  equipped. 

About  70  engineers  were  employed  on  the  computer  alone. 
And  G-E  employees  in  seven  cities  had  a  part  in  this  accom¬ 
plishment. 

That’s  one  job.  But  you  would  need  several  sheets  of  paper 
to  write  down  all  the  confidential  war  jobs  tossed  into  General 
Electric’s  pool  of  engineering  minds  to  solve.  Sometime  we  hope 
to  tell  you  the  rest.  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady, 
New  York. 


ELECTRIC 


This  It  tha  0>l  Braiii>lii>a>Box  that  figures  out  the 
answers.  This  gxmsight  computer  contains  thousands 
of  precise  parts  packed  in  a  box  no  larger  than  an 
overnight  bag.  (No,  the  Japs  and  Naris  do  not  have 
it)  It’s  in  mass  production  by  G.  E.  for  U.  S.  planes. 


Hear  the  G-E  radio  programs:  "The  G-E  All-Girl  Orchestra," 
Sunday  10  P.  M.  EWT,  NBC — "The  World  Today"  neU>s, 
every  weekday  6:4S  P.M.  EWT,  CBS. 

FOR  ViaORY— BUY  AND  HOLD  WAR  BONDS 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 

Dawes  Vitamelk  Co.  Paul  W. 
Limerick  of  the  agricultural  di* 
vision  of  Western  has  been 
named  account  executive. 

The  name  of  the  Surtty  Ad* 
vERTisiNG  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  changed  to  Herbert  Chason 
Co. 

Richmond  Motor  Co.,  Inc., 
and  Automotive  Rebuilders, 
Inc.,  both  of  Richmond,  Va., 
have  named  Frank  Kiernan  & 
Co.,  New  York,  to  handle  their 
advertising.  Hubert  L.  Mihic  is 
account  executive. 

International  Plastic  Corp., 
Morristown,  N,  J.,  maker  of 
plastics  and  industrial  plastic 
tapes,  has  appointed  N,  W.  Ayer, 
Inc.,  as  advertising  counsel. 

Presto  Recording  Corp.  has 
appointed  M.  H.  Hackett  Co.  to 
direct  its  advertising. 

The  Chicago  oflBce  of  Irwin 
Vladimir  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been 
moved  to  1  NorUi  LaSalle  St. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Frenchtown, 
N.  J.,  will  open  in  December  a 
campaign  in  farm  and  poultry 
magazines  and  also  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  newspapers 
featuring  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks. 
Ads  publicize  the  fact  that  this 
year  Kerr  birds  again  won  top 
honors  in  the  Vineland,  N.  J., 
egg-laying  contest  sponsored  by 
the  N.  J.  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

GRirriN  Grocery  Co.,  Musko¬ 
gee.  Okla.,  is  using  newspapers 
in  Arkansas.  Missouri.  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Texas  on  behalf  of 
Griffin's  and  Polar  Bear  Coffee. 
Gibbons  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  Tulsa,  handles  the  ac¬ 
count. 

In  support  of  the  Sixth  War 
Loan  Drive,  the  National  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.,  Inc.,  taxicab  op¬ 
erator,  is  running  ads  in  New 
York  City  newspapers.  In  the 
first  of  the  series,  which  ap¬ 
peared  Nov.  20.  a  pencil  sketch 
shows  a  driver  lending  a  helping 
hand  to  a  fighting  soldier.  As 
copy  suggests,  this  can  best  be 
done  by  buying  Bonds.  Some 
foreign  language  dailies  will 
also  carry  the  ads.  World  Wide 
Advertising  is  the  agency  in 
charge. 

The  current  ad  in  the  "be 
sure"  campaign  which  Seagram- 
Distillers  Corp.  has  had  under¬ 
way  since  August  (E.  &  P.  July 
22.  p.  42)  is  given  over  to  pro¬ 
motion  of  War  Bonds  during  the 
Sixth  War  Loan  Drive.  Over  a 
picture  of  a  $100  Bond  and  the 
the  insignia  of  the  Sixth  Loan 
Drive,  the  adapted  headline 
reads.  “You’re  sure  when  you 
say  ‘War  Bonds.’  ”  Copy  am¬ 
plifies,  “Sure  the  money  you  in¬ 
vest  will  help  insure  victory. 
Sure  that  the  extra  $100  War 
Bond  you  buy  will  bring  V-Day 
nearer  .  .  .  and  bring  our  boys 
home  sooner.”  The  campaign 
is  scheduled  for  225  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast.  The 
agency  is  Warwick  and  Legler, 
New  York. 

In  step  with  the  times,  Hoff¬ 
man  Beverage  Co.  has  built  its 
current  ad  around  the  payment 


of  an  election  debt.  The  cartoon 
sketch  shows  the  loser  taking 
the  winner  for  a  wheelbarrow 
ride,  with  both  mentally  view¬ 
ing  the  tasty  ginger  ale  drink 
that  comes  later.  No  copy  is 
used:  only  the  caption:  “First 
for  thirst  and  happy  mixing.” 

A  series  of  situations  for 
which  you  can  “blame  the  other 
fellow”  and  then  some  where 
you  find  only  yourself  to  blame 
— such  as  neglecting  to  pre¬ 
pare  your  car  for  winter 
weather — are  depicted  by  U.  S. 
Chemicals.  Inc.  in  its  fall  and 
winter  campaign  for  Super  Pyro 
Anti-Freeze.  Ads  have  been  ap¬ 
pearing  weekly  in  158  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country  and 
are  scheduled  to  continue  dur¬ 
ing  December.  The  agency  is 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell. 

In  connection  with  extensive 
plans  for  post-war  steamship 
and  airplane  services  to  the 
Orient.  American  President 
Lines.  Ltd.,  has  retained  Mc- 
Cann-Erlckson,  Inc.,  as  adver¬ 
tising  counsel. 

Gaby  Co..  Philadelphia,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
A1  Paul  Lefton  Co..  Inc.,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  Plans  are  be¬ 
ing  formulated  for  the  extensive 
advertising  of  Gaby  Sun  Tan 
Lotion.  Gaby  Anti-Chap.  Gaby 
Hand  Lotion,  and  other  Gaby 
products  in  newspapers,  national 
magazines,  radio,  outdoor,  car 
cards  and  trade  journals. 

“What’s  Your  flower-scope?” 
ask  current  Bonwit  Teller 
newspaper  ads  in  a  novel  pro¬ 
motion  for  Ann  Haviland  per¬ 
fumes.  Featuring  a  combination 
of  a  horoscope  and  floral  fore¬ 
cast,  the  ads  suggest  you  match 
your  perfume  to  your  personal¬ 
ity  traits,  according  to  the  chart. 
By  investigating  your  birth  date 
you  may  discover  that  since 
“you  often  hide  a  grim  deter¬ 
mination  beneath  a  pretty  hat 
.  .  .  yours  is  the  deceptive  flow- 
er-llke  fragility  of  lilies-of-the- 
valley.” 

Mem  Corp.  has  appointed 
Theodore  J.  Funt  Co.,  New  York, 
to  direct  advertising  on  its  toi¬ 
letries  and  women’s  perfumes. 
Media  to  be  used  are  newspa¬ 
pers.  magazines,  and  business 
publications. 

Del  Monte  Foods  has  released 
another  in  its  series  of  ads  to 
keep  the  public  informed  on  the 
canned  food  situation.  Warning 
that  the  winter  supply  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  less 
than  last  year’s  the  ad  includes 
answers  to  such  questions  as 
“Will  the  end  of  the  war  change 
this  picture?”  “What  can  you  do 
to  keep  your  meals  up  to  par 
this  winter?”  and’  “\^at  are 
your  chances  of  finding  Del 
Monte?”  Empsasis  is  also 
placed  on  the  fact  that  the  short¬ 
age  is  by  no  means  the  fault  of 
the  grocers. 

Priebe  &  Sons.  Inc.,  Chicago, 
has  appointed  Qoodkind.  Joice 
&  Morgan  to  handle  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  its  poultry  and  egg  pack¬ 
ing  plants,  hatcheries,  and 
wholesale  marketing.  Radio, 
newspapers  and  direct  mail  will 
be  used. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

J.  HUGH  E.  DAVIS,  Harold  H. 

Webber  and  Leslie  G.  Mosely 
of  the  Chicago  office  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  and  Jack 
Smock,  Los  Angeles,  have  been 
named  vice-presidents  of  the 
agency.  In  addition.  Mr.  Web¬ 
ber,  who  is  director  of  research 
in  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  research  for  the  en¬ 
tire  agency.  Mr.  Davis  is  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  Pepsodent 
and  co-ordinator  of  publicity  for 
the  Sixth  War  Loan  Drive  in 
Illinois.  Mr.  Mosely  handles  the 
Armour  &  Co.  account  and  Mr. 
Smock  that  of  the  Union  Oil  Co. 

J.  Walter  Goldstein,  public¬ 
ity  director  of  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller  and  executive  of  that  or¬ 
ganization  for  17  years,  has 
joined  the  Olian  Advertising  Co., 
St.  Louis,  as  a  vice-president. 
He  will  assume  active  duties 
Jan.  1.  James  W.  Blair,  former¬ 
ly  art  director  of  Stix.  Baer  & 
Fuller,  has  joined  the  agency  as 
fashion  art  director. 

Joseph  A.  Jones,  has  been 
elected  a  vice-president  of  Irwin 
Vladimir  &  Co.  of  Illinois,  Inc. 
He  is  manager  of  the  agency’s 
Chicago  office. 

Joseph  C.  Meehan,  formerly 
with  Magazines  of  Industry,  Inc., 
as  associated  editor  of  Distribu¬ 
tion  Newsletter,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  department  of 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell.  Mr. 
Meehan  was  previously  adver¬ 
tising  news  editor  and  business 
news  writer  for  the  New  York 
World-Telegram. 

Chet  Sloane  has  resigned  as 
promotion  director  of  Guide 
Magazines  to  start  his  own  ad¬ 
vertising  consulting  services 
with  offices  at  1776  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Mrs.  Beverly  Gussin,  Nan 
Pendrell  and  Irving  Weisfeld 
have  been  appointed  vice-presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Chernow  Co. 

Ellsworth  H.  Nevin,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  and  advertising 
manager  of  Mussens  Canada, 
Ltd.,  Montreal,  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  Technical  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Association  of  Mon¬ 
treal. 

Frank  W.  Townshend,  for  the 
past  three  years  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  of  Gooder- 
ham  &  Worts,  Ltd.,  has  rejoined 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive  iii  the  Detroit 
office. 

James  B.  Zabin,  formerly 
with  Cinema  Circuit  Corp.,  has 
joined  the  executive  staff  of  the 
Grey  Advertising  Agency. 

Charles  F.  Stevens  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  Raymond  Spector  Co. 

Benjamin  Palmer  Caldwell, 
Jr.,  for  14  years  associated  with 
Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc., 
and  for  the  past  nine  years 
U.L.’s  assistant  secretary  and  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations,  has 
joined  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
and  will  be  on  the  staff  of  Ayer’s 
Chicago  office. 

William  T.  Thrush,  Jr.,  of 
Green  &  Low  Paper  Co.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
1944-45  advertising  and  selling 
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course  class  of  the  AdvertU*. 
Club  of  New  York. 

Lia  V.  Varell  has  joined  Ib. 
tional  Export  Advertising  ^ 
vice,  Inc.,  as  account  exeeutht 

Richard  Spahr  has  been  addy 
to  the  traffic  division  of  Encrl 
Advertising  Agency,  New  Yotk 

Frank  A.  Fortescue,  formert* 
of  the  Lavenson  Bureau,  ha 
joined  the  copy  divisi<«  ^ 
Geare-Marston,  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Charles  A.  Fuller,  Ja., 
resigned  from  O.  S.  Tyson  4  (h 
to  become  a  partner  in  the  VQ- 
liam  Rea  Agency.  Tlie  latte 
will  become  known  as  Ret 
Fuller  &  Co.,  and  will  shortly 
move  to  larger  quarters  at  Ig 
Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Earl  Baldwin  Thomas,  tot- 
merly  vice-president  and  New 
York  manager  of  McKee  4  Al¬ 
bright.  Inc.,  has  joined  Fuller  I 
Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  New  Yoit 
as  account  executive. 

Gertrude  Zimmerman,  for 
merly  with  Aubrey,  Moore  i 
Wallace  Advertising  Ageoq, 
has  joined  Donahue  &  Coe,  lot 
as  a  copywriter.  Peter  Kmc, 
formerly  with  Buffalo  Brstd- 
casting  Corp.,  has  joined  the 
agency’s  motion  picture-radio 
department. 

Glen  Walker,  formerly  with 
Munn-Romer,  Columbus,  0.,  hii 
been  named  assistant  art  ihrte- 
tor  of  W.  B.  Doner  &  Co.,  De¬ 
troit.  Nauph  Abodaher  has  ben 
appointed  radio  director  of  the 
agency,  and  Ethylene  Moul 
recently  with  Kern’s  departmest 
store,  Detroit,  has  joined  the 
copy  department. 

Frank  Hermes,  space  buye 
at  McCann-Erickson.  Inc.,  will 
join  Newsweek  Jan.  1  as  sales 
representative  in  the  New  YoA 
City  territory. 

David  H.  Goldstein  and  Flam 
A.  Richardson  have  been  ay- 
pointed  as  copywriter  and  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  respectivdj, 
of  Roberts  &  Reimers,  Inc.  Josi 
K.  Lucken  has  been  appointed 
space  buyer. 

George  S.  Diener,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Pier« 
Governor  Co.,  Inc.,  Andenon 
Ind.,  has  been  appointed  accoi^ 
executive  with  the  Spencer  W. 
Curtiss,  Inc.,  industrial  adtar- 
tising  agency,  Indianapolis. 


WANTED: 

Pony  AutopIfriM 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplii* 
urgently  needed.  If  yon  • 
PONY  with  cooler  attached  .  -  > 
not  in  use  ...  let  us  make  yo*' 
libml  offer  for  it.  Send  detaiht* 

WmS  NtwiMSW  aiawfelMry  CMVonOj* 
POatoSwM.  N.  J.  N.  V.  0«m:  SSI  W  ** 
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Anyone  planning  a  radio  or  fac- 
ymile  edition  of  a  newspaper  is 
invited  to  study  the  opportunities 
given  by  patents  issued  to  Finch 
relating  to  radio  communication, 
especially  those  here  shown. 
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NEWSPAPERS: 

To*  are  cordially  Invited  to 
vie  the  services  of  our 
advisory  committee  on  Fae- 
umile  Publishing,  George 
Henry  Payne,  chairman. 
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HNCN  TELECOMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 
PASSAIC.  N.  J. 
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WAR  IS  AT  ITS  MOST  HAZARDOUS  FOR  REPORTERS 


continued  from  page  7 
contracting  a  tropical  disease 
while  cruiaing  in  the  Caribbean 
on  t^  battleship  Arkansas. 

Hia  mother,  Mrs.  Dallie  Ju¬ 
lian  Andrew,  and  a  brother, 
James  A.  Andrew,  an  aviation 
cadet,  are  residents  of  Spring- 
field. 

From  the  European  '  front 
there  was  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  new  Allied  offensive 
caught  not  only  the  Germans  un¬ 
aware— but  the  American  war 
correspondents  also.  In  fact  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Al¬ 
lied  high  command  played  psy- 
^ologlcal  warfare  with  the  Ger¬ 
mans  by  keeping  all  news  of  the 
preparations  from  the  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  leading  them  to 
believe  that  the  Allied  push  was 
done  for  the  winter. 

Newsman  Surprised 

A  correspondent  in  the  United 
States  who  had  left  Germany  a 
short  time  previously  expressed 
disb^ef  when  he  read  in  Amer¬ 
ican  papers  that  an  action  was 
getting  under  way,  that  it  was 
a  major  offensive.  He  declared 
correspondents  had  been  un¬ 
aware  of  any  preparations  for 
a  large-scale  action  at  the  time 
he  left  the  front,  and  that  the 
European  battlefield  was  a  sea 
of  mud  which  made  a  major  ac¬ 
tion  unlikely. 

One  source  in  this  country, 
which  would  not  permit  itself 
to  be  identified,  declared  it  bad 
knowledge  that  the  correspond¬ 
ents  were  deliberately  kept  ig¬ 
norant  of  any  preparations  for 
a  big  push.  strategy  ap¬ 

parently  iras  successful,  for  Ned 
Bnssell  of  the  New  York  Herald 
l^bane,  writing  from  London, 
disclosed  how  completely  the 
effldal  German  news  agency 
DMB  eras  taken  in.  DNB,  re¬ 
ported  Russell,  sent  a  note  to 
German  editors  after  the  offen¬ 
sive  started  asking  them  not  to 
use  an  article  circulated  the  pre¬ 
vious  day  entitled  “The  Fronts 
Are  Being  Stabilized.” 

Distinction  of  being  the  first 
American  correspondents  to 
read!  the  Rhine  River  seemingly 
went  this  week  to  Clinton  B. 
Conger  of  U.P.  and  Sherman 
Montrose  of  Acme  Newspictures. 

“French  armored  forces  have 
reached  the  Rhine  near  Kembs, 
and  all  day  their  guns  have  been 
pounding  out  the  message  of 
France’s  revenge  on  the  forts  of 
the  Siegfried  Line,"  he  wrote 
Nov.  20  under  a  “With  the 
French  Overlooking  the  Rhine” 
dateline. 

“Today  we  can  see  below  us 
the  Rhine  and  the  three-nation 
border  of  France,  Switzerland 
and  Germany  at  Basle.  Sherman 
Montrose  of  Acme  and  I  have 
gone  with  the  French  troops  on 
what  Adolph  Hitler  would  say 
was  a  20-mile  penetration  of 
Greater  Germany,  for  in  his 
prouder  days  he  incorporated 
Alsace — the  German  Elsass — into 
the  Reich.  For  this  and  other 
things.  French  guns  have  been 
paying  him  back  today.” 

While  the  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  covering  the 
Allied  offensive  has  not  been 
reported,  it  was  evidently  large 


COVER  ‘CHI-COGO  INVASION' 

CLAD  IN  camouflaged  combat  uniforms.  Chicago  newspaper  and 
radio  “war  correspondents  and  cameramen"  took  port  in  the 
landing  demonstration  staged  by  the  U.  S.  Marines  as  an  actual 
training  operation  coinciding  with  the  U.  S.  Navy's  “Pacific  Theater" 
exhibition  which  marked  the  openng  of  the  Sixth  War  Loon  Drive, 
Nov.  19.  Those  taking  port  were  warned  to  follow  instructions: 
“Keep  low.  Keep  cooL"  They  did  both  as  they  splashed  ashore 
from  landing  barges  and  covered  the  taking  of  “Chi-Cogo  Islond"  at 
Foster  Ave.  beach. 

Above,  the  men  are  shown  receiving  lifebelts  from  Copt.  R.  C.  Bitten- 
bender,  who  served  on  operations  officer  for  the  Marine  landing. 
Front  row.  (1.  to  r):  Mel  Lorsen,  Chicogo  Times;  Fred  Slcrter,  Chicago 
Herald-American:  Don  Elder,  NBC;  Frank  Masters.  USN  photographer; 
Robert  Buckley.  CBS;  Steve  M<xrino,  USN  photographer:  A1  Cheney, 
Chicago  Dcdly  News;  ond  Fred  Levings.  WGN.  Standing  (L  to  r): 
Lloyd  Brady,  Associated  Press;  Leonard  Castle,  Chicago  Sun;  FVonk 
lockson.  Herald-American;  John  Winters,  Lincoln  Belmont  Booeter; 
Willicon  McCoikle,  Chicago  Tribune;  Hermcm  Belman.  Meyer  News¬ 
papers;  Frank  Weiner.  Transradio  Press;  Swain  ScalL  Tribune; 
Bruce  Taylor,  Times;  Robert  Tleken,  AP;  Rob  Roy  Buckingham.  Doily 
News;  Fletcher  Watson  ond  David  Mann.  Sun. 


and  all  three  of  the  major  Amer¬ 
ican  wire  services  were  heavily 
represented. 

The  Associated  Press  had  Rob¬ 
ert  Wilson,  Toby  Wiant,  and 
George  Tucker  with  the  Sixth 
Army;  Don  Whitehead.  William 
S.  WTrlte,  Hal  Boyle,  Wade  Wer¬ 
ner,  Ruth  Cowan,  and  Franklin 
Banker  with  the  American  First; 
Wes  Gallagher  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Ninth,  and  Lewis  Hakins 
and  Kenneth  L.  Dixon  with  the 
American  Third. 

With  the  British  and  Cana¬ 
dians  were  Roger  Greene,  Ned 
Nordness,  and  William  F.  Boni 
of  AP,  while  Edward  Kennedy 
was  presiding  over  the  group  at 
AP’s  Paris  bureau. 

U.P.  reports  Clinton  B.  Conger 
with  the  French  First  Army, 
Collie  Small  and  Robert  Rich¬ 
ards  with  the  American  Third, 
Henry  Gorrell  and  Jack  Frank¬ 
ish  with  the  American  First, 
Ned  Roberts  and  Jack  Fleischer 
with  the  American  Ninth,  and 
Richard  MacMillan,  Boyd  Lewis, 
and  Ronald  Clark  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Canadians. 

Reporting  for  International 
News  Service  is  Pierre  J.  Huss 
at  Metz,  John  E.  Less  with  the 
British  Second  Army  in  Holland, 
Lee  Carson  with  the  American 
First  Army,  Frank  Conniff,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  with  the  American 


Ninth  Army,  and  Larry  New¬ 
man,  who  was  expected  to  be 
with  the  French  First  Army  by 
the  time  this  issue  went  to 
press. 

Four  correspondents  arrived 
last  week  in  London  as  additions 
to  the  European  war  front  staff 
of  U.P.  They  are  C.  R.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Malcolm  Muir,  Jr.,  Ann 
Stringer  and  Corinne  Hardesty. 
The  veteran  Cunningham,  first 
correspondent  to  cross  the  At¬ 
lantic  with  an  American  expedi¬ 
tionary  force  according  to  U.P., 
recently  completed  his  duties  as 
technical  advisor  for  the  film 
version  of  Ernie  Pyle's  book, 
“Here  Is  Your  War.” 

Muir  was  overnight  manager 
of  the  U.P.  Chicago  bureau  be¬ 
fore  shifting  to  the  New  York 
cable  desk  in  December,  1943. 

The  two  women  correspond¬ 
ents,  Mrs.  Stringer  and  Miss 
Hardesty,  also  were  members  of 
the  New  York  bureau  staff  be¬ 
fore  assuming  their  foreign  as¬ 
signments.  Mrs.  Stringer,  wife 
of  the  late  William  Stringer,  a 
Reuters  correspondent  who  was 
killed  in  France  last  August, 
worked  on  the  cable  desk.  Miss 
Hardesty  handled  general  assign¬ 
ments. 

Robert  Geiger,  of  the  San 
Francisco  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  been  given  a 


war  assignment  and  has  left  fk 
Honolulu.  Geiger  was  on!^  re 
cently  transferred  from  the  Do¬ 
ver  bureau  to  San  Fraocisemn 
preparation  for  overseas  itf 
The  San  Francisco  AP  bano 
also  reports  that  Olin  CleoMBli 
has  arrived  in  the  Aleutko. 
where  he  replaced  war  coot- 
spondent  Norman  Bel’.,  now  • 
leave  on  the  mainland. 

Eugene  Burns,  AP  correspood- 
ent  in  Honolulu  during  reew 
months,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  4e 
San  Francisco  bureau,  doing  go. 
eral  assignments.  Bums  an 
action  with  the  American  set 
British  carrier  force  at  Sumitn 
last  April,  and  has  covered  i 
number  of  other  battles  in  tb 
Pacific. 

Clark  Lee.  INS  correspondn 
on  the  European  front,  IimIm 
transferred  to  the  Pacific,  wbn 
he  replaced  George  Lait,  whsli 
returning  from  Leyte  becMt 
of  an  attack  of  malaria. 

The  San  Francisco  buren  d 
INS  also  reports  that  Joseph  A. 
Boris,  who  covered  the  Nai; 
Department  at  Washington,  ki 
been  given  a  war  assignment  ta 
the  Pacific  and  has  left  for  Htoo- 
lulu. 

Don  Grant,  Des  Moinet  Rtfk 
ter  correspondent,  who  has  bea 
in  the  war  zones  for  some  tin  | 
was  recently  in  Des  Moines  fsri 
brief  visit  with  his  fami^. 

Roelif  Loveland.  CleecW 
Plain  Dealer  war  corresponlat 
has  returned  after  covering  tk 
war  five  months  in  France.  Low 
land,  who  served  with  the  m 
rines  in  France  in  World  Wwl 
covered  pre-invasion  and  IHkr 
activities  of  the  Allied  arak 
and  accompanied  Lt.  Qa 
George  Patton’s  troops  throig 
France. 

Bert  Andrews.  Herald  Trikae 
correspondent,  will  join  thi* 
other  members  of  the  TribaHt 
war  staff  in  the  Pacific. 

John  M.  McCullough,  of  tk 
Philadelphia  Inquirer's  Wadiini' 
ton  bureau,  who  was  om  d 
seven  U.  S.  newspaper  minw 
lected  by  the  Navy  DepartsM 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  Pidk 
area,  got  speedily  into  aetia 
this  week,  bis  first  file  apaor 
ing  in  Monday’s  edition  of  tk 
Inquirer.  It  was  radioed  Im 
Eniwetok  in  the  Marshall  h 
lands. 
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THE  "Deluxe”  non-stop  transatlantic  flights  of  tomorrow 

IN  ACTUAL  OPERATION  TODAY! 


communication  lines  between  four 
continents,  under  confidential  contract 
with  the  U.  S.  Government.  So  for 
security  reasons  we  can’t,  of  course, 
tell  you  the  whole  story  of  American 
Export  Airlines’  achievements,  but  we 
can  show  you  a  glimpse,  through  the 
clouds  of  war,  of  the  swifter,  more 
luxurious  transatlantic  air  travel  you’ll 
enjoy  tomorrow — via  AEA! — under 
the  healthy  competitive  system  which 
made  such  progress  possible. 


VV^EN  YOU  PICTURE  postwar 
transatlantic  air  travel,  you  nat¬ 
urally  think  of  giant  luxury  liners  span¬ 
ning  the  Atlantic  at  speeds  of  200  or 
more  miles  per  hour ...  non-stop. .. 
with  berths  for  sleeping  and  all  the 
comforts  of  home. 

Why  not? 

Yet  when  American  Export  Airlines 
proposed  to  convert  that  dream  into 
a  reality  for  you,  many  so-called 
"experts”  said  it  couldn’t  be  done — 
not  with  full  passenger,  mail  and  cargo 
loads,  at  least.  It  couldn’t,  either — not 
under  obsolete  methods  of  thinking. 

But  American  Export  Airlines  y 
had  a  new  concept  of  what  trans-  /I, 
atlantic  air  travel  should  be —  /y/ 

your  concept.  And  in  spite  of  f / 
opposition  you  wouldn’t  be-  / / 

lieve  possible,  considering  /  >.«.« 

the  importance  of  gaining  / 

world  air  supremacy  for  I  ^  5 
America — we  made  that  1  ' 

dream,  your  dream,  come  Ir 
true.  Not  as  a  postwar  possi- 
bi/ity  or  "promise”,  but  as  a  \  % 
wartime  reality.  And  we  were  \  ' 

ready  to  start  regular  service  to  \ 
Europe  and  return  (with  a  big  \ 
waiting  list  of  appreciative  Amer-  \ 
icans,  like  yourself)  when  war  rolled 
up  the  welcome  mat  and  the  first 
passenger  turned  out  to  be  "Mars”. 

Since  then,  all  of  American  Export 
Airlines’  matchless  facilities  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  new  type  of  overseas 
air  travel  have  been  devoted  exclusively 
to  winning  the  war,  keeping  open  vital 

for  furthnr  information^  call  or  write 


KMWYOOR  POSTWAR  OVERSEAS  AIR  TRAVa! 

tad  these  sisnihcant  "firsts”  in  transatlantic  )ur 
ttivd— all  created  by ,  American  Export  Airlines  in 
keeping  with  the  American  Way  of  ''Fiogtess  Through 
Regulated  Competition". 

fkst  girline  in  the  world  to  span  the  North 
Atlantic  non-stop  (N.Y.-British  Isles — 3329 
miles)  with  full  payload,  both  eastbound 
tad  westbound. 

First  to  fly  N.  Y.  to  Lisbon  non-stop! 
(3376  miles) 

First  to  fly  Bermuda  to  North  Africa! 
(3362  miles) 

First  to  fly  non-stop  Bathurst,  Africa  to  Port- 
of^pain,  Trinidad!  (3109  miles) 

First  to  bring  Europe  within  1414  hours  of 
New  York!  Fastest  N.  Y.-Europe  line! 

First  to  provide  trained  -  nurse  -  stewardess 
service  on  all  transatlantic  trips,  east  and  west. 

First  to  cook  full-course  meals  aloft. 

First  to  establish  a  comprehensive  trans¬ 
atlantic  “flying  weather"  report  service. 

PROOF  —  these  “firsts”  —  that  the  American 
Way  of  “Progress  Through  Competition"  is 
die  only  sure,  healthy  way  to  American  World 
Air  anperiority!  ■  .  .  . 

aCoitiBgotion  built  America... made  it  great.  Gaining 
,>VocU as  supremacy  lor  America  calls  for  the  same  skilH 
]  nuon  and  iniMcive  the  competitive  spirit  has  always 
.  mspited  in  this  Nation.  Realizing  this,  a  far-sight^ 
fwigiTO  in  1938  passed  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
yorsing  the  principle  of  regulated  competition  in 
f*«raem  y  traospurution . . .  and  in  1940  American 
Erport  Airlines  was  granted  certificates  of  public  con- 
I  ''®jy®*nd  necessity  to  fly  the  Adamic  as  the  second 
1  y*#a>>y  to  enter  this  highly  important  held.  Since  then 
toencan  Export  Airlines  record-breaking  achieve- 
y*?,  even  under  war  conditions,  in  bringing  new 
•Py.  comfort  and  dependability  to  transatlantic  air 
tiavel  have  proved  the  wisdom  or  that  principle. 


~~~  OMxrsp*,  U  WmrUt 

AMCmCAM  eXPOKT  AIKUNCS 

M^KReulaa  Now  Oparolad  /mritvrum. 

B  ai  ■■  Roulaa  Appliad  For 

#  rkoro  should  bo  (obs  (at  tbousoods  of  Ab  Farca  troiaad 
Votorems  if  Amoricon  Export  Atrllnoa'  roirto  oppUcoMona 
shown  on  tho  mop  oro  opprovod. 


AMERICAN  EXPORT  AIRLINES 
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Fortune  Relate 
How  Meyer  Built 
WoshingtonPoit 


Press  Rushes 
Santa  to  Sick 
Boy  in  Wyoming 


In  ‘‘Rise  of  the  W(ujiiM|| 
Post"  Fortune  masazlnt 
how  Eugene  Meyer,  t  mu  u 
turned  to  journalism  as  a  pu 
script  to  a  full-length  cara«t|| 
banking,  has  given  the  naM^i 
capital  a  newspaper  whiaktte 
“earned  the  hearty  rripait  tt 
newspaper  men  .  .  .  and  uli 
notable  contributions  to  % 
national  welfare.” 

Not  quite  the  “Thuodinr' 
which  Oswald  Garrison  Vnivj 
had  hoped  to  find  in  Washinni 
in  the  early  1920's,  the  Post  hs 
exercised  its  power  witt  me^ 
esty  and  courage,  says  Fortuat 
“Eleven  years  an  it 


Forest  “Nubbins”  Hoffman 
was  just  a  very  sick  little  boy 
in  a  home  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
until  a  few  days  ago.  Then  the 
might  of  the  press  made  Christ¬ 
mas  come  early  for  him  and 
overnight  “Nubbins”  was  a  na¬ 
tion’s  pet. 

All  tuckered  out  after  his  pre¬ 
dated  celebration  with  stock¬ 
ings  bulging  with  gifts  from 
folks  who  knew  him  only 
through  newspaper  stories  and 
pictures,  the  ^ree-year-old  boy 
was  taken  to  a  hospital  in  Den¬ 
ver  to  rest,  and  his  father 
pleaded  with  the  press  to  let  up 
on  the  publicity. 

Early  Christmas 
The  “Nubbins’‘  story  broke 
Nov.  14  when  City  Commis- 


adding  . _  , 

had  no  standing  at  all." 

Mr.  Meyer,  it  is  related,  k- 
quired  the  Post  at  auction  a 
1933  for  $825,000,  "0101; 

$4,175,000  less  than  he  had  d- 
fered  for  it  four  years  baim' 
Today,  with  a  net  rettn  d 
perhaps  $500,000  for  19M  aad  i 
No.  4  standing  in  advotUg 
linage  among  U.  S.  moo^ 
newspapers,  the  Post  and 
bring  an  offer  of  five  or  luffi- 
lion  dollars,  but,  the  iiite 
states,  Mr.  Meyer  says  k 
wouldn’t  sell  to  anyone  now. 
Most  of  the  credit  for  mattii 
picture  proved  its  the  Post  the  preferred  rcadig 
worth  in  more  than  words  this  of  the  President  and  membend 
provided  life-giving  Congress  is  given  to  Mr.  Meyei 
_  L!.  '  t-  "peculiar  gift  as  publisher"  d 
a  victim  of  granting  his  editors  and  repe^ 
ers  sufficient  latitude  to 
at  Mac  their  potentialities, 
saw  the  photo  of  In  that  pattern,  these  naiu 
Tampa  Daily  are  mentioned:  Managtaj  Et 
tor  Alexander  “Casey”  Joneu 
talented  newspaper  man  of  IC: 
neapolis.  who  brought  with  his 
to  the  Post  all  the  tricks  of  gth- 
ering  news  and  selecting  ui 
playing  features;  Felix  Morie? 
who  brought  the  editorial  oie 
down  from  its  ivory  towe. 
Herbert  Elliston.  succeoor  S 
Morley,  who  has  a  mind  of  hi 
own  and  is  not  cowed  by  i 
timorous  solicitude  for  what  tk 
publisher  would  like;  Aht 
Barth,  a  former  Texan,  wtas 
Mr.  Meyer  hired  with  fd 
knowledge  of  his  New  D* 
views,  and  “the  most  wkWj 
read  feature  of  the  Post- 
“Mary  Haworth’s  Mail,”  whki 
doesn’t  contain  drool. 


PICTURE,  PLANE  AND  PATRICIA 

SHEILA  MABONEY,  at  right  Acm*  Nawspictiuos  employe  in  Chicago. 

delivers  the  container  with  blood  donated  by  a  soldier  in 
Tampa,  Fla.  for  Patricia  Attowoy.  leukemia  victim,  at  Aurora,  IlL 
At  left  are  Patricia's  mother  and  nurse. 


swam  for  15  minutes,  exposed  to  phoJo  Prompts  Soldier 
the  further  hazards  of  a  Jap  atr  —  — .  ni  j  .  /-»•  i 

raid  nearby,  before  they  were  xO  Q^IVG  ixlOOCt  tO  (jlTl 
picked  up.  A  news 

Erickson  of  the  Associated 

Press  was  close  to  death  at  least  week;  it  t _  _ _ _ _ 

twice,  first  when  a  warship  was  blood  to  7-year-old  Patricia  At- 
hit  by  a  bomb,  later  when  Jap  taway  of  Aurora,  Ill. 
bomb  fired  a  supply  dump  a  few  lymphatic  leukemia, 
feet  from  him.  Sgt.  Charles  Parise, 

A  near  miss  sprayed  shrapnel  Dill  Field,  Fla. 
over  a  communications  ship  Patricia  in  the 
with  a  number  of  correspond-  Times  and  immediately  he  was 
ents  aboard  including  Yates  Me-  moved  to  offer  his  blood  for  a 
Daniel,  AP;  George  Lait,  INS;  transfusion  because  his  own 
■Wilson  of  U.P.;  William  Dunn,  brother  and  sister  had  died  from 
CBS;  Gordon  Walker  of  the  leukemia. 

Christion  Science  Monitor  and  Contacting  the  Times,  the 
Mutual;  George  Folster  of  NBC.  strapping  soldier  volunteered  to 
and  Art  Feldman,  Blue  Network,  give  his  blood,  the  proper  type, 
A  bomb  50  feet  away  sent  frag-  and  the  newspaper  notified 
ments  through  a  house  occupied  Acme  Newspictures  in  New 
by  Crotchett,  Prist,  Tom  Shafer  York,  since  it  was  Acme’s  pic- 
of  Acme,  Lou  Bowen  of  the  Red  ture  of  Patricia  which  Parise 
Cross.  Dick  Day,  Red  Cross,  had  seen.  The  Acme  office  ar- 
and  Stanley  Trautman,  an  Acme  ranged  with  Eastern  Airlines 
man.  and  Air  Express  to  fly  the  pre- 

A  Jap  shell  falling  near  the  cious  cargo  from  Tampa  to  Chi- 
command  post  of  one  American  cago  where  William  Smith,  man- 
division  narrowly  missed  Lisle  ager  of  Acme’s  bureau,  received 
Shoemaker  of  U.P..  and  Elmont  it  and  hastened  to  the  hospital 
Fielder  miraculously  escaped  Waite  of  AP.  An  LST  on  which  at  Aurora, 
with  minor  injuries  when  a  a  number  of  correspondents  Physicians  said  they  were  try- 
Navy  PT  boat  was  bombed  and  reached  the  beach  the  first  day  ing  to  keep  Patricia  alive  until 
strafed  by  a  Jap  plane.  The  was  mortared  and  several  crew-  her  father,  a  Seabee  in  the 
nrwjority  of  the  crew  were  men  killed.  Major  Phil  North.  South  Pacific,  could  reach  her 
killed  or  badly  wounded.  formerly  of  the  Fort  Worth  bedside.  The  original  picture  of 

Earle  Crotchett  and  Irving  Star-Telegram,  now  a  PRO,  had  Patricia  was  made  by  Ralph 
Smith  of  Universal  Newsreel,  to  swim  ashore  from  another  Frost,  Chicago  Sun. 
and  Cliff  Bottomley,  Australian  LST  which  was  shelled.  Col.  ■ 

Department  of  Information,  LeGrande  Diller,  chief  PRO,  had  r  J  c**  j  C*  * 
were  with  Prist  when  the  sniper  a  narrow  escape  from  mortar  Ad  TUldS  OlSter 
killed  him,  and  William  C.  'Wil-  fire.  Maj.  John  Paarman,  Aus-  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  21 — 
son,  U.P.,  was  nearby.  All  had  tralian  PRO.  got  shrapnel  in  his  An  advertisement  in  Glovers- 
worked  for  many  minutes  in  full  knee  during  the  landing.  ville  area  newspapers  was  cred- 

view  of  the  sniper.  (E.  &  P.,  This  list  could  go  on  and  on.  ited  today  with  bringing  about 
Nov.  18,  p.  12. )  for  everyone  had  narrow  escapes  a  reunion  of  a  brother  and  sister 

Ralph  Teatsorth,  U.P.,  and  time  after  time.  The  difference  who  had  been  separated  for  30 
John  Leonard,  Reuters,  escaped  was  only  one  of  degree.  The  years.  The  ad  was  placed  by 
with  bruises  when  a  Navy  Cata-  job  is  covering  MacArthur’s  Charles  A.  Holiday  of  Detroit, 
lina  was  wrecked  on  a  takeoff,  campaign,  and  when  he  is  mak-  who  asked  information  of  his 
The  bottom  was  smashed  and  ing  jumps  of  hundreds  of  miles  sister  whom  he  had  lost  contact 
water  poured  into  the  compart-  toward  ultimate  victory  over  with  30  years  before.  The  sis- 
ment  in  which  they  were  riding  Japan,  it  is  definitely  not  one  for  ter,  Mrs.  Pearl  Hilts,  Glovers- 
so  rapidly  they  were  barely  able  a  man  who  wants  to  live  for-  ville,  saw  the  ad  and  got  in  touch 
to  reach  the  escape  hatch.  They  ever.  with  her  brother. 
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Improved  Plot 
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make  your  coal  pile  fro  10%  further — 
and  save  that  much  on  your  fud  biU. 

Install  weatherstripping.  Clean  your 
furnace.  Fire  carefully,  and  avoid  over- 
heatinfr.  Shut  off  unused  rooms.  Pull 
your  shades  low  at  night.  For  other  sug- 
grestions,  see  your  coal  dealer. 

One  of  the  biggest  Jobs  of  the  C  &  O 
Lines  is  hauling  coal  from  the  mines 
along  its  routes,  so  we’re  in  a  position 
to  understand  the  problem,  and  to  know 
how  essential  coal  is  these  days. 


lyCAUSK  he’s  down  to  earth  about 
D  conserving  coal.  That’s  why  he’s 
putting  up  storm  windows.  He  knows 
there  will  be  some  shortage  of  coal  go¬ 
ing  to  householders. 

No  less  coal  is  being  produced.  More 
Is  being  mined  than  ever  before — with 
fewer  men.  Mine  owners  and  miners 
alike  are  doing  a  splendid  job.  And 
there  are  ample  rail  facilities  for  trans¬ 
porting  coal  to  your  city. 

But  certain  grades  of  coal  are  going 
to  be  greatly  in  demand  for  war  pro- 
doction.  And,  to  make  things  worse, 
your  local  coal  dealer  faces  a  shortage 
In  numpower,  trucks  and  tires. 

So  if  you  want  to  keep  warm  this 
winter,  do  everything  possible  to  con- 
•erve  the  coal  you  can  get.  The  little, 
coouBon-sense  things  you  can  do  will 
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Coal—  and  Serve  America 
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EooL  in  Revi 


By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  Joumalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


AN  AMERICAN  PEACE  l.y  Neil  Mac- 
Neil.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  1944.  276  pp.  $2.75. 
THREE  post-war  situations  are 

apparent: 

First,  that  the  most  important 
creative  fact  in  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  of  history  is  America’s 
potential  leadership.  For  the 
first  time,  our  military  might 
equals  our  industrial  power.  Our 
bargaining  for  a  world  that  can 
get  along  could  be  as  great  as 
our  ideals — if  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  really  want  America  to  lead. 

Second.  Soviet  Russia,  which 
is  not  a  democracy,  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  tremendous  authority. 
She  will  speak  loudly  and  clear¬ 
ly  in  the  long  series  of  conversa¬ 
tions  that  will  take  the  place  of 
1919’s  Peace  Conference. 

Third,  unless  America  vigor¬ 
ously  leads  ia  a  workable  peace 
that  provides  an  eoaaomic  bill 
of  ri^ts  as  well  as  a  political 
one,  there  will  be  no  peace.  And 
the  whole  bloody  road  would 
have  to  be  re-trod  ...  if  indeed 
another  chance  were  possible  for 
freedom  after  two  failures. 

In  the  United  States,  close  to 
a  thousand  organizations  are 
planning  a  post-war  world.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Fund,  the  studies  of  140  of 
them  are  important  and  sig¬ 
nificant 

Hop#  Exists 

And,  of  course,  plans  are  be¬ 
ing  thought  up  and  dreamed  up 
in  all  the  other  corners  of  the 
earth.  In  a  great  many  of  the 
proposals  made  public  there  is 
merit 

Certainly  there  is  hope  in  the 
mere  fact  that  research  and  pub¬ 
lic  attention  are  being  directed 
toward  a  concept  of  a  world  that 
is  bound  to  be  new — a  world 
that  contains  two  billion  human 
beings  and  is  crisscrossed  by  in¬ 
terdependent  channels  of  trade. 

A  fourth  fact,  as  important  as 
the  other  three,  though  not  so 
apparent,  is  the  realization  that 
we  cannot  possibly  go  back  to 
our  pne-war  scheme  of  things 
and  escape  a  still  worse  debacle 
within  the  next  quarter-century. 

And  the  importance  of  this  to 
newspapers  suggests  a  fifth  fact; 
that  newspapers  must  thresh 
plans  out  before  the  whole  pub¬ 
lic.  Journalism  must  gradually 
sell  a  sound  and  slowly  develop¬ 
ing  plan  that  will  work.  The 
principal  failure  in  1919  was  that 
the  peopia,  particularly  the 
American  people,  were  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  informed  for  the  kind 
of  world  that  was  needed  to  in¬ 
sure  peace. 

They  have  got  to  be  ready 
this  time.  Fascism  in  our  own 
country  is  an  entirely  possible 
result  if  they  are  not. 

With  these  and  similar  prob¬ 
lems  Neil  MacNeil’s  “An  Amer¬ 
ican  Peace”  comes  to  grips.  The 
author,  an  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  taken  part  in  covering  every 
major  news  story  since  1914. 

His  book  is  well  informed. 


realistic,  and  soundly  reasoned. 
It  brings  together  the  chief  ideas 
of  post-war  planning  and  forth¬ 
rightly  evaluates  a  set  of  princi¬ 
ples  which  Mr.  MacNeil  believes 
are  sound.  It  is  a  provocative 
and  superior  book.  Particularly 
fo.  newsmen. 

Mr.  MacNeil  sets  down  gen¬ 
eral  principles,  largely  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  Four  Freedoms. 
Then  he  proposes  some  concrete 
ways  to  make  the  Freedoms 
global.  He  believes  “American 
interests  should  be  served  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time.” 

“It  so  happens,”  he  writes, 
“that  the  kind  of  peace  we  need 
is  the  kind  that  will  also  serve 
the  best  interests  of  all  other 
decent  peoples.  We  need  a  world 
that  will  respect  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  man,  will  honor 
the  rights  of  all  countries,  big 
and  little,  a  world  that  can  live 
with  itself  without  resorting  to 
war. 

“In  such  a  world  all  peoples 
would  have  access  to  profitable 
markets  and  raw  materials.  All 
States  would  know  security 
within  the  comity  of  nations, 
and  in  turn  could  provide  eco¬ 
nomic  security  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  their 
peoples.” 

But  in  his  Americanism,  the 
author  is  more  practical  than 
chauvinistic.  He  insists  on  cut¬ 
ting  tariffs  and  other  barriers 
to  international  trade,  and  on 
international  jurisdiction  for  air 
and  shipping  problems. 

Battle  oi  Ideologies 

He  stresses  the  belief  that  we 
cannot  destroy  a  spurious  ideol¬ 
ogy  by  merely  defeating  the 
armies  that  fight  for  it.  “You 
can  counter  one  ideology,”  he 
tells  us,  “only  with  another  and 
a  better  one.”  He  points  out 
that  men  will  sacrifice  political 
freedom  for  economic  security, 
and  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
right  to  eat,  if  those  seem  the 
only  alternatives. 

“We  have  been  thinking,”  he 
says,  “in  terms  of  nineteenth- 
century  democracy  when  the 
problem  is  twentieth-century  in¬ 
dustrialism.  We  have  neither 
sought  nor  found  solutions  for 
the  critical  problems  that  pro¬ 
duced  Fascism  in  Germany.” 

Indeed,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  Nazi  and  Japanese  the¬ 
ories,  the  Nazi  and  Japanese 
governments  made  effective 
weapons  of  their  ideas.  Not  only 
did  they  affect  their  own  people 
with  fanaticism;  other  govern¬ 
ments  collaborated  with  them. 

“Asia  for  the  Asiatics”  and 
“Co-prosperity  for  Asia”  served 
Japan  very  well.  The  democra¬ 
cies,  Mr.  MacNeil  declares,  need 
a  concrete  plan  on  the  American 
principle — a  plan  which  will  stir 
the  peoples  of  the  world  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  our  enemies’  con¬ 
cents  stirred  them. 

The  changing  attitude  of  the 
Japanese  journalist,  Robert  Hori- 
guchi,  illustrates  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  Japanese  ideology. 


Horiguchi’s  father  was  a  Jap¬ 
anese  diplomat.  The  boy  was 
born  in  England  and  attended 
English  schools.  He  met  Amer¬ 
ican  reporters  and  at  25  was  a 
graduate  student  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
For  several  years  he  lived  in 
Missouri.  In  1932,  he  returned  to 
Japan  with  an  American  wife 
and  a  thoroughly  American  point 
of  view. 

Only  a  year  later,  this  re¬ 
viewer  talked  with  him  in 
Tokyo.  “I  had  quite  a  pull  when 
I  came  back,”  Horiguchi  ad¬ 
mitted.  “I  had  long  looked  at 
the  problem  of  Asia  exactly  as 
Americans  look  at  it.  But  soon 
I  understood  my  own  people’s 
point  of  view.  Japan  was  good 
for  Asia.  'Asia  for  the  Asiatics,’  ” 
he  smiled. 

The  democracies,  Mr.  MacNeil 
urges,  need  first  a  conviction  and 
then  an  effective,  practical  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  taken-for-granted 
ways — an  expression  that  will 
convince  and  stir  and.  stand  up 
in  terms  of  economic  security 
outside  America. 

For  few  Japanese  citizens  have 
been  as  Anglo-American  as 
Horiguchi.  His  American  per¬ 
sonality  relaxed  the  entire  staff 
of  Adm.  Harry  Yamell’s  flagship 
in  a  tense  meeting  around  the 
time  of  the  Panay  incident. 

’’Miaeouii"  Jap 

The  Japs  wanted  to  lob  some 
shells  into  a  Chinese  town  one 
afternoon.  A  little  matter  of 
American  naval  wives  quartered 
in  the  line  of  fire  interfered.  So 
a  Japanese  officer  was  dispatched 
to  request  the  wives  to  move. 

The  officer  turned  out  to  be 
Horiguchi.  His  Inteiligence  De¬ 
partment,  in  its  preoccupation, 
probably  with  Pearl  Harbor 
about  that  time,  failed  to  re¬ 
member  that  Horiguchi’s  ver¬ 
nacular  was  part  cockney,  most¬ 
ly  Boone  County,  Missouri. 

They  sent  an  interpreter  along, 
and  Lt.  Horiguchi,  whose  father 
was  an  Oriental  diplomat,  didn’t 
argue. 

Yarnell,  his  staff,  and  lines  of 
men  were  drawn  up  on  deck 
when  the  Jap  duo  and  no  end 
of  protocol  arrived  in  a  launch. 
A  Japanese  “request”  might 
have  meant  anything. 

Salutes  were  exchanged.  Hori¬ 
guchi  stood  at  attention,  his  in¬ 
terpreter  began  to  read  with 
extraordinary  bungling.  Yarnell 
strained  his  ears,  wrinkled  his 
brows,  and  finally  blurted  to  an 
aide; 

“What  the  devil’s  that  bird 
trying  to  say?” 

Horiguchi  was  as  puzzled  as 
the  admiral.  He  hadn’t  under¬ 
stood  a  word  either.  He  leaned 
over  the  interpreter’s  shoulder 
and  exclaimed,  in  a  midwestern 
drawl,  to  his  Missouri  self: 

“Damned  if  I  know!  He’s  sure 
making  a  hell  of  a  mess  of  it, 
isn’t  he?” 

MOW  TO  SPEAK  AND  WRITE  FOR 
RADIO  by  Alice  Keith.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.  1944.  236  pp.  $3. 
THIS  IS  principally  another  col¬ 
lection  of  r^io  scripts. 

As  with  a  sensitive  reading  of 
topflight  short  fiction  or  edi¬ 
torials  or  one-stick  human  in¬ 
terest  stories  on  a  front  page, 
one  should  presumably  be  able 
to  read  scripts  of  Earl  Godwin, 
interviews  of  Nelson  Bond  by 


Jean  Hersholt  or  dialogvK  K 
tween  father  and  son  in  iti»!! 
scribed  War  Bond  commeea: 
and  go  and  do  likewise. 

If  a  reading  doesn’t 
quite  this  successfully,  t^ 
a  few,  very  few,  hints  b*  s, 
author  who  is  Alice  Keith  yk 
runs  a  broadcasting  school  • 
Washington. 

There  are  16  pages  of  atn,, 
on  how  to  acquire  a  ple^ 
voice,  breathing,  inflectioa,«ais 
elation  and  the  other  probita 
of  effective  speaking  t^t  at 
either,  in  solution,  the  toecke 
genius  or  the  reward  of  It* 
experience. 

The  book  contains  one  of  ht 
few  compliments  paid  a  tpea 
in  Congress  in  many  a  day.  ga 
Keith  explains  how  busiCTfla 
a  dog  in  ffea-tlme  was  theca- 
trol  man  for  the  public  addns 
system  used  on  the  floor.  Sd 
denly  visitors  saw  this  cuotnl 
person  relax  in  his  chair,  ne 
his  brow  and  fold  his  amu 

Representatives  had  quit  hi 
ing  out,  trailing  off,  chiacai 
their  distance  from  the  sdei- 
phone,  booming  for  eoqikah 
A  rich  baritone  voice  roUsdia 
clear  and  smooth.  The  eiyet 
enced  speaker  stood  a  giwair 
tance  from  the  microphoosai 
stayed  put.  He  had  a  laini 
voice  and  a  studied  midophet 
technique. 

He  was  the  junior  reaifci 
clerk  of  the  House  begUuinta 
enunciate  a  bill. 

■ 

Library  to  Film  FiIm 
Of  Santa  Cruz  Daily 

The  Santa  Cruz  (CaL)  Sci- 
tinel-News,  which  will  b«  N 
years  old  next  June  and  hi 
been  a  daily  for  two-thlrdid 
that  time,  is  being  microAlnei 
by  the  Henry  E.  Huntiigta 
Memorial  Library,  San  Maii» 
Cal. 

About  175,000  microfilm  dM 
will  be  required  to  complete  th 
page-by-page  job  to  date,  ih 
when  that  is  done  some  VH 
films  a  year  will  be  made  k 
keep  the  library’s  file  curroi 

■liie  newspaper’s  files,  datiil 
from  1855,  represent  “the  beS 
continuous  record  of  history  d 
the  Pacific  Coast,”  Edfir  I 
Bliss,  Huntington  librarian  lai 

The  project  is  a  part  of  fc 
library’s  work  in  collectin|,i» 
preserving  historical  documeea 
of  the  West  and  Southwest 
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ican  woman.  But  above  all, 
(and  lots  of  people  overlook 
this),  she  is  still  a  home  ex* 
ecutive.  She  does  the  buying. 
In  NEW  ENGLAND  you’ll 
And  her  a  shrewd  trader. 
She  demands  value  for  her 
money.  She  stays  loyal  to 
products  that  have  proven 
themselves.  She  insists  on 
timely,  helpful  information 
about  products  she  uses — via 
her  most  convenient  buying 
handbook,  her  local  news¬ 
paper. 


Watching  the  electricians, 
he  learned  that  spotlights 
have  a  strange  characteristic. 
They  can  light  an  area  the 
sire  of  a  pie-plate  or  be 
widened  to  cover  the  whole 
stage. 

Some  manufacturers  adver¬ 
tising  in  busy  NEW  ENG¬ 
LAND  are  not  completely 
covering  this  rich  market. 
They  have  their  advertising 
spotlight  on  certain  areas 
and  not  on  the  whole  market. 


Thu  Is  ^'Pocket  Stuff 


These  are  the  things  that 
Mrs.  Bartlett’s  husband  took 
out  of  his  pocket  when  he 
came  home  from  work.  One 
quarter,  a  knife,  his  plant 
identification,  and  an  ad  re¬ 
minding  him  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  he  had  seen  in  his 
newspaper. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlett 
are  hard  at  work  helping  to 
win  the  war,  but  then  they’ve 
always  been  busy  making 
things  in  NEW  ENGLAND. 
Doesn’t  it  make  sense  that 
a  good  place  to  sell  things 
is  where  people  make  things 
— especially  when  you  can 
economically  reach  every 
profitable  section  of  busy 
New  England  by  putting 
your  message  in  local  news¬ 
papers? 


TAts  Is  Mrs,  Bartlett 

She  works  in  a  New  England 
war  factory  .  .  .  she’s  tennis 
champ  of  the  club— she  is  a 
very  active  modem  Amer- 
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Sell  ALL  New  England 
Are  you  in  all  the  New 
England  markets  it’s  profit¬ 
able  for  you  to  sell?  Check 
your  list  against  this  one. 
These  papers  should  be 
working  for  you  .  .  . 

MAINS 

DaHy  Nawt  (M) 

NEW  HAMKHWE 
Concord  MonHor-Palrlol  (i) 

Koono  Sondnal  (E) 

Mondiodor  Union  Loador  (MSE) 

VEKMONT 

Barra  Tlmat  (E) 

Banninqfon  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Prats  (M) 
MASSACHUSEHS 
Bavarly  Timas  (E) 

Boston  Globa  (MSE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  1$) 

Boston  Racord  S  Amarican  (ME) 

Boston  Sunday  Advartlsar  (n 
Brockton  Entarprlsa-Tbnas  (E) 

Capo  Cod  Standard-TImas, 

Hyannls  (E) 

Fall  Rlvar  Harald  Nawt  (E) 

Fitchburg  Santlnol  (E) 

Havanhin  Gaiatta  (E) 

Lasrranea  Eagla-Trlbuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badtord  Sunday  Standard-TImas 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  Timas  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Barfcshtra  Eagla  (E) 

Salam  Naws  (E) 

Taunton  Gaiatta  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  Tribune  (E) 

Worcester  Talagram  and  Evening 
Gaiatta  (MSE) 

Worcestar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Timas  (E) 

Wast  Warwick  Pawtuiat  Vallay  Dally 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MSE) 
Danbu^  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Maridon  Journal  (E) 

Meriden  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Haven  Ragistor  (EU) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullotin  and  Record  (MSE) 
Waterbary  Rapobllcan  S  Amarican 
(MSE) 

Watarbury  Republican  S  Amaricae 
(ESS) 
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'They  Call  It 
The  Ulcer 
Department' 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

“They  call  it  the  ulcer  depart¬ 
ment.” 

But  the  Just-promoted  gour¬ 
met  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  didn’t  appear  to  have 
ulcers,  even  though  he  glanced 
disgustedly  at  the  hash-house 
menu  and  ordered  orange  Juice 
and  pea  soup. 

“The  food  is  no  good  here,” 
Paul  Martin  warned  Robert 
Dana,  who  formerly  ate  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
who  is  taking  over  the  ‘Tips  on 
Tables”  column,  now  that  Mar¬ 
tin  is  amusement  editor. 

“I  believe  if  there  is  any  food 
I  dislike  it’s  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  food,”  he  said. 

But  neither  hia  pleasures  nor 
his  disappointments  in  trying 
out  about  500  restaurants  a  year 
and  reviewing  about  300  spoiled 
his  attitude  toward  American 
food,  he  declared.  "Americans 
spoil  their  own  food.” 

The  Right  Background 

The  remark  stemmed  from  the 
experiences  of  a  knock-about 
youth,  which  had  given  him  ad¬ 
mirable  background  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  telling  people  what  to 
eat  and  where  to  Bnd  it. 

Growing  up  on  the  West 
Coast,  he  sailed  as  a  cook  aboard 
luxury  liners  before  Joining  the 
staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Express. 
For  a  while  he  worked  for  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  then, 
sUrting  with  one  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  studios  as  a  writer,  he 
handled  publicity  and  drifted  in¬ 
to  acting. 

“I  hated  that,”  he  interrupted 
himself.  “But  I  had  money  to 
eat  well.” 

Aided  by  employment  as  a 
waiter,  he  moved  east  and  re¬ 
joined  INS  with  a  Paris  assign¬ 
ment  As  a  newspaper  man  he 
worked  in  France,  Itai^r  and 
Spain  and  ate. 

“You  might  say  I  am  familiar 
with  food,”  he  said. 

As  restaurant  tryer  for  World- 
Telegram  eaters  he  worked,  and 
Dana  will  work,  on  a  different 
plan  from  that  used  by  many 
newspaper  cafe  editors  on  a  com¬ 
plete  expense  account. 

Covering  unknown  as  well  as 
well-known  restaurants  and 
everything  from  “small  purse 
cafes  to  places  that  for  lunch 
put  a  big  dent  in  a  $10  bill,” 
Martin  often  scooped  the  oppo¬ 
sition  on  good  food  spots  be¬ 
cause  he  was  wary  of  press 
agents  and  liked  to  make  his 
own  discoveries. 

“I  used  to  do  quite  a  bit  of 
prowling  in  neighborhoods  I 
didn’t  know,”  he  remarked — and 
all  other  types  of  collectors  will 
appreciate  his  reasons.  “I  would 
pick  some  restaurant  I  knew  of 
in  an  unfamiliar  neighborhood, 
then  would  wander  around  look¬ 
ing  for  other  likely  spots.  Some¬ 
times  I’d  go  into  the  bar  and 
order  a  drink  while  I  looked  the 
spot  over.” 

’The  field  for  exploration  is 


ample,  he  noted,  pointing  out 
that  there  are  about  2.700  luxury 
restaurants  in  the  New  York 
boroughs  serving  meals  from 
$2.50  up.  and  thousands  of  less 
expensive  good  restaurants. 

He  would  always  visit  an  eat¬ 
ing  place  without  warning  or 
identification,  pay  the  check  and 
then,  if  the  place  seemed  worth 
reviewing,  call  for  a  menu  and 
perhaps  go  out  and  discuss  deli¬ 
cacies  with  the  chef. 

Although  last  year  the  World- 
Telegram  hotel  and  night-club 
advertising  department  showed 
the  largest  gain  in  advertising  of 
any  New  York  newspaper  for 
the  year,  including  dailies  and 
Sundays,  he  was  emphatic: 

“There  is  no  advertising  tie-in 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
there  is  no  pressure  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  permitted.” 
And  he  added.  “The  advertising 
department  does  follow  up,  but 
is  not  permitted  to  do  so  within 
36  hours.” 

The  reason  for  this  latter  re¬ 
striction,  however,  he  declared 
was  not  wholly  to  preserve  edi¬ 
torial  fairness.  The  restaurant 
would  simply  be  unable  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  extra  crowds. 
“A  strong  recommendation  al¬ 
ways  brings  a  lineup  in  the 
street.” 

Nor  did  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  make  any  suggestions 
about  coverage  —  “In  plain 
words.”  accented  Mr.  Martin, 
“no  puffs!” 

Here  Mr.  Martin  pushed  away 
his  bowl.  “That’s  the  worst  pea 
soup  Fve  ever  eaten!”  (But  he 
hadn’t  eaten  it. )  Then  he 
launched  into  a  discussion  of 
what’s  wrong  with  ordinary 
American  cooking. 

Conned  Liberty  Cobboge 

“The  sauerkraut  here  would 
be  simply  uneatable.” 

“They  probably  get  it  out  of  a 
can,”  commented  Dana. 

“And  they  barely  warm  it  up. 
It  should  be  cook^  hoiurs  with 
the  meat.” 

We  got  back  finally  to  the 
problems  of  covering  eating 
places.  As  Martin  could  count 
on  many  of  his  readers’  being  at 
least  partial  gourmets— or  they 
wouldn’t  read  the  column — ^he 
had  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
overpraise. 

Where  the  World-Telegram 
gourmet  has  been  and  recom¬ 
mended.  his  column  is  usually 
posted  proudly  in  the  window  or 
door.  With  his  slightly  grim 
humor  Mr.  Martin  commented, 
“I’m  in  more  saloons  than  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt” 

Equally  fiattering  are  the 
more  than  two  dozen  phone 
calls  and  numerous  letters  that 
request  information  dally. 


though  the  newspaper  offers  no 
such  service,  on  where  to  eat  or 
where  to  entertain.  One  girl 
wanted  to  know  where  she  could 
take  about  800  people. 

There  have  also  been  nasty 
letters,  and  when  Paul  Martin 
.set  out  to  discover  the  reason  for 
disagreement  from  these  would- 
be  gourmets,  he  couldn’t  find  it 
in  his  columns,  nor  even  in  the 
fact  that  recommended  cafes 
would  frequently  run  out  of 
food,  especially  specialties  re¬ 
corded  in  his  review. 

Finally  he  ran  it  down  in  the 
rubber-stamp  heads  the  copy 
desk  was  planting  on  the  col¬ 
umn,  featuring  a  vocabulary  of 
adjectives  such  as  excellent, 
superb,  delicious,  tempting — and 
after  a  struggle  he  made  his 
point  and  the  desk  was  ordered 
to  make  no  recommendations  in 
the  head,  to  confine  itself  to  the 
type  of  food  afforded. 

The  column  inherited  by  Mr. 
Dana,  who  is  a  descendant  of  the 
famous  Charles  Henry  Dana, 
was  started  by  George  Ross,  now 
a  playwright,  about  seven  years 
ago  in  the  form  of  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  on  eating  in  his  Satur¬ 
day  Broadway  column.  Soon 
these  recommendations  pre¬ 
empted  the  week-end  column 
and  became  so  popular  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Hawkins,  now  in  the  Navy, 
took  the  feature  over  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  column.  Later  Charles 
Sievert,  who  is  presently  in 
India,  handled  it.  Now  that  Mr. 
Dana  is  writing  it,  Paul  Martin, 
who  will  be  aided  by  Marie 
Torres  as  assistant  amusement 
editor,  will  again  write  a  Broad¬ 
way  column,  as  he  did  for  the 
old  Morning  Telegraph. 

Tact,  firmness  and  a  catholic 
taste  in  food,  we  learned,  were 
as  necessary  to  success  as  an 
epicurean  palate  in  this  highly 
specialized  division  of  newspa¬ 
per  work,  and  the  restaurant 
press  agent  is  the  chief  menace. 

The  cafe  critic  can  have  at 
any  time  an  almost  unlimited 
amount  of  food  and  liquor,  but 
Mr.  Martin  had  his  own  system. 
When  a  press  agent  called,  he 
would  say  he  would  be  glad  to 
put  the  restaurant  on  his  list. 
Then,  if  it  had  not  already  been 
covered,  a  month  or  so  later, 
when  he  was  fairly  sure  the  re- 
auest  had  been  forgotten  and 
the  press  agent  was  absent,  he 
would  go  to  the  restaurant  and 
try  it. 

“To  avoid  being  recognized 
I’d  wear  these  cheaters,”  he 
chuckled  dryly  as  he  slid  them 
off. 

“Guess  ril  have  to  take  mine 
off,”  smiled  Dana. 

With  his  trained  taste  for  food 
what  would  he  do  now  that  be 
no  longer  covered  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  eating  places? 

“I’ll  still  eat  there,”  and  this 
time  he  laughed. 

■ 

J.  T.  Snyder  Promoted 
On  Gary  Post-Tribune 

Jack  T.  Snyder,  son  of  J.  R. 
Snyder,  publisher  of  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  has  been 
appointed  business  manager. 

He  has  been  with  the  Post- 
Tribune  in  various  capacities 
since  1937. 


Fox  Hole  For  Scd« 

Albany,  N.  Y„  Not.  2I-. 
Something  diiierent  in  clo^ 
lied— and  in  War  Bond— •4. 
yertisements.  appeared  ia  Ik* 
“For  Sale"  column  oi  Ik* 
Albany  Times-Union  real  *•. 
tote  section  today. 

The  ad  said  blimtly  .  .  , 
’Tox  Hole — For  Sale". 

The  Picotte  Realty  Co.  t« 
the  ad,  which  continuedi 

“Eighteen  inches  deeg^  di 
feet  long.  Slightly  mnddf. 
unheoted,  poor  locotion.  Pom- 
er  occupont  unaccoimied  Ir 
Must  be  reoccupied  at  one*, 
The  price  is  high,  it  may  c«a 
you  yoiur  life. 

"Not  interested?  We  ka** 
you  are  looking  for  a  comfort¬ 
able  home,  modem  coarts- 
iences.  lovely  yard.  But  hoe 
about  that  boy  who  is  geis| 
to  move  into  the  vacant  lot 
hole  instead  of  you?  Do  yw 
feel  you  would  like  to  hth 
him?  Then  buy  more  Wa 
Bonds  today  to  support  the  Ml 
War  Loon  drive  and  visit  tki 
Red  Cross  Blood  Bonk  laon 
often,  you  may  save  his  lii*.* 

Doilies  Given  Priority 
During  Telephone  Sbftc 

Given  high  priority  rstk* 
newspapers  had  little  difBcoltj 
with  calls  during  the  telepho* 
workers’  strike  in  Ohio  tkii 
week.  All  long  distance  olli 
were  handled  on  an  emeriesty 
basis,  and  press  calls  wm 
clear^  almost  immediately  h 
the  operators  who  remained  a 
the  Job. 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  ok 
tained  a  No.  3  priority  for  csib 
to  its  Washington  bureau  and  in; 
to  suburban  towns,  and  wW 
pictures  came  through  wittod 
delay.  Similar  conditions  nw 
reported  by  other  dailies.  Or 
culation  departments  in  som 
cases  used  route  men  to  delinr 
messages  ordinarily  telephood 
to  outposts. 

To  test  the  “emergency  badi' 
during  a  peak  hour,  El«^ 
Morehead,  PM  reporter  at  Cd 
umbus,  put  through  a  call  » 
union  headquarters  at  Day» 
telling  the  operator  it 
“newspaper  business,”  and  1 
connection  was  made  withh  • 
minute. 

■ 

Employe  Benefits 

Employes  of  Benton  & 

Inc.,  on  the  payroll  on 
1,  1944,  will  participate  iaj 
profit  -  sharing  retirement  pw 
approved  recently  by  the  a|ir 
cy’s  stockholders.  The  Ann  w 
make  annual  contributions  »» 
benefits  will  be  paid  after  ^ 
ination  of  employment,  at  am 
or  upon  reaching  retirement 
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Qaction  Shows 
Piess  Influence, 
Moley  Contends 

part  the  press  plays  in 
Mennining  the  outcome  of  an 
•lection  was  pointed  out  by  Ray- 
no^  Moley  of  Newsweek  n»g- 
ulne  in  an  analysis  of  the  re- 
juiti  of  the  1944  Presidential 
reee  at  a  meeting  in  New  York 
iMt  week  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciition  of  Public  Relations 
Counael.  Inc. 

Ihe  campaign  proved,  he 
that  the  contending 
foieea  in  a  Presidential  election 
tie  not  two  forces  or  two  candi¬ 
dates  but  two  regimes.  To  sup¬ 
plant  successfully  the  regime  in 
power,  which  has  marked  advan- 
ttfes  such  as  access  to  publicity 
tod  control  over  the  living  of 
millions  of  people,  the  opposi- 
tioo  must  accomplish  two  things, 
Ur.  Moley  said,  establish  a  case 
in  words  against  the  party  in 
power,  and  develop  a  strong 
pa^  organization  that  will  get 
out  the  vote.  , 

"In  my  30  years  of  studying, 
piactising  and  reporting  the  pro- 
cen  of  politics,”  said  Mr.  Moley, 
"I  have  learned  that  the  making 
d  the  case  must  be  pretty  well 
done  before  the  candidate  is 
chosen  or  the  campaign  starts. 
All  the  candidate  can  do  in  the 
three  or  four  short  months  of 
the  campaign  is  to  echo  the  con¬ 
clusions  that  have  been  reached 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

“In  our  present  example,  the 
case  has  been  made  over  the 
years,  in  large  part  by  the  press,” 
Ur.  Moley  asserted.  “That  is 
why  it  is  so  unfair  for  anyone 
like  Mr.  Ickes  to  claim  that  the 
press  has  proved  its  ineffective¬ 
ness  by  failing  to  elect  the  can¬ 
didate  which,  in  large  part,  it 
supported.” 

Fbllowing  a  review  of  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Democratic  party  ac¬ 
tivities  and  policies  over  the 
years,  he  concluded:  “With  a 
free  press  to  provide  the  neces- 
s^  tonic  of  fair  criticism  and 
with  a  growing,  harmonious  and 
organized  minority  party,  the 
essential  freedom  of  Americans 
can  be  protected  in  the  years  to 
come." 

Booke  Carter,  46,  Dies; 
Writer,  Newscaster 

®oake  Carter,  46,  newspaper 
man  turned  radio  news  com¬ 
mentator,  died  Nov.  16  at  a 
ooll^ood.  Cal.,  hospital  of  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage. 

•  ^2""”  British-Irish  parents 
m  Russia,  he  was  educated  in 

’  served  with  the  Royal 
1 World  War 
*nd  landed  his  first  newspaper 
job  on  the  London  Daily  Mail. 

He  came  to  America  in  1920, 
worked  in  the  oil  business  both 
nere  and  in  Mexico,  then  went 
jo  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
^r,  while  with  the  Philadel- 
Daily  News,  he  broadcast 
from  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping 
joene.  Soon  after,  he  entered 
r*  field  as  a  news  com- 
^tator,  twice  winning  a  na- 
“^wide  poll  as  No,  1  com¬ 
mentator. 


in  those  days  was  a  pivotal  spot 
for  doing  business  in  the  great 
territory  of  the  North  west...  and  its 
newspaper  was  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  throughout  the  entire  area. 
Since  those  days  Fort  Wayne  has 
grown  to  a  great  industrial  city 
and  its  daily  evening  newspaper 
has  kept  pace  with  its  development. 

The  News-Sentinel  is  delivered  by  carrier  every  week  day  to  97.8^ 
of  all  homes  in  Fort  Wayne — Indiana's  second  largest  retail  market. 


REPRESENTATIVES;  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO.  •  NEW  YORK -CHICAGO  -  DETROIT 


#  Back  in  the  old  days  of  more  than 
a  century  ago  canal  boats  were  a 
popular  means  of  transportation. 
Newspapers  were  scarce.  Canal 
boat  passengers  could  hardly  wait 
for  the  boat  to  dock  at  Fort  Wayne 
— so  they  could  obtain  a  copy  of 
The  News-Sentinel  and  learn  about 
the  doings  of  the  day!  Fort  Wayne 
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H.  K.  McCann  Reviews 
30  Years  of  Advertising 

Started  His  Agency  with  Standard  Oil 
Account;  Now  It  Covers  All  Fields 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


(Last  in  Ssriss) 

NOW  PRESIDENT  of  McCann* 

Erickson,  Inc.,  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  H.  K.  McCann,  sitting  in  his 
comfortable,  unpretentious  office 
on  the  13th  floor  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  building,  let  his  mem¬ 
ory  roam  back  over  SO  years  to 
the  time  when  he  was  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  old  Standard 
Oil  Co. 

“Standard  Oil  was  always  an 
intelligent  advertiser,”  he  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

When  in  1911  he  left  the  New 
York  Telephone  Co.  to  Join  the 
Rockefeller  organization,  auto¬ 
mobiles  were  just  coming  into 
the  fuel  oil  picture.  Previously 
Standard  Oil  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  chiefly  with  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  kerosene  and 
had  bent  most  of  its  advertising 
efforts  toward  encouraging  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  develop  more  effi¬ 
cient  lamps  and  oil  stoves. 

Establishes  a  “First" 

There  were  no  service  stations 
as  we  know  them  today,  and  gas¬ 
oline  was  sold  through  local 
garages  and  hardware  stores.  “I 
believe.”  said  Mr.  McCann, 
“that  we  were  the  first  to  adver¬ 
tise  gasoline  for  automobile 
fuel.” 

It  was  a  year  later  after  the 
the  agency  executive  had  estab¬ 
lished  his  own  firm,  the  H.  K. 
McCann  Agency  which  later 
merged  with  the  older  Erickson 
Agency,  taking  with  him  the 
Standard  Oil  account,  that  a 
gasoline  advertising  policy  was 
formulated. 

Competitors  were  moving  into 
what  was  rapidly  becoming  an 
extraordinarily  lucrative  field, 
and  naturally  Standard  Oil  did 
not  want  to  lose  its  position  of 
leadership.  Mr.  McCann  was 
called  in  and  asked  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  possibilities  of  advertis¬ 
ing  as  the  problem-solver. 

The  situation  was  most  crit¬ 
ical  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  agency  men  de¬ 
cided  to  study  the  problem  on 
the  ground.  What  toey  discov¬ 
ered  led  to  the  preparation  and 
insertion  of  half  page  ads  in  the 
Hartford  newspapers  featuring 
the  brand  name  and  the  quality 
of  the  product — as  far  as  Mr. 
McCann  knew  the  first  advertis¬ 
ing  of  brand  gasoline  in  the 
country. 

Beneath  the  message  was  a 
list  of  the  local  garages  that  dis¬ 
tributed  Standard  gasoline.  So 
successful  was  the  advertialag 
that  within  a  month  all  the  Hart¬ 
ford  garages  were  clamoring  for 
the  opportunity  to  distribute  for 
Standard  OiL 

Advertising  had  solved  the 
Itroblem  and  promoting  inrai 


distributors  of  Standard  prod¬ 
ucts  became  a  key  policy  of  the 
firm.  “Once,”  Mr.  McCann  re¬ 
called,  “we  ran  a  two-page  ad 
in  New  York  newspapers  listing 
all  the  distributors  in  the  area.” 

Though  occasionally  called 
“the  gasoline  agency,”  McCann- 
Erickson,  its  president  stressed, 
believes  in  diversification  of  ac¬ 
counts  and  backs  up  that  belief 
with  a  list  of  clients  including, 
among  others,  grocery  products. 


H.  E.  McCann 

drugs  and  cosmetics,  gasoline 
and  oil,  automobiles  and  home 
furnishings. 

The  diversification  is  geo¬ 
graphical  as  well  as  industrial 
for  McCann-Erickson  maintains 
branch  offices  both  in  the  major 
cities  of  this  country  and  in 
some  of  those  in  South  America 
and  Europe. 

“No  knowledge  is  ever  lost,” 
Mr.  McCann  asserted.  “We  find 
that  information  and  experience 
gathered  in  a  wide  variety  of 
markets,  is  helpful  in  prepar¬ 
ing  advertising  for  any  market.” 

Much  emphasis  is  placed  in 
this  agency  on  research  and  for 
the  past  six  or  seven  years  that 
stress  has  been  increased  mark¬ 
edly. 

“Advertising  isn’t  a  science 
and  never  will  be,”  the  agency 
head  stated,  “but  we  can  make 
a  scientific  approach  to  all  ad¬ 
vertising  problems. 

“You  don’t  dream  up  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign,  as  many 
persona  saam  to  think;  you  have 
to  study  to  develop  it” 

Today,  Mr.  McCann  said,  re¬ 
search  ie  ttie  basis  for  practical¬ 
ly  all  advertising.  He  divides  it 
into  three  classifications:  prod¬ 
uct  of  which  the  clients  do 
most;  market  in  which  the 


and  the  market  potential,  smd 
own  business  research,  which 
covers  copy  and  radio  commer¬ 
cials  evaluation  and  media  re¬ 
search. 

Regarding  media  research  he 
said  that  the  publishing  field  is 
doing  an  excellent  job  itself  and 
that  the  agency  makes  use  of 
every  worthwhile  job  prepared 
by  it.  Referring  to  newspapers 
he  commended  them  particular¬ 
ly  for  their  work  in  developing 
accurate  circulation  figures  and 
the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading. 

Turning  to  a  discussion  of  ad¬ 
vertising  abroad,  which  the 
agency  expects  will  grow  sub¬ 
stantially  after  the  war,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cann  explained  that  his  firm  got 
into  it  in  the  middle  twenties 
basically  as  a  service  to  clients. 

“Each  country  is  a  different 
market,”  declared  Mr.  McCann,” 
but  since  American  advertising 
technique  has  been  developed  to 
a  greater  extent  than  elsewhere, 
we  believe  in  collaboration  com¬ 
bining  the  expert  knowledge  of 
local  conditions  provided  by  na¬ 
tives  with  our  own  techniques 
to  produce  the  best  advertising.” 

His  own  study  of  newspapers 
on  the  European  continent  with 
their  trading  system  of  buying 
and  selling  advertising  space 
and  a  comparison  of  them  with 
the  American  product  led  Mr. 
McCann  to  comment:  “Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  are  so  good,  un¬ 
like  the  European  ones,  because 
the  substantial  revenue  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  advertising  enables 
them  to  do  a  superior  job.” 
’This,  he  said,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  British  papers. 

How  did  this  soft-spoken  man 
come  to  be  a  success  story  in 
the  advertising  business:  what 
led  him  into  the  field?  First  it 
was  his  desire,  when  an  under¬ 
graduate  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
Maine,  to  prepare  himself  for  a 
business  rather  than  for  a  pro¬ 
fessional  career.  ’ITien  it  was 
coming  to  New  York  and  becom¬ 
ing  intrigued,  through  chance 
contact,  with  the  advertising 
business  that  finally  landed  him 
a  small  agency. 

There  Mr.  McCann  received 
what  he  terms  “invaluable  ex¬ 
perience”  including  writing, 
selling  and  generally  preparing 
advertising  campaigns.  From 
there  he  moved  over  to  the  New 
York  Telephone  Co. 

’Though  he  said  he  had  never 
before  attempted  to  put  it  into 
a  flat  statement,  Mr.  McCann 
phrased  his  theory  of  advertis¬ 
ing  thus: 

“What  we  try  to  do  is  to  in¬ 
terpret  to  the  public  the  policies 
of  the  client  and  the  advantages 
of  the  product  in  an  interesting 
way  and  in  terms  of  the  self-in¬ 
terest  of  the  purchaser. 

‘"There  are  three  ways  to 
write  an  advertisement:  (1) 
from  ffie  standpoint  of  the  com¬ 
pany  itself,  which  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  to  the  pub¬ 
lic;  (2)  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  product,  which  is  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  first  method, 
and  (3)  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer. 

“The  latter,  to  which  we  sub¬ 
scribe,  is  the  modem,  the  best 
method,  making  use  of  research. 
Using  it  we-  talk  in  terms  of  (he 


NO  MODEL  HE 

To  men  in  the  advertisiag  Ul 
(his  Esso  Sixth  War  Loon  od  si 
hold  special  interest  for  Sqt  ■ 
CaldwelL  pictured  in  it  is  ai 
just  another  model  trying  to  U 
like  a  tough  American  loMb 
Since  he  was  wounded  and  Ih 
missed  irom  service,  Sgt  Csk 
well  has  entered  the  agstKyiiU 
where  he  has  been  conbikdhi 
a  valuable  ex-serviceman's  ofa 
ion  on  advertising.  Now  wi&  Ik 
Cann-Erickson.  Caldwell  casosi^ 
showed  the  above  photogiqpk 
taken  by  a  friend,  to  an  assedsli 
working  on  the  Esso  occosk 
"That's  what  we're  looking  k 
for  our  Bond  ad,”  was  the  assi 
reaction,  and  here  is  the  lesst 

customer's  own  personal  hskti 
and  desires  and  feelings.” 

It  is  probable  that  other  fr 
tors  were  primarily  respouili 
for  the  prospering  of  the  He- 
Cann-Erickson  agency  and  to 
its  retaining  over  a  period  d 
many  years  such  accounts  n 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  but  it  is  a  tot 
that  the  numeral  “13”  has  bsa 
favorably  involved. 

When  Mr.  McCann  was  pir 
paring  to  open  his  first  agengi 
he  had  difficulty  finding  suitakli 
office  quarters  until  a  real  estto 
agent  said,  “Well,  we  have  sM 
on  the  13th  floor  of  a  buildhi 
on  Broadway,  but  you  pratoM 
wouldn’t  want  to  be  thera” 

’The  space  was  ideal  and  sdto 
out  a  superstitious  qualm  Mr 
McCann  leased  it.  His  agan 
grew  and  merged  wifii  tk 
Erickson  firm  and  ultioiM 
when  it  moved  into  Rockstoli 
Center,  Mr.  McCann  was  re^V 
sible  for  one  floor  being  nar 
bered  "13”  in  the  AP  buildig 
the  only  building  in  the  Csato 
to  have  a  13th  floor. 

One  of  the  men  in  the  agsoq 
Mr.  McCann  told  us  with  a  frk 
figured  out  a  string  of  Lush 
T^rteens  involving  the 
directly  or  indirectly,  inclndiil 
everything  from  the  13  orij|^ 
states  to  the  fact  that  the  ^ 
dard  Oil  office  is  located  at  ttoo 
13  (26)  Broadway 

What  you  didn’t  kneVi  V 
McCann,  is  that  you  were’^w 
13th  and  last  person  involviM 
the  production  of  this  serk^ 
articles  portraying  the  <toMV 
ment  of  a  major  newspapgW* 
vertising  campaign  from  ilHto 
ception  to  its  publlcatloa. 
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Survey  Shows  Realistic 
Public  Viewpoint 


1  SUBSTANTIAL  portion  of 
the  public  is  viewing  the  fu- 
urt  r«5l»tlcally,  results  of  the 
M  continuing  National  Poll  of 
Opinion,  made  under  the 
^^on  of  the  Association  of 
1  Advertisers  Public  Re- 
Committee  by  Opinion 
)  Corp.,  show.  The 
(tndy,  which  was  presented  at 
tiie  Miociation’s  convention  last 
Mik  in  a  slide-sound  film  made 
WCBS.  is  the  development  of  a 
^  study  revealed  at  ANA’s 
nectiiig  last  spring. 

A  national  cross-section  poll 
;;mprising  2,500  Interviews  was 
jade  and  of  that  number  74% 
teiieve  that  prices  will  be 
iilher  after  the  war,  while  only 
K  believe  they  will  be  lower, 
itie  average  price  increase  indi- 
ated  was  12%.  Only  a  third 
iink  the  post-war  job  picture 
be  good,  the  same  number 
convinced  that  it  will  be  bad 
another  third  believe  it  will 
neither  exceptionally  one  nor 
other.  In  addition,  49%  feel 
it  will  be  from  one  to  two  years 
reconversion  starts  before 
n  goods  are  plentiful. 

The  question  of  profit  brought 
t  following  results:  53%  be- 
eve  industry  is  making  too 
h,  3%  too  little  and  45%  a 
return.  Hovewer,  the  av- 
profit  the  public  estimates 
ry  makes  is  30%,  while 
average  fair  profit  it  be- 
s  to  be  10%.  Actually,  Dr. 
ude  Robinson,  president  of 
inion  Research  Corp.,  pointed 
I  industry’s  average  profit  is 
^  below  10%. 

Industry  was  accused  by  the 
number  ( 41  %  )  of  prof¬ 


iteering,  but  labor  ran  close 
with  33%,  while  22%  believe 
wholesalers  are  guilty,  13%  re¬ 
tailers  and  6%  farmers. 

However,  only  13%  of  the 
people  think  industry  is  not  co¬ 
operating  in  the  war  effort  to 
the  extent  it  should,  while  47% 
believe  labor  is  at  fault,  13% 
government,  9%  wholesalers, 
71^%  independent  retailers,  5% 
chains  and  4%  farmers. 

Though  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  forecast  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicative  as  yet,  to  date 
an  automobile  is  the  first  post¬ 
war  purchase  choice  with  27% 
of  the  interviewees  voting  for  it. 
Other  major  selections  in  order 
are:  refrigerators  and  washing 
machines,  homes,  and  radios. 

Other  results  brought  out  are: 
73%  think  post-war  planning  is 
progressing  fast  enough;  laying 
off  of  too  many  workers  and 
lower  wages  are  the  two  main 
things  Industry  could  do  to  ham¬ 
per  prosperity,  the  public  as¬ 
serts:  fewer  than  10%  think  the 
majority  of  war  controls  should 
end  with  European  peace  but 
the  majority  feel  they  should 
end  after  total  peace. 

Regarding  advertising  spe¬ 
cifically:  45%  want  to  hear  more 
now  about  post-war  products, 
but  33%  think  too  much  has 
been  said  already:  52%  say  that 
advertising  has  caused  them  to 
expect  improved  products  too 
soon  but  48%  assert  that  is  not 
the  case;  88%  know  advertising 
is  supporting  the  war  effort, 
and,  regarding  copy  themes, 
43%  want  information  to  help 
them  negotiate  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace,  40%  on  how 


to  help  the  war  effort.  2§% 
about  products  available  now 
and  19%  about  post-war  goods. 

Questions  regarding  advertis¬ 
ing’s  effect  economically  re¬ 
sulted  in  these  replies;  42%  be¬ 
lieve  it  increases  prices.  4fi% 
that  it  lowers  them  and  88% 
think  it  helos  make  more  jobs. 
Principal,  objections  Indeed  at 
the  medium  were  directed 
toward  radio  commercials  with 
exaggeration  and  bad  taste,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  medium,  rank¬ 
ing  high.  Magazine  and  news- 
naoer  advertising  followed  in 
that  order.  However.  82%  re- 
olied  that  thev  haven’t  switched 
to  another  brand  because  of  ob¬ 
jectionable  advertising. 

Other  answers  indicated  that 
77%  of  the  peonle  think  govern¬ 
ment  plants  should  be  sold  to 
private  industry  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  18%  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  rent  them  and  5% 
that  it  should  onerate  them  in 
regular  competition.  However. 
92%  say  if  the  government  rents 
them  it  should  not  help  to  man¬ 
age  the  plants. 

Idea  Salesmen 

Discussing  the  survey  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  which  will  go  to 
ANA  members  shortly.  Dr.  Rob¬ 
inson  asserted  that  the  results 
showed  “We  must  become  zeal¬ 
ous  salesmen  of  social  ideas  as 
well  as  products.”  for  despite 
the  fact  that  the  “war  repre¬ 
sents  a  major  turning  point  in 
public  acceptance  of  manage¬ 
ment,”  the  public  .still  believes 
industry  is  profiteering. 

The  survey  also  indicated,  he 
said,  pressure  from  the  public 
for  the  balancing  of  power  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  management. 

“We’ve  not  become  habituated 
to  government  controls,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “We  have  merely  en¬ 
dured  war  regimentations  for  a 
purpose.” 

Concluding  the  presentation. 


Ottinger  Named 

lOHN  C.  OTTINGER,  IR.,  has 
been  named  to  the  newly 
created  post  of  aaaiatant  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising.  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Research  &  Promotion 
Manager  George  Benneyon 
has  oimounced.  Mr.  Ottinger 
has  been  a  member  of  the 
Bureau's  promotion  copy  staff 
since  early  1942.  Earlier,  he 
was  promotion  manager  of 
Food  Held  Reporter  and  Drug 
Trade  News  and  a  copywriter 
with  Lake-Spiro-Cohn.  Inc.. 
Memphis  odvertising  agency. 
Before  entering  the  advertising 
field,  he  was  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
AppeaL 

Allen  Billingsley,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  and  president  of  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross.  Inc.,  said  that  the 
study  is  important  to  all  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  indicates 
that  it  is  not  enough  for  adver¬ 
tising  to  admit  its  faults.  It  was 
his  suggestion,  thus,  that  all 
branches  of  the  industry  create 
a  mechanism  which  will  seek  to 
eliminate  the  most  criticized  as¬ 
pects  of  advertising. 

Presiding  at  the  session  was 
C.  C.  Carr,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  newly-elected  chairman 
of  the  ANA  board,  who  told  the 
audience  that  the  value  of  the 
poll’s  discoveries  will  be  in  the 
“wise  use  of  this  knowledge 
through  its  proper  implementa¬ 
tion  by  each  of  us.” 


That’s  John  Clark,  Iowa  farmer.  He  played 
the  weather  for  big  stakes.  Now  his  com 
crop  (as  with  90%  of  all  Iowa’s)  is  safe  from 
frost  damage.  Big  stakes?  ...  a  new  car  for 
the  family,  a  new  refrigerator  for  Ma  Clark 
(when  they  can  get  them),  a  new  concrete  floor 
for  the  dairy  bam,  another  year  in  college  for  son  Cal. 


The  stakes  here  are  big  for  YOU,  too.  With  a 
$1,756,630,000  twelve-month  income,  Iowa  farmers 
are  heavy  with  “huy-deas”.  Reach  this  huge 
farm  market,  plus  a  state-wide  dty  mar¬ 
ket,  through  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune.  Saturating  both  town  and 
country,  it’s  well  read  by  399,577  Iowa 
families  on  quiet  Sunday  mornings, 
330,492  on  busy  weekdays. 


THE  DES  MOINES 


Ji  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE 
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Bonds  Provide  Backlog 
Of  Purchasing  Power 


COVERING  th«  firat  raUas*  oi 
a  U.  S.  Treasury  Department 
surrey  on  the  public's  plans 
for  its  War  Bond  sorings  the 
following  speech,  printed  in 
fulL  was  made  Not.  17  by 
Thomas  H.  Lone,  director  oi 
advertising,  press  and  radio 
for  the  Wor  Finance  division 
of  the  Treasury,  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Notional  Advertisers 
annual  meeting. 


THERE  is  probably  not  a  man  in 
this  room  who  doesn't  own  at 
least  one  War  Bond — or  if  there 
is,  I  don’t  think  he’d  like  to 
stand  up  and  admit  it! 

You  know  what  War  Bonds 
are  and  what  they  look  like —  an 
unpretentious,  oblong  piece  of 
paper  representing  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  promise  to  pay. 

Yet  no  government  has  ever 
signed  pieces  of  paper  with  more 
profound  implication  ...  or 
with  more  effect  on  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  its  citizens. 

Savings  Reservoir 
War  Bonds  have  in  large  part 
financed  the  most  costly  war  in 
history;  they  have  stood,  and 
will  stand,  as  bulwarks  against 
inflation;  and  for  85  million 
Bond-holders  they  will  act  as 
guardians  against  want  and  pri¬ 
vation — a  vast,  unprecedented 
reservoir  to  power  the  wheels 
of  industry  in  the  world  to  come. 

’This  latter  phase  of  War  Bonds 
is  our  subject  today — the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  fast  people  expect 
to  redeem  their  Bonds  and  what 
they  plan  to  buy  with  the 
money. 

The  Treasury  Department  re¬ 
cently  conducted  a  survey  on 
this  .  .  .  and  at  the  request  of 
Paul  West,  Ted  Gamble,  head  of 
the  War  Bond  program,  agreed 
that  the  findings  can  be  released 
today  for  the  first  time. 

Before  examining  the  intent 
of  Bond-holders,  however,  it 
seems  important  that  we  con¬ 
sider  the  extent  of  their  Bond- 
holdings — to  see  Just  how  a  large 
a  factor  that  intent  will  be  in  the 
post-war  world. 

Approximately  85  million  peo¬ 
ple  have  bought  about  700  mil¬ 
lion  individual  pieces  of  “E” 
Bond  paper  alone.  Just  during 
the  four  weeks  of  the  5tb  War 
Loan  Drive  more  than  70  million 
individual  Bonds  were  issued. 

And  I’d  like  to  tell  you  a 
story  about  that.  If  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  had 
work^  on  a  24-hour  shift  for 
those  four  weeks  and  had  done 
nothing  else,  they  would  not 
have  ^en  nearly  able  to  print 
all  the  Bonds  that  were  sold 
during  that  time.  In  other 
words,  in  the  6th  War  Loan  com¬ 
ing  up,  just  as  in  the  5th,  and  the 
4th,  and  the  3rd,  we  sell  Bonds 


at  a  faster  rate  than  the  world’s 
largest  engraving  plant  can 
print  them! 

The  total  dollar  value  of  ’E,” 
"F.”  and  “G”  Bonds  sold  is 
$38,299,000,000.  That  covers  the 
period  from  May.  1941,  when  the 
War  Bond  program  started,  to 
the  first  of  this  month. 

Some  of  this,  of  course,  al¬ 
ready  has  been  redeemed  .  .  . 
and  there  has  been  wide  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  War  Bond  re¬ 
demptions.  On  October  2,  when 
we  authorized  the  immediate 
cashing  of  Bonds  by  banks,  there 
was  a  temporary  rise.  But  that 
is  now  levelling  off. 

Here  are  the  facts:  Redemp¬ 
tions  of  “E.”  "F,”,  and  “G’s”  to 
date  total  4  billion.  292  million 
dollars,  or  11.21%.  In  short,  the 
Treasury  Department  still  has 
almost  89  cents  of  every  War 
Bond  dollar  it  has  ever  taken  in. 
We  think  that  is  a  pretty  good 
record. 

That  leaves  34  billion,  7  mil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  War  Sav¬ 
ings  Bonds  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  people. 

But  let’s  get  away  from  these 
billion  figures  and  talk  in  terms 
of  our  typical  buyers — and  your 
typical  customers.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  segment  of  our  market — 
and  the  one  we  know  most  about 
— is  payroll  savings.  We  know, 
for  example,  that  the  average 
employe  on  payroll  savings 
makes  $190  a  month — about  $45 
a  week. 

A  Bond  a  Month 

We  also  know  that  for  two 
and  a  half  years  now  he’s  been 
buying  slightly  better  than  one 
$25  Bond  a  month.  In  addition 
to  these  Bonds  he’s  bought  ex¬ 
tra  Bonds  during  the  War  Loan 
Drives.  Altogether,  he's  pur¬ 
chased  between  25  and  35  $25 
Bonds  by  this  time  .  .  .  with  a 
dollar  value,  at  maturity,  of  be¬ 
tween  $600  and  $750.  And  re¬ 
member,  this  is  our  average  pay¬ 
roll  buyer,  typical  of  many, 
many  millions. 

Think  what  this  can  mean  in 
terms  of  purchasing  power!  It 
is  hard  to  imagine.  In  fact,  to 
grasp  its  full  significance,  let's 
go  back  to  1941,  which  was  a 
record  peace-time  year,  and  look 
at  the  annual  sales  of  the  largest 
companies  in  this  country. 

Total  War  Bond  sales  to  indi¬ 
viduals  so  far  are  approximately 
four  times  the  combined  1941 
sales  of  the  10  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  United  States, 
plus  the  combined  annual  sales 
of  the  15  largest  advertisers  of 
that  time— General  Motors,  P. 
&  G.,  General  Foods,  Lever 

Brothers.  Colgate,  R.  J.  Reyn¬ 
olds,  Chrysler,  Liggett  &  Myers, 
Sterling  Drug,  Ford,  American 
Tobacco,  Campbell  Soup,  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills,  PUllp  Morris,  and 
Coca  Cola. 

Let  me  repeat.  War  Bond  sales 
to  date  are  approximately  four 
times  as  much  as  the  1941  com¬ 
bined  annual  sales  of  these  15 
companies  and  10  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 


••  p  i.T ; 


LEARNING  AND  EARNING 

THROUGHOUT  its  circulation  area,  the  Detroit  Times  is  nana 
displaying  this  billboard  praising  the  carriers  and  thewii|ai 
they  ore  combining  scholastic  success  v.'lth  efficient  work  «a  la 
newspaper  routes.  The  crtmpaion  i-  a  part  of  the  Times's  yeowaf 
"learning  and  earning”  program  for  carriers. 


And,  by  the  time  the  war  is 
ended,  it  may  be  six  or  seven 
times  as  much.  I  say  this  be- 
cau.ce  the  need  for  great  War 
Bond  sales  will  continue  until 
the  end  of  all  hostilities.  No 
large  or  immediate  reduction  in 
the  country’s  financial  need  will 
take  place  at  the  end  of  the 
German  war  .  .  .  and,  as  you  men 
know,  there  is  a  very  direct  re¬ 
lationship  between  our  war 
budget  and  War  Bonds.  Each 
War  Loan  Drive,  for  example, 
is  timed  to  anticipate  the  actual 
needs  of  the  Treasury  for  that 
particular  period. 

But  now  let’s  see  how  these 
85  million  people  feel  about 
their  34  billion  dollars  in  War 
Bonds— 34  billion  dollars  which 
by  the  end  of  the  war  may  have 
increased  to  54  billion. 

Here  Mr.  Lane  showed  slide 
films  which  diagrammed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information: 

(Plans  for  the  use  of  their 
War  Bond  savings  have  been 
made  by  only  48%  of  the  people. 
Of  that  group  29%  will  use  them 
for  their  children’s  education; 
29%  to  purchase  homes  or 
farms;  12%  for  an  emergency 
fund;  8%  for  consumer  goods 
and  8%  for  their  old  age.  Of 
that  same  group  only  15%  have 
definitely  decided  to  cash  their 
Bonds  immediately  upon  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  only  1%  of  all 
persons  interviewed  think  it  is 
justifiable  to  cash  Bonds  now 
in  order  to  buy  consumer  goods. ) 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  a 
detailed  interpretation  of  the 
tables  which  you  have  just  seen 
as  applied  to  post-war  advertis¬ 
ing. 

First,  because  one  of  the  things 
that  has  made  our  profession  of 
advertising  is  that  we  like  to 
think  for  ourselves — and  you 
will  in  any  case  make  your  own 
interpretation. 

Second,  because  there  are 
many  variable  factors.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  obvious  that  any 
pr^iction  about  the  use  of  Bond 
money  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  forecast  of  the  future  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  of  the  country. 
Since  people  believe  that  emer¬ 
gencies  justify  redemption  even 
now,  a  widespread  contraction 
of  employment  or  wages  would 
almost  certainly  be  accompanied 
by  the  widespread  cashing  of 
War  Bonds. 

This  is  only  the  first  survey 


we  have  taken  on  thii  aljs 
.  .  .  but  we  propose  to  miltT 
a  continuing  study.  And  -i 
as  time  goes  on  we  hope  ts  U 
deeper  and  more  accurst*  set! 
ings  of  this  vast  reservoir. 

However,  as  far  as  poSji 
advertising  goes.  Ted  Grr? 
and  others  at  the  Tresssn^r 
lieve  that  there  is  one 
conclusion  that  can  be  fce 
already.  j 

That  is  that  most  people-^ 
have  plans  for  the  use  of  ‘i 
Bonds  think  in  terms  at  intf.- 
ing  basic  family  condftib 
home,  education,  security, 
tirement.  The  figures  shot  , 
the  vast  majority  of  peopk 
least  at  the  present  time, 
their  War  Bond  money  ui 
ital  investment,  not  as 
thing  to  be  spent  for  i 
consumer  goods. 

Current  Income  to  Spsif 

This,  I  believe,  has 
significance.  It  is  these 
that  people  hope  to  hold  si 
actually  have  the  greetiit 
tential  for  advertisers  . 
not  only  in  their  normal  ui 
derly  ultimate  liquidatioi. 

Stacked  behind  greets 
creased  time  and  demiid 
posits,  they  constitute  bf 
the  greatest  backlog  of 
ing  power  in  history. 

They  have  given  milltai 
people  something  they  new 
before — a  new  sense  of  9 
and  confidence  that  will 
possible  the  greater  sperftf 
current  income  .  .  .  aid. 
ceivably,  oi  other  savinfl* 

The  War  Bond  pro^u 
without  precedent.  Tlws 
never  been  a  job  to  wl^ 
whole  community,  indnW 
vertising,  has  contriboki 
whole-heartedly  and  sojf 
ously  ,  .  .  and  from  whiti. 
whole  community,  includlsf 
vertising,  will  reap  such 
rewards. 

So  much  for  post-war . 
tion. 

The  success  of  the  War 
program  to  date  has  b*«  • 
gantic  sales  achievement » 
has  required  advertlaul 
port  in  like  degree.  !■' 
have  had  this  support  ia 
tireb^  to  private  adv«tiy 
yes,  and  agencies  and  BjJJJ 
you  men  right  here  inj*' 
who  have  worked  witt  ■ 
the  Advertising  Coondl 


far  NaveiBb«tt 


I 


AFL  Plans  More 
Press  and  Radio 
Work  After  War 

Washington,  Nov.  20  —  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
is  planning  expansion  of  its 
press  and  radio  activity  but  will 
delay  positive  action  until  after 
the  war. 

This  decision  has  been  reached, 
AFL  announced,  because  while^ 
“the  frontal  wave  of  anti*labor‘ 
propaganda  collapsed  of  its  own 
sheer  emptiness  in  the  past  year 
.  .  .  the  trade  union  movement 
has  been  harassed  by  constant 
and  repeated  flanking  attacks  by 
powerful  and  hostile  interests."  j 

“Severe  setbacks  were  admin*  | 
istered  to  those  who  sou^t  to  i 
inflame  the  minds  of  men  in  the . 
armed  forces  against  Labor  ( a 
capital  “L”  was  used  in  the 
text ) the  executive  council  in¬ 
form^  the  organization’s  annual ! 
convention  when  it  opened  to¬ 
day  at  New  Orleans. 

Time  Promised 

AFL  evidently  has  no  inten- 1 
tion  to  seek  control  of  radio  out¬ 
lets  but  will  be  content  with  I 
time  on  the  air  reportedly  al- ! 
ready  promised  by  the  net¬ 
works. 

( Sidney  Hillman,  vice-presi- 1 


Ibrnmy 


SonnuU 


arrangements  made  Iw  BIS  to 
anist  radio  station  WTAG  of 

Worcester  in  marking  All-Brit-  . 

iah  week  in  the  series  of  United 

Nations  celebrations.  S  ’Si  -  ’. 

Berrows,  in  conveying  the  ^ 

British  Worcester’s  greeting  to 
its  sister-city,  departed  from  its 
25(>-year-old  custom  of  carrying  ^ 
only  advertisements  on  page 

one.  For  this  one  edition,  the  Analo-U.  S.  Flavor 
front  page  was  devoted  entirely  °  • 

to  items  concerning  Worcester,  The  seat  of  Worcesterahue 

Ifass.  friendahip  ia  added  to  the  All- 

Ihe  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele-  Britiah  Week  celebration  at  Wor- 
gnm  and  Gazette  produced  this  ceater.  Maaa.  by  the  neway  front 
front  page  on  its  own  front  page  page  of  a  special  edition  of 
to  mark  the  opening  of  All-  Sorrow's  Worcester  loumal. 

British  week.  - 

Across  the  top  of  its  prece-  i  i  i  •  wt 

dent-shattering  page  one.  Ber-  Philadelphia  Ne-WS 

rows  set  a  banner-head  read-  T-.^onilo  Plrrn  T  rtiiHsad 
ing:  "Worcester  Eng.  to  Wor-  JUVeiUie  *rian  LOUaea 

cester  Mass.”  Under  this  were  .  Philadelphia,  Nov.  20 — Seek- 
salutations  from  civic  leaders  of  **18  the  best  means  to  avert  the 
the  British  city,  an  account  of  spread  of  juvenile  delinquency 

the  plans  for  the  All-British  iit_  this  city.  Judge  Nochem  S.  tj-iai  Organizations,  and  chair- 
week  and  a  picture  of  the  Winnet.  chairman  of  the  Crime  mai;}  of  the  Political  Action 
mayor,  Mrs.  Rosina  Palmer,  en-  Prevention  Commission,  has  of-  Committee,  recently  stated  his 
tertaining  American  soldiers  flcially  credited  the  Philadelphia  organizations  are  not  looking 
from  Worcester.  Mass.  There  Daily  Newt,  tabloid  evening  pa-  forward  to  broadcast  station 
were  also  special  messages  from  per,  with  having  “given  the  most  ownership. ) 

Ambassador  John  Winant  and  workable  plan  of  all  proposed  r™  nrintoH  r^nnrt  tn  h*. 
Wickham  Steed.  British  journal-  thus  far  to  meet  the  problems  of  niac-rt  the  hands  of  deleuates 
iit.  The  editorial  is  devoted  to  juvenile  delinquency.”  ^  ‘"oVilanrslid  the 

friendship.  Referring  to  .  an  glltori.l 

i?  f  plfasure  to  Berrows  which  appeared  in^e  News  in  p^ess  and  radio  are  designed  to 
I  ^  an  instrument  in  April,  1943,  Judge  Winnet  said;  “enable  Labor  to  take  the  of- 
the  citizens  of  “It  is  the  most  workable  because  fensive  instead  of  being  forced 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  the  it  calls  for  official  Philadelphia  to  remain  on  the  defensive 
m^ges  of  thanks  and  good-  action  and  gets  to  the  point,  not  Foremost  among  these  plans  is 
representative  people  like  more  and  more  non-effec-  the  development  of  expanded 
committee  meetings  asked  radio  activities.” 

SrSn  Amb^sad^r  to  Brit®  fTi  \  A  guarded  hint  that  AFL  may 

S,tos"’toto’^mei“ag!'’he  Stog  K  nto'jSton’^"’  ™tori.l  .ss^f 

has  sent  for  mihlinafinn  in  this  ihv  “  . ,  „  i  ggj  ^nce  to  the  established  labor 

lor  puoiicatlon  m  this  The  Daily  News  took  the  atti-  _  ___  sunnlement  its  own 
spccwl  issue,  it  is  p&rticul8rly  tude  tli&t  strinffent  steos  should  ^  un’u* 

approDriate  that  the  olrtgxtt  sup-  i.  I  i  *  j  i  w  publishing  activities,  is  con- 

‘“t  SUr  be  taken  without  delay  to  curb  tajnpj  the  fnllowinv  ceotion 

^ring  newspaper  in  the  Eng-  the  growth  of  criminal  acts  g  following  section 

M-speaking  world  should  he  5  of  criminal  acis  of  jbe  report: 

tk.  *  worm  snouio  oe  among  the  youngsters  and  held  -  ..  „ 

rond  exchange  of  there  is  a  type  of  juvenile  which  Consider  Press 

“  P®*"  needs  the  discipline  of  correc-  “The  executive  council  wishes 
tive  institutions,  instead  of  just  to  go  beyond  its  annual  expres- 
theip  hfhftP  Soo**  counsel.  It  held  that  par-  sions  of  gratitude  to  the  bona 

Sth  institutions,  e^tg  teachers,  police,  clergymen  Ade  Labor  Press  which  upholds 

of  a  and  leaders  of  youth  movements  the  philosophy  of  the  American 

ihlt  f  '"“St  take  on  more  responsibil-  Federation  of  Labor.  It  wishes 

freTprS^is  mn~*^?hfl?^Lggp"a  'ty-  a"**  ^^at  industry  must  co-  to  supplement  its  g^  will  to- 
rw  tress  IS  more  than  ever  a  onerate  bv  renorting  to  the  do-  ward  the  Labor  Press  with 

h  forlfebli^irboTh’''^^^^  licr  iir  nffiorhcSl^  c^^^^  concrete  actmn  which  will 
triw  to  va^lu?  the  fPeSn™  ef  Pla'ots  affecting  health,  morale  strengthen  the  position  and 
SS  employe..  »' 


eaders  must 


have  courage  .  .  .  cour¬ 
age  to  lake  the  initiative 


.  .  .  courage  to  tight  lor 
what  they  feel  it*  right, 
regarilless  of  threat t*  or 
reprisals. 


Such  courage  is  essential 
to  the  life  ttf  a  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper.  Such 
courage  is  another  rea¬ 
son  why  the  Union-Star 
has  maintained  a  suh- 


stantial  lead  in  C  i  t 


Zone  circulation  for  over 


ten  consecutive  years, 


i  Schenectady 


KELLY-SMITH  CO 


OCTOBEP  LINAGE  DROPS  4.1%,  BUT  ADVERTISING  STILL  HEAVY 

(JCTOBKK  newspaper  advertising  linage  in  on  tile  Index,  being  the  best  October,  ex-  ~~~~~  r \ 

the  52  major  cities  as  compiled  by  cept  for  last,  since  1938.  (^ober  ..  129,176,913  134,704, «s 

Media  Records,  Inc.,  portrays  with  almost  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  retail  and  oif'}**'  **2,591,874  i  26,78s,037 

carbon  copy  accuracy  the  general  eco-  the  department  store  classifications  are  'o«*(5>fr  .^.  ioi,787,is3  104,460,215 

nomic  picture.  Despite  the  total  advertis-  below  the  Index  mean.  This  bears  out  Sept .  86,582i5l8  95i862,’o83 

ing  loss  of  4.1%  as  compared  with  October,  store  reports  that  civilian  merchandise  27  389  761  30  244  270 

lg43,  a  lesser  loss  than  September’s  11.2%,  supply  is  below  demand  and.  therefore,  Sept.  26!oo9’,3S6  3o’,922’,954 

this  was  the  heaviest  October  advertising,  it  is  unwise  to  push  specific  sales.  '^'^tober  7i  357  174  72  692  391 

with  the  exception  of  last  year,  since  1937.  Following  the  trend  started  early  this  Sept.  ....'  63,’i50,’872  67,’858io72 
trroR  k  PuBJaHER  Index,  an  aver-  year,  classified  linage  was  once  more  the  .^"”28.971,227  31,307,468 

he  month  for  the  past  five  years,  biggest  loser  in  comparison  with  October  ^  26,046,741  29,109,261 

1  more  accurate  interpretation  of  of  last  year  though,  again  with  ^e  excep-  25  599  427  27  300  520 

es  than  do  the  unqualified  per-  tion  of  1943,  actual  figures  were  the  highest  I9|87o’,039  23’,80o’,29i 

For  example,  general  advertis-  since  1929.  Percentage  loss  was  9.4.  3  242  714  2  946  799 

:h  includes  institutional,  sustained  The  only  two  classifications  to  galh  were  /  2’,283!36i  2,62o!400 

tage  loss  of  6.2%  in  relation  to  automotive  with  10%  plus  and  financial  Financial 

„  1.  ,  V  W  a /tor  'll  *  I  I  1  i  oner  October  ..  1,587,837  1,520,505  1 

43,  figures,  but  it  remains  high  with  4.4%.  Total  display  lost  2.6%.  Sept .  1,278  246  1  583  320 


The  Editor  k  Pubjrher  Index,  an  aver¬ 
age  for  the  month  for  the  past  five  years, 
permits  a  more  accurate  interpretation  of 
the  figures  than  do  the  unqualified  per¬ 
centages.  For  example,  general  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  includes  institutional,  sustained 
a  percentage  loss  of  6.2%  in  relation  to 
October,  '43,  figures,  but  it  remains  high 


1914 

1913 

Total  Advert’g 

Linage 

I.inage 

October  . . 

129,176,913 

134,704,485 

Sept . 

112.591.874 

126.785.037 

Display  Only 

October  . . 

101,787,153 

104,460,215 

Sept . 

86,582,518 

95.862.081 

Classified 

October 

27,389,761 

30,244,270 

Sept . 

26,009.356 

30.922.954 

Retail 

October  . . 

71,357,174 

72,692,391 

Sept . 

63,150,872 

67,858,072 

Department  Store 

October 

28.971,227 

31,307,468 

-Sept . 

26,046,741 

29,109,261 

General 

October  . . 

25,599,427 

27,300,520 

Sept . 

19,870,039 

23,800.291 

Automotive 

October 

3,242,714 

2.946.799 

Sept.  •  .... 

2.283,361 

2.620.400 

Financial 

October 

1,587.837 

1,520,505 

Sept . 

1,278,246 

1,583,320 

1943 

95A  1^ 
88.8 

W.4  1014 
90.3  lOU 

90.6  liu 

88J  low 

98.2  lOOJ 

93.1  002 

92.5  MJ 

89.5  Hi 

93.8  12U 

83.5  1174 

110.0  070 

87.1  7U 


104.4  101.4 

80.7  91.7 


( 

AKRON. 

,  omo 

1944 

1943 

Beaciiii  Joumal-e.. 

984,156 

1.318.228 

Bearnn  Joumal-S.. 

428,767 

440,940 

Grand  Total .... 

1,412,923 

1.759,168 

ALBANY 

.  N.  Y. 

Kiik-kerblcr  News-e 

787,878 

684,130 

Timrs-Union  m  . . . 

577,881 

519,485 

•Time»-Union*S 

372.641 

357.965 

Grand  Total.... 

1,738,400 

1,561.580 

ALBUQUERQUE.  NEW  MEXICO 

Toumal-m  . 

337,638 

373,625 

’Tribune-e  . 

385,229 

.192.644 

Joumal-S  . 

80,615 

86,187 

Gnind  Total .... 

803,482 

852,456 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Coiihtitution-m  .... 

589.951 

781,786 

fConstitution-S  . . . 

420.526 

506,416 

joumal-e  . 

771.281 

929,209 

•Joumal-S  . 

452,044 

507,838 

Grand  Total.... 

2,233.802 

2,725,249 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Ncw8-Po«t-e  . 

881,214 

954,482 

Sun-m  . 

802,434 

836.449 

Sun-e  . 

1.201,928 

1,314.790 

*Amcrican-S  . 

380,267 

399,005 

tSun-S  . 

590.531 

599,429 

( Ir.md  Total .... 

3,856,374 

4.104,155 

BAYONNE.  N.  J. 

Times-e  . 

307.735 

285.208 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Agr-Herald-m  _ 

586,813 

634,767 

.News-e  . 

891,517 

866,558 

Po»t-e  . 

499.759 

493.471 

tNews  &  .^ge- 

Hcrald-S  . 

605,631 

515.280 

Grand  Total.... 

2.583,720 

2,510,076 

BOSTON 

,  MASS. 

Record- .\m<-r’n-me- . 

438,754 

508,552 

Globe-m-e  . 

803,732 

871,109 

Herald-Traveler 

( See  note ) . 

994,475 

1,038.045 

Post-m  . 

694,264 

596,034 

•.\dvertiser-S  .... 

295,461 

341,475 

Globe-S  . 

456,670 

496,950 

t  Herald- S  . 

615.238 

549,196 

Post-S  . 

322,026 

240,010 

October  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


Compiled 
CHICAGO,  ILL 


by  Medio  Records.  Inc.  - 
DULUTH, 


Grainl  Total....  4,620,620  4,641,371 
Note:  Globe  is  sold  in  combination, 
mornins  and  eyenina.  Traveler  is  told 
in  ooraDination  with  Morning  or  Sunday 
Herajd.  Record,  morning,  is  sold  in 
combination  with  the  American,  evening, 
r.inage  of  one  edition  is  given. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Exprett-m.  714,374  770,478 

Nfws-e  .  1,290,460  1,433,627 

•Courier  ExpressS  519,524  486,329 

Grand  Total -  2,524.358  2,690,434 

CAMDEN.  N.  I. 

Courier  (See  note)  792,371  859,792 

Note:  The  Conrier.e  and  Post-m  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Courier-e  only,  is  given. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

Gazettes  .  530,752  507,762 

Gazette-S  .  195,900  181,141 


1944 

1943 

Tribuiie-m  . 

1,340.334 

1,565,030 

Sun-m  . 

606,159 

791,3.15 

tDailv  News-e.... 

1.071,112 

1.31 1.765 

Herald-American-e . 

612.970 

790.205 

Times-e  . . 

541,973 

700,880 

Tribune-S  . 

911.3.17 

897,980 

Sun-S  . 

326.792 

381.604 

•  Herald- American- S 

370.201 

44.1,492 

Times-S  . 

111,191 

138,772 

Grand  Total .... 

5.892,069 

7,021,063 

CDfCINNATL  OHIO 

Knquirer-m  . 

699,434 

648.578 

Post-e  . 

861,057 

865,175 

Times-Star-e  . 

1,077,818 

1,010.550 

tEnquirer-S  . 

705,539 

683,301 

Grand  Total..,. 

3.343.848 

3,207,604 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Draler-m.,,. 

725,402 

821,892 

News-e  . 

626,691 

684.606 

Press-e  . 

1.006.069 

1,151,657 

•tPlain  Dealer-S.. 

685,484 

772,249 

Grand  Total .... 

3,04.1,646 

3.430.404 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  . 

997,659 

994,959 

Citizen-e  . 

594,884 

510.818 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m 

383,939 

339,010 

Dispatch-S  . 

472,400 

465,935 

Citizen-S  . 

243,611 

185,830 

Star-w  . 

56,761 

62.220 

Grand  Total .... 

2,749,254 

2,558,772 

DALLAS. 

TEXAS 

News-m  . 

788,494 

1,037,661 

Times-Herald-e  . . . 

1,143,906 

1,270,364 

tNews-S  . 

429,471 

460,981 

Timcs-Hertkld-S 

412,554 

396,164 

Grand  Total.... 

2,774.425 

3,165,170 

DAYTON,  omo 

Journal-m  . 

453,904 

476,241 

Herald-e  . 

1,010,203 

889.821 

News-e  . 

1,118,260 

1,102,479 

Journal  Herald-S.. 

255,834 

257.552 

News-S  . 

274,877 

296,367 

Grand  Total.... 

3,113,078 

3.022.460 

DENVER 

COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  News  m 

236.222 

300,509 

Post-e  . 

908,719 

888,139 

Rocky  Mtn.  N'ews-S 

94.158 

91,512 

Post-S  . 

339,^08 

326,014 

Grand  Total,... 

1,578,707 

1,606,174 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  . 

422,108 

453.022 

Tribune-e  . 

522,307 

560,955 

Register-S  . 

331,505 

303,036 

Grand  Total .... 

1,275,920 

1,317,013 

DETROIT 

,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m . 

603,356 

876,674 

News-e  . 

1,367.198 

1,413,222 

Times-e  . 

845,843 

910,630 

Press  Press-S...  . 

347.676 

330,426 

tNews-S  . . 

718,915 

706,195 

*Times-S  . . ; . 

.450.011 

478,057 

Grand  Total _  1,109,365  1,148.973 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 


EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m  .  422,181  426.030 

Herald  Po.ste  ....  460,997  408,512 

Times-S  .  204,162  151,966 

Grand  Total _  1,087,340  986,508 

ERIE.  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald-e.  519.087  493,014 

Times-e  .  668.219  614,457 

Ilispatch  Heralds.  266,862  208,431 

Grand  Total _  1,454,168  1,315.902 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m  .  689,956  660.134 

Press-e  .  710,417  650.414 

Courier  &  Press-S.  210,918  169,891 

Grand  Total....  1,610,391  1,480.439 

FLINT,  MICH. 

Journal-e  .  941,005  912,064 

Journals  .  270,394  261.036 

Gr.tnd  Total.,..  1.211,399  1.173,100 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m.  587,319  540,763 

News  Sentinel-e,  ..  1,088,984  905,849 

Journal  Gtzette-S..  424,482  334.192 

Grand  Total _  2,100,785  1,780.804 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram-m.  .  257,152  338,244 

Star-Telegram  e  . .  647,947  786,209 

Press-e  .  519,991  403.023 

Star-Telegram- S  . .  255,487  243,544 


Grand  Total _  1,680,577  1.771,020 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  565.842  522,160 

Bee-S  .  225.092  185,577 

Grand  Total _  790,9.34  707,737 

GARY.  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  . . .  977,791  900,686 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  note)  414.679  411.121 

Note:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Post-Star-m  only,  is  given. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  667,134  635,397 

Telegraph-e  .  540,843  486,909 

Grand  Total _  1,207.977  1,122.306 

Note:  News^e  carries  the  same 

amount  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot-m. 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  582,301  534,180 

Times-e  .  1,323.922  1,297,061 

Courant-S  .  449,660  416,959 


HEMPSTEAD-TOWN.  N.  Y. 

19*4  IMl 

Nas-au  Review  & 

Star-e  .  448.247  3MJ54 

Newsday-c  .  424.638  323|74t 

Grand  Total....  872,885  797,444 

HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 

Jer.sey  Observer-e  .  531,522  497477 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chruiiicle-e  .  1,245,044  1,209,044 

Post-m  .  783,901  72148 

.  Press-e  .  638,016  569.98 

Chronicle-S  .  479,708  463422 


Chruiiicle-e  .  1,245,044  1,209,044 

Post-m  .  783,901  72148 

Press-e  .  638,016  569,98 

Chronicle-S  .  479,708  463422 

Post-S  .  381,909  30248 

Grand  Total _  3,5  28,5  7  8  3,264,172 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

-Vews-e  .  1,267,595  1440.83 

Star  m  .  840,905  802,491 

Time.s-e  .  854,074  912,18 

tStar-S  .  567,700  5294N 

Grand  Total _  3,530,274  3,494,971 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Union-m....  639,556  634479 

Journal-e  .  596.902  597,499 

Times  Ciiiun-S . . . .  345.676  30948 


257,152  338,244 
647,947  786,209 
519,991  403,023 
255,487  243,544 


Grand  Total _  1.5  82,134  1,530491 

JERSEY  QTY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e. . .  572,601  S394U 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note)  663,790  709,791 

Note:  Tribune-e  sold  in  combiasIM 
with  Democrat-m.  Linage  of  one  c44 
lion,  Tribune-e  only,  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENM. 

Juurnal-m  .  440,456  361424 

News-Sentinel-e  ..  5  1  9,483  496497 

Journal-S  .  209,477  146431 

News-Sentinel-S  . .  206,892  1804H 

Grand  Total _  1,376,308  1,12448 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Tribune  (See  note)  527,053  4 

Note:  Trrbune-e  and  Eagle-n  • — 
combination.  Linage  of  one  editioE'  (( 
only  is  given. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAUP. 


Examiner-m  _ _ 

Times-m  . 

Herald- Express-e 

N'ews-d  . 

*  Examiner- S  .  . . 
tTimes-S  . 


724,064  1,19 
698,901  1.2 
708.593  6 

577,159  65 

514,300 
512.934 


Grand  Total. 

74 


726.652  688.903  Grand  Total _  4,332,999  4,715,204 


Grand  Total....  3,735.951  5.11 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-ra.  67  5,263  849.W 

Times-c  .  831,690  8»9,ffl 

Courier  Journal-S.  447,046  430,921 

Grand  Total _  1,953,999  2,175423 

LOWELL  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  496,247  i 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

l^iion  Leader  (See  , 

note)  .  464,579  ^*3,3^ 

Note:  Manchester  Union-m  »■ 

Leader-e  sold  in  combination  only-  It 
a^e  of  one  editon,  Union-m  only,  » 
given. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commerc’l  Appeal-m  772,003  878419 

Press-Scimitar-e  . .  490,023  52748 

tCommerc’l  Appeal-S  424,180  42*48 

Grand  Total....  1,686,206  1,890,211  E 
(Cimtinued  on  Page  76)  I 


Grand  Total....  2,355,883  2,248,200  (Contintied  oh  p<ige  76) 
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7ets  View  and  Review 
Through  Cigar  Rings 

Boston  Journalists  Up  in  the  Air 
With  'Flying  Machines'  and  Radio 
By  Robert  Playfair 


anoag  Post 
ALGOHOLie 
BEVEHAGE 
AOVERnSERS 


boston,  NOV.  19 — They  talked 

ntthine”  in  delivering  news” 
pipers,  and  over  cigars 
toni-tasse  after  the  dinner  in 

i;.; - r*  "rr'iir  - - . - - 

House  last  week,  they  gazed  in  his  infrequent  mail  a  check 

^wn  the  vistas  of  type  and  from  the  association  which  made 
time.  old  age  and  failing  confidence 

It  was  the  37th  annual  meet*  more  bearable. 
in|  of  the  Boston  Veteran  Jour- 
uliiti  Association.  In  the  nar- 
m  streets  about  the  Parker  largest 


_ _ _  I  Now  it’s  the  Boston  Veteran 

about  the  future  of  the  “flying  Journalists  Benevolent  Associa- 
j.,!  -  3.  tion,  and  many  an  old-time  re- 

and  porter  who  found  himself  living 

_ _  ■  i  in  a  South  End  garret  without 

|tbe  Dickens  Room  of  the  Parker  funds,  has  been  surprised  to  find 


At  the  meeting  was  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  world’s 
newspaper,  as  the  vet¬ 
erans 

-  -  -  Harry 

nttcred  snatches  of  song,  a  tuckei 

iboui  a  tinkle  of  broken  glass,  which  _  r . - _ _  - . - 

whistled  martial  tunes  in  the  columns.  Niemon  Fellows  Prei 

tojt  ,  ,  Many  of  those  present  ante-  Guests  at  the  Dickei 

The  room  was  crowded  with  dated  the  telephone,  the  electric  included  six  current 

jhidowf*  oldsters  and  meinories  light,  the  typewriter,  the  photo-  Fellows.  They  were:  I 

-AOit^  memories.  Jefferson  ^  _  .  —  -  - 

Pirker,  92,  was  the  oldest  mem-  press,  the  linotypie.  Independent;  David  E. 

ber  present.  He  talked  of  the  “We  go  back  to  the  days,”  ex-  *  . 

Bolton  Star,  published  from  plained  A.  J.  Philpott,  chairman  __ 
ino  to  18^.  and  he  r^inisced  of  the  directors  and  veteran  art  rie 
iboat  the  Watch  and  Ward  So-  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe, 

ti*V'  ,,  “when  newspapermen  were  ex- 

"1  told  the  directors,”  he  mur-  pected  to  solve  murder  mys- 
onred,  "that  they’d  have  to  quit  teries,  burglaries,  defalcations, 
their  squabbling;  that  if  the  and  other  financial  enigmas; 
iKti  shout  some  of  their  lives  when  he  had  to  understand 

became  known,  the  whole  so-  every  variety  of  political  activ- 
dety  would  be  blown  sky  high.”  ity  known  to  the  country,  as 

laiormcd  at  First  well  as  reform  gatherings,  ^  Harrv 

me  Journalists  had  their  first  women’s  rights  meetings,  and . -  ^ 

Bcctinfs  informally,  the  Satur-  ***■**«»• 

iijr  after  Election  Day,  to  dis-  Paat  presidents  of  the  associa- 
ns  hi^lights  of  the  voting,  tion,  to  which  membership  en- 
Dltimately  they  decided  to  or-  tails  having  worked  20  years  on 
imize,  and  at  length  it  was  a  Boston  newspaper,  include 
decided  to  make  their  associa*  Gen.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  founder 
tiflo  essentially  a  benevolent  of  the  Globe;  Linn  Boyd  Porter, 
adety.  desk  editor  of  the  Boston  Her- 


Juti  a  fsw  of  tha  many  nation¬ 
ally  known  boar,  wino  and  li¬ 
quor  advortisari  who  aro  soll- 
inq  Post  raadors. 


like  to  call 


BEERS 

a  RHEINGOLD 
a  SCHAEFER 
a  EOELBREW 
a  SUDWEISER 
a  PABST 

WINES 

a  SCHENLEY'S 
a  CRESTA  BLANCA 
a  ROMA 

a  CHATEAU  MARTIN 
a  MAISON  GARRIE 
a  WINE  ADVISORY 


oWsters^  ana  memories  light,  the  typewriter,  the  photo-  Fellows.  They  were:  Houstoun 
I  engraved  illustration,  the  quad  Waring,  editor,  Littleton  (Colo.) 

Better, 

Jr.,  political  reporter  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News;  A.  B.  Guth- 
,  Jr.,  city  editor,  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader;  Ben  Hol- 
strom,  reporter,  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  and  Tribune,  and  Charles 
A.  Wagner,  Sunday  editor.  New 
York  Mirror. 

Alexander  Brin,  editor  of  the 
Jewish  Advocate,  was  a  guest 
for  the  first  time  at  the  dinner, 

_  _  Burroughs, 

founder  of  the  Burroughs  News¬ 
boys  Foundation,  and  Bishop 
Daniel  F.  Desmond,  of  the  Alex¬ 
andria,  La.,  diocese. 

Mrs.  Jerome  M.  Lynch,  wife 
of  the  late  New  York  surgeon, 
and  herself  a  novelist  of  some 
note  in  her  youth,  made  the  trip 
to  Boston  for  the  dinner  as  she 
has  for  many  years. 

The  members  discussed  the 
relationship  of  newspapers  to 
radio,  and  the  concensus  was 
that  newspapers  must  eventually 
have  their  own  radio  stations, 
despite  present  FCC  opinions  to 
the  contrary,  “because  the  public 
already  wearies  of  radio  inac¬ 
curacies  in  news.” 

They  decided  that 


WHISKIES 

•  SCHENLEY 

•  CALVERT 

•  JESSE  MOORE 

•  F.M.  DE  LUXE 

•  GOLDEN  WEDDING 

•  GALLAGHER  E  BURTON 

•  MOUNT  VERNON 

•  SEAGRAM 

•  THREE  FEATHERS 

•  PHILADELPHIA  WHISKEY 

•  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  INST. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

•  BACARDI  RUM 

•  PETE  HAGEN 

•  ARROW  BLACKBERRY 

BRANDY 

•  DIXIE  BELLE  GIN 

•  GOLD  MEDAL  RUM 

•  SCHENLEY  MARIMBA  RUM 


‘newspa¬ 
pers  are  an  instinct  on  the  part 
of  the  people,”  and  that  news¬ 
papers  “are  the  greatest  educa¬ 
tional  power  in  the  world.” 

Then  they  talked  about  yester¬ 
day  .  .  .  when  there  were  more 
than  30  newspapers  published 
in  Boston  .  .  .  when  all  you 
needed,  as  one  member  recalled, 
“a  few  cases  of  type  and  a  hand 
press.” 

Someone  noticed,  during  the 
discussion  of  the  “flying  ma¬ 
chine”  and  the  influence  it  may 
have  on  the  delivery  of  news¬ 
papers,  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  noise  in  the  corridor 
outside  the  Dickens  Room.  The 
door  stood  ajar.  Somebody  else 
tiptoed  to  it  and  closed  it. 

Three  sailors  and  a  marine 
continued  arguing  about  the  war 
in  the  Pacific  .  .  .  something 
about  planes  and  radar. 


And  there  are  many  others.  If 
you  market  a  product  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  go  places  and  do 
things  YOU  TOO  CAN  SELL 
IT  to  the  responsive,  youthful 
audience  of  the 


50  YEARS  WITH  R.  HOE 

9  HONOR  ol  his  SO  years  of  service  with  the  company,  Charles  D. 

Peterson  (second  from  left)  was  tendered  a  testimonial  dinner 
M  week  in  New  York  by  100  ol  his  associates  with  R.  Hoe  &  Co.. 

machinery  manufocturers.  Others  in  the  photo  are  (1.  to  r.): 
>•  R  TiUinghast,  president:  A.  Rkidy  Greser.  who  was  toastmaster 
» the  occasion,  and  H.  G.  Cutright,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
^  ol  the  press  division.  Mr.  Peterson,  now  the  fifth  member  of 
N  Hoe  SO-Year  Club,  shares  the  distinction  with  Charles  F.  Graven- 
r**"  J^*™*®*  Heyl,  Coiuad  Ihle  and  George  F.  Hoblin.  All  were 
Mb  War  Bonds  by  Mr.  TiUinghast.  and  the  honored  guest  received 
<m  engraved  watch  and  chain  from  John  M.  Lehmoim. 
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75  WEST  ST.,  N.  Y.  C.  6 


e  MARY  McCLUNG 
Advertising  Director 

e  ED  KENNELLY 

National  Advertising  Manager 


October  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


Herald- m 
News-* 
•Herald  S 
News-S 


MlAlfl.  PUL 

1944 


Stare  . 

Gaxcttc-m 
La  Pr«iae-e 
La  Patriee 
lleratde 
Standard- S 
La  Patrie-S 


Grand  Total _  1,126,112  1,015,952 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  671,545  745,710 

TennesMran-m  665,415  741,098 

Tennest,ean-S  ....  442,066  386,733 


(irand  Total _  1,779.026  1.873,541 

NEWARK.  N.  I. 

ar  Ledger  m  _  579.038  521,39(1 


Star  Ledger  m 

News-e  . 

Call-S  . 

Star-Ledger-S 


1,363,891  1,477,002 
319.839  268.329 


Grand  Total _  2,448,921  2,406,648 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  ('ourier-m.  339,457  326,134 

Regiater-e  .  859,303  818,370 

Registers  .  236.406  213,459 


Grand  Total....  1,435.166  1,3^57,963 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times  Picayune-m.  1,081,491  1,013,419 


Item-e  . 

States-e  . 

Times  Picayune  & 
States-S  . 


1,000.225 

636,707 


Grand  Total _  3,359,882  3,168,456 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Times-m  . 

Herald  Tribune-m, 

\ews-m  . 

Mirror-m  . 

Journal- American^e . 

Post-e  . 

Sun-e  . 

World-Telegram-e 

Times-S  . 

(Herald  Tribune-S. 

News-S  . 

Mirror-S  . 

*.loumal-Anicriean-S 


986,537 

855,553 

1,151,499 

347.373 

742,655 

557,295 

1,167,904 

990,117 

993,339 

752,855 

672,005 

208.205 

399,120 


Grand  Total _  9,824,457  10,038,965 


NEW  YORK  CITY  (BROOKLYN) 

Eagle-e  .  645.752  594,160 

F.agle-S  .  207,554  219,107 


Grand  Total . 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gaaette-c  .  753,548  661,564 


OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Pokt-Enquirer-e  ...  629,163  516,754 

Tribune-e  .  826,907  965,897 

Tribune-S  .  348,929  365,627 


Grand  Total _  1,804,999  1,848,278 


OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  ....  548,266  618,258 

Tiraes-e  .  624,127  745,224 

Oldahoman-S  _  292,638  318,326 


(ContittHfd  from  page  74) 


OMAHA.  NEBR. 

1944  1943 

«World  Herald-e  ..  663,441  702,288 
World  Herald-S...  379,693  367,591 


Grand  Total _  2.089,428  2.218,468 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-M  .  498,010  581,823 

Joumal-e  .  1,443,297  1,645,649 

•Sentinels  .  280,700  323,525 

(Journal-S  .  633,261  663,522 


Grand  Total....  2,855,268  3,214,519 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribuoe-m  .  579,613  502,679 

SUr  Jounial-e .  795,020  976,829 

Times-e  .  502,036  340,069 

Tribune-S  .  460,534  507,387 


Grand  Total....  2,337,203  2,326,964 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Beee  .  427,637  341,114 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 


1,123,288  1,136,296 
576.334  584,298 

1,017,238  1.079.342 
170,698  178,268 

152.258  197,961 

109.747  162,770 

199,215  191,983 


Grand  Total _  3,348.778  3.530,918 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

ress-e  .  471,636  435,757 

Urm  .  464,069  436,731 

tar  S  .  190,407  143.464 


Grand  Total _  1,722,231  1,818.055 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle-e  (.See  note)  796.465  715.899 

Eagle-S  .  74,603  47,828 


Grand  Total _  871,068  763.727 

Nore:  Eagle-e  and  Times-m  sold  in 
cfunliination.  linage  of  one  edition, 

Eagle-e  only,  is  given. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  I.eader-e _  920.874  910.011 

Times  Dispatch-m.  650.228  640,117 

Times  Dispatch-S..  398,855  380,522 


Grand  Tot.al _  1,969.957  1.930,650 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Dera.  &  Chronicle-m  770.087  875,012 

Times  Union-e _  862.116  1.012.850 

Dem.  &  Cbronide-S  443,238  487,854 


1,187,002 

914,079 

1,018,361 

382,666 

708,351 

543.024 

1,043,567 

915.910 

1,171,967 

842.792 

658.451 

234,234 

418,561 


Grand  Total _  1,449.992  1.490,443 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  319.311  274,909 

Ree-e  .  935.649  949,735 

Union-S  .  209.830  189,160 


Grand  Total _  1.464,790  1.413,804 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  .  460,291  582,093 

Post-Dispatch-e  ...  986,755  1,015.336 

Star-Times-e  .  707.557  750.589 

(Globe-Democrat  s  .  378,602  408,670 

Post-Dispatch-S  583.244  572,906 


Grand  Total -  3,116.449  3.329,594 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m. . .  485.956  594,374 

Dispatcli-e  .  738,190  902.291 

Pioneer  Press-S...  354,734  396,284 


Grand  Total _  1,578,880  1,892.949 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Express-m  .  655,892  553,450 

Nows-e  .  907.560  967,160 

Light-e  .  747.683  678.091 

Express-S  .  443,847  443.232 

•Lights  .  412,173  408,0.34 


Grand  Total -  3.167,155  3,049,967 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  864.932  715,182 

JtHimal-e  .  558,135  . 

Tribunes  .  1,127.064  988,554 


318,326  Union-S 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Grand  ToUl....  1,043,134  1.069,879 

Note:  #  WW-ld  Herald  sold  in  com¬ 
bination,  linage  of  one  edition  (e)  only 
is  shown, 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Jour’l  Transcript-e  874,049  666,727 

Star-m  .  801,703  462,233 

Journal  Star-S 335,331  267,442 


1944 

Chronide-in  .  628,888 

Kxaminer-m  .  668,664 

Call-Bulletin-e  ....  595.568 

N'tws-e  .  553,650 

(Chronicle-S  .  341,481 

•Examiner-S  .  436,056 


WATERBURY.  COMR 

1944  la, 

Republican  Amer’n  ^ 

(See  note)  .  612,94$ 

Democrat-e  .  336,209  ' 

Republican-S  ....  175,351 


Grand  Total....  3.224,307  3.628.420 

SCHENECTADY.  N,  Y. 

Gaittte-m  .  747,266  673,463 

Union  Star-e .  656,484  620,604 


Grand  Total _  2,011,083  1,396,402 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

(Evening  Bulletin-e  1,191,025  1,483,711 

Inquirer-m  .  1,061,496  1,301,768 

NVws-e  .  434,695  461,698 

Record-m  .  661,311  794,223 

Inquirer-S  .  759,366  656.626 

•Records  .  413,148  910,912 


Grand  Total _  1,403,750  1,294,067 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  520,245  482,176 

Times-e  .  699,686  663,216 

Scrantonian-S  ....  208,865  180,891 


Grand  Total . . 


1.428.796  1,326.283 


Grand  Total _  4.521,041  5,208,938 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gazette-m  . . .  488,206  607.641 

Press-e  .  1,027.595  1,164,092 

Sun-Telegraph-e  . .  634,410  768.657 

(Press-S  .  457,690  499.669 

•Sun-Telegraph-S  .  396.674  472,682 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m.  555,476 

Star-e  .  533,667 

Times-e  .  753,146 

•Post-Intelligencer-S  411,413 

Times-S  .  318,402 


Grand  Total ....  1,124,496 
Note:  Republican  .Xmericia  liu"’ 
combination  with  Americaae. 
one  edition  shown,  RepuUicaisx  ' 

WESTCHESTER  COUMn 
GROUP 

Mamar’ck  Times-e.  214,902  |)jfl 
Mt.  V'ernon  Argus-e  413,623 
New  Rochelle  Stand¬ 
ard  Star-e .  495,213  (.Xj- 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  .  225,334  uus 

Port  CThester  Itera-e  376,775  lijjji 
Tarrytown  News-e.  240,507  luiii 
Ykrs.  Her.  State.-e  407,947  Mg 
White  Plains  Dis.-e  525,507  Mg 
Peekskill  Star-e...  238,104  nits 


240.507  lujo 
407,947  Kg 

525.507  Mg 
238,104  ^ 


753,146  1,066,212 
411.413  473,588 


Grand  Total _  3.004.575  3,512,741 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  590.277  746.489 

Joumal-e  .  734,749  815,701 

•Oregonian-S  .  419,031  4.54.380 

(Journals  .  351.555  290,799 


Grand  Total.... 


SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

Joumal-Tribune-e  .  424,460 

Journal-S  .  195.580 


Grand  Total....  3,137,912  2J2ia 

WICHITA.  KAm 

Beacon-e  .  783,502  Oifi; 

Eagle-m  .  513,560  ««.g 

Eagle-e  .  612,537  SIg 

Beacon-S  .  394,703  Mg 

Eagle-S  .  271,861  Mg 


Grand  Total . 


Grand  Total _  2,095.612  2,307,369 

PORTSMOUTH.  N.  H. 

Herald  e  .  250,370  214.994 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Rulletin-e  .  959.806  1.094,962 

.Toumal  m  .  450.511  428.187 

Journals  .  311.914  294.906 


SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  672,069 

Tribune-S  .  220,782 


Grand  Total,...  2,576,170  22Sg 

WORCESTER.  MASK 

Telegram-m  .  692,640  UK; 

Gazette  &  Po.st-e _  789,947  (?!,»? 

Telegram-S  .  338,147  XJt 


Grand  Total.... 


SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Rev’w-m  385.672 

(Tironicle-e  .  638.023 

tSpriesman-Rev'w-S  303.254 


Grand  Total _  1,820,734  I.M.4.' 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHX) 

Vindicator  Teleg.-e.  7  92,793  *M<il 
Vindicator  Teleg.-S  360,340  lli.v 


Grand  Total....  1,153,133 


Grand  Total . . 


Total _  1,326.949  1,402.683 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Herald  Joumal-e.. 
Post  Standard-m. . 
•Herald  .-\mer’n-S. 
Post  Standard-S. . . 


1,038,360 

495.868 

477.292 

251,695 


,402.683  Flgureg  Suppligd  by  Ptibiig 
BRONX.  N.  Y.  (3n 

906,523  Home  News-e  ....  330,208  Ml 

538.503  Horae  .Vews-S  _  110,054  fii 


Grand  Total .... 


- -  tin 

330,262  McllDd 


Grand  Total....  2,263,215 


TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  ...  710.819 

"nmes-e  .  494.593 

News-Tribune-S  .  .  306,930 


Times-m 
•Star-e  . 
698.435  Sur-S  . 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


674.147  Di 
675,622  09 
510,057  4I1.X 


Grand  Total.. 


TOLEDO.  OHIO 

.  254.481 


306  930  27S,699  Grand  Total -  1,859,826  IW-W 

- —  NEW  BEDFORD.  MAH. 

1,512,342  1,447,931  Standard-Tiraes-e  .  455,686  (k- 

Standard-Times-S  104,062 


Grand  Total .... 


Grand  Total -  2,075.441  2,375,716 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Register- Republic-e  .  718.849  767,466 

Star-m  .  495.191  487.703 

Star-S  .  235.952  235,274 


Grand  Total . . 


TORONTO.  CANADA 


Globe  &  Mkil-m. 
Telegrara-e  . . . . 
Ster-e  . 


Grand  Total....  3,184,726 

TRENTON.  N.  I. 

Evening  Timct-e...  696,981 
Times-Advertiier-S  .  121,399 


MEMORANDUM  OF  A 
1,484.615  1,558.465  ING  IN  AMERICAN 
ev.w.tNx  COMIC  WEEKLY  AMD 

w  726  942  WEEK OCTOBEB.  IM 
1  072  lot  I  inzMl  *  “AMERICAN  WEEKLr  L 
l’2n  S75  *3,392  lines  and  “COMIC  WEffi’ 

’’  5  :i3S  ’’15S.761  L.n«.  M,904 

_ _ _ Sunday  Mures  of  the  lollnwiti 

1  10A  T  lofi  Albany  xinies^Union,  AUaali 


3,184,726  3,198,600 


Grand  Total. 


TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note).  678,800 


Chicago  Herald-American, 

625  046  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  )fin 
101  575  nal-American,  Pittsburgh  Sia-Ti 
'  San  Antonio  Light,  Syraeam 
726  621  American,  Washington  Timea-Hwm 
726.621  •••a.MERICAN  WEEKLr 
83,392  lines  is  included  ia  tk 
672,807  Courier  Express,  Cleveland  Pjaia 


iceooru  Vjec  nuic; .  o/o.ovv  u/k.ov/  - - T"  ’  ■  ..7  ..  ■  .-la- 

Non:  Record-m  sold  in  combination  Hei^d  and  Philadelgam 

with  Times-Record-c.  Linage  of  one  edi- 

tion,  Record-m  only,  is  given.  87,266  lines  and  COMIC 

Linage  29,904  lines  is  mcladij^ 
TULSA.  OKLA.  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Sia 

Tribune-e  .  676,407  751,715  Examiner  and  Seattle  Post-lnldW; 

World-m  .  618,632  666,676  87,266  lines  in  the  Portland 

World-S  .  327,202  337,457  (“THIS  WEEK"  Lins*  J 

- - - lines  is  included  in  the  Sundg)  m 

Grand  Total _  1,622,241  1,755.848  of  the  following  papers:  AUsnti 


UNION  CITY.  N.  I. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  491,740 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Times- Herald-d  ..  1,094,691  1, 


tution,  Baltimore  Sun,  BirnaP 
News  &  .Age  Herald,  Boston  Hnd* 
502,013  cinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  PI***,” 
Dallas  News,  Detroit  ,New^  "2 
Commercial  Appeal,  Milwaakcsltfl 


News-e 

Post-m  . 

Slar-e  . 

•Times-Heratd-S 

Pont-S  . 

(Star-S  . 


Grand  Total.....  1,465,031  1,681,808  Grand  Total _  2,955,731  2.100,092  Grand  Total... 


iwix.  u.  w.  Commercial  Appeal,  Miiwausw^  i 

1,094,691  1.094.986y  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  tie  o( 

635,917  716.353^  Press,  Sl  I.ouis  Globe  DerooerM  *  j, 

1,026,641  1,015,219  ington  Star.  .  l  heWat 

1,474,871  1,604,630  46.848  lines  in  the  In*!'*"!?*! 

405,786  442,547  44,608  lines  in  the  Chicago  "Wet 

382,525  353,119  and  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 55^' 

602.877  624,337  in  the  AngelcR  Times, 

.  - -  naj,  San  Francisco  Chromete 

5,623,308  5,851.191  kat^e  Spokesman  Review. 


1,474.871  1,604,630 
405.786  442,547 
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law  Protects 
Critic's  Rights 
b  Theaters 

The  Ute  Alexander  Woollcott 
ki«  been  vindicated  by  the  Su- 
SJnje  Court  of  the  U.  S.  just 
M  years  after  his  battle  with  the 
Shubert  theaters  over  the  right 
a  drama  critic  to  be  critical. 
It  has  taken  action  by  the 
«(W  York  Legislature,  restrict- 
ml  the  broad  implications  of 
^mon  law,  and  decisions  by 
the  courts  finally  to  make  it  il- 
for  a  theater  to  deny  ad- 
99  ^on  to  critics  who  write  un- 
^™hTorable  reviews. 

The  Supreme  Court  recently 
Ktaied  to  review  the  rulings  of 
the  New  York  courts  in  a  test 
die  instituted  in  1941  and  that, 
in  effect,  left  no  question  as  to 
the  ea^ltutionality  of  Section 
(H)  M  the  New  York  Civil 
Ubts  Act,  as  written  after  the 
YooUeott  incident  in  1016. 

The  New  York  law,  under 
rtVh  a  theater  may  debar  a 
tteket-holder  only  for  conduct 
Ihit  is  offensive  or  conducive  to 
ibmch  ^  the  peace,  now  stands 
H  s  model  for  other  states  to 
blknr,  if  newspapers  are  desir- 
ou  of  protecting  their  critics. 
Meviea  Excluded 
The  New  York  statute,  how- 
twr.  does  not  apply  to  movie 
iitters,  and  it  was  attacked  as 
diicriininatory  on  that  ground, 
but  the  courts  pointed  out  there 
i  s  distinction  between  the  legi- 
tiMte  theaters,  where  the  one 
ud  original  cast  of  a  produc- 
hoo  may  be  viewed,  and  movie 
bouses  simultaneously  showing 
ipi^e  In  many  places. 

The  basis  for  legal  rulings 
ifsinst  Woollcott,  who  was  with 
the  New  York  Times  when  the 
ciuse  edldbre  was  stirred,  was 
found  in  a  1907  case  involving 
I  (Title  named  James  S.  Metcalfe. 
As  issociation  of  theater  man* 
lion  agreed  to  deny  Metcalfe 
lAnission  to  their  shows  because 
d  lUegedly  anti-Semitic  state- 
■outs  in  his  reviews. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  said  the 
Ihoiler  men  had  every  right  to 
bir  Metcalfe  because  under 
MBinon  law  the  proprietor  was 
dsemed  to  have  “absolute  con- 
W  over  the  house  and  the  au- 
d«ce.”  A  debarred  ticket- 
Wder  could  merely  recover  the 
^  of  the  ticket  and  "necessary 
PMPses  incurred  to  attend  the 
Iwonnance.*’ 

Ib_  Woollcott  V.  Shubert,  the 
•Jrts’o  highest  court  held  the 
•titutes  prohibited  a  theater 
from  barring  attendance 
“cause  of  race,  creed  or  color, 
but  itid  nothing  about  barring 
a  man  who  had  incurred  the 
•““osity  of  the  owner  “en- 
laMered  by  adverse  criticism.” 
weral  years  later,  the  Legis- 
adopted  Section  40-b,  de- 
aamg  more  closely  the  rights  of 
“eater  owners.  This  led  to  the 
““in  which  Robert  W,  Chris- 
Schenectady  volunteered 
•Wng  a  test.  He  presented  a 

fwt  at  the  Shuberts’  46th 
ww  Theater  for  a  performance 
■  Panama  Hattie”  in  May,  IMl. 
-  S*  “as  refused  admission  but 
theater  offered  to  repay  the 
Pf>ce  of  the  ticke*.  No  "special 

*•1101 


reason”  was  given  for  barring 
him.  the  theater  conceding 
Christie  was  not  offensive.  He 
sued  for  $500  damages  for  breach 
of  contract  and  won  his  case  in 
all  the  courts. 

Since  the  theater  had  raised 
the  question  of  constitutionality 
under  the  14th  Amendment,  the 
parties  carried  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  State  of 
New  York  beseeching  the  high¬ 
est  court  to  sustain  the  statute. 
Refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  review  the  arguments  did 
just  that. 

■ 

Byoir  Protests 
Extradition  in 
Anti-Trust  Case 

Federal  Judge  Vincent  L. 
Liebell  reserved  decision  Mon¬ 
day,  Nov.  21,  in  United  States 
District  Court.  New  York  City, 
on  a  motion  of  Carl  Byoir,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel  and  heed 
of  Business  Organization.  Inc., 
to  prevent  his  extradition  to 
Illinois.  There  he  and  his  firm, 
along  with  the  Great  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Tea  Co.  and  subsid¬ 
iaries.  for  which  the  Byoir  or¬ 
ganization  is  public  relations 
representative,  face  trial  under 
charges  of  violating  the  Sher¬ 
man  anti-trust  law  in  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  food 
products. 

N.  C.  Poliak,  special  assistant 
to  the  U.  S.  attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York, 
amplified;  "The  Eastern  District 
of  Illinois  charges  in  substance 
that  Mr.  Byoir  and  his  company 
aided  and  abetted  the  Great  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Co.  to 
achieve  dominance  and  control 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  produce 
sold  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country  through  organizing  and 
controlling  shippers’  and  grow¬ 
ers'  organizations  and  utilizing 
them  to  achieve  chain  store  pur- 
purposes.” 

Mr.  Byoir’s  arrest  on  Monday, 
according  to  Mr.  Poliak,  was  a 
technical  procedure  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  legal  steps  being 
taken  in  his  behalf,  and  occurred 
by  pre-arrangement  between  the 
Ciovernment  and  Mr.  Byoir’s  at¬ 
torney,  Otto  C.  Sommerich.  Mr. 
Byoir  applied  at  once  to  Judge 
John  C.  Knox,  who  granted  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  hear¬ 
ing  before  Judge  Leibell  was  on 
Mr.  Byoir’s  petition  to  sustain 
his  writ. 

The  Illinois  suit  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  two-year-old  charges 
brought  in  Dallas.  Tex.  that  Mr. 
Byoir  and  the  food  company  had 
violated  the  anti-trust  law  in 
Dallas.  The  earlier  criminal  in¬ 
dictment  was  quashed  in  United 
States  District  Court.  Dallas,  on 
Feb.  13,  1943.  Later,  however, 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
refused  to  uphold  the  lower 
court’s  decision  dismissing  the 
indictment  and  the  case  was  re¬ 
manded  for  further  proceedings. 
The  court’s  opinion  held,  never¬ 
theless,  that  the  indictment  was 
"fatally  defective”  as  to  Mr. 
Byoir  and  his  firm,  it  was  re¬ 
ported.  The  Texas  indictment 
was  finally  nolle  pressed  on 
Feb.  26.  1944. 


ninefold  increase  in  twenty 
years,  there  arose  murmurs 
of  "mushroom.” 

But  today,  after  forty- 
four  years  more  of  even 
greater  uninterrupted 
growth  Los  Angeles  has  be¬ 
come  a  single  county  area  of 
almost  3,300,000  people — 
the  third  largest  and  richest 
market  in  the  nation,  with 
huge  industries  streamlined 
and  ready  for  peacetime 
years. 

Just  as  the  tremendously 
rich  Los  Angeles  market  is  a 
must  on  any  major  advertis¬ 
ing  schedule,  so  too  is  its 
years  long  preferred  daily 
newspaper  .  .  .  the  Herald- 
Express. 


LARGEST  DAILY  aRCULATION  IN  THE  WEST 

Represented  Nationally  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates 


EVERLASTINO 

"MUSHROOM" 


When  Los  Angeles’ 
population  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  reached  102,000,  a 
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W  CURTIS  NICHOLSON,  62, 

publicity  director  of  the  Save 
the  Children  Foundation  in  New 
York  and  author  of  the  daily  fea¬ 
ture,  “The  Right  Word,”  syndi¬ 
cated  by  Associated  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  died  Nov.  18  of  apoplexy. 

Maxy  E.  Durham,  81,  author¬ 
ity  on  the  Balkans,  who  covered 
those  countries  for  the  New 
York  Timet  during  the  years 
preceding  the  first  World  War 
and  for  &e  London  Timet,  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  and  the  Na¬ 
tion,  died  Nov.  IS  in  London. 

Stanley  Kidder  Wilson,  for¬ 
mer  vice-president  of  the 
Charles  Dallas  Reach  Co.,  New 
York,  more  recently  associated 
with  Lawrence  Fertig  &  Co., 
died  Nov.  IS. 

George  M.  Graham,  68,  for¬ 
mer  sports  editor  of  the  old 
Philadelphia  North  American 
and  nationally  known  automo¬ 
bile  advertising  executive,  died 
Nov.  16,  in  Miami  Beach,  FU. 

George  M.  Emery,  60,  former 
city  editor  of  the  defunct  Phila¬ 
delphia  Ledger  and  throughout 
his  life  a  newspaper  man.  serv¬ 
ing  the  old  Public  Ledger.  North 
American  and  Bulletin,  died  sud¬ 
denly  at  his  home  in  Drexel  Hill, 
Pa.,  Nov.  17.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  a  copy-reader  on 
the  Philadelphia  Record. 

Albert  Schernbck.  80,  editor 
of  the  Oaklyn  (N.  J.)  Newt, 
and  former  publisher  with  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Jefferys  of  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Argus,  died  Nov.  IS. 

Regina  C.  Kelley,  48,  former 
feature  writer  for  the  New  York 
World  and  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  publicity  for  the  National 
Music  League  and  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  of  the  New 
York  Catholic  Charities,  died 
Nov.  16. 

Grace  Bennett  Gilpin,  69,  for 
42  years  a  reporter  on  Uie  New¬ 
port  (R.  I.)  Newt,  died  Nov.  15. 
at  a  Providence  hospital  after  a 
year's  illness.  Miss  Gilpin,  who 
covered  activities  in  the  wom¬ 
en's  field,  was  a  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Gilpin. 

T.  F.  Moore,  with  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Atlanta 
( Ga. )  Constitution  since  1935, 
died  Nov.  17. 

Edwin  LeRoy  Woolworth,  72, 
a  printer  since  1895,  composing 
room  foreman  of  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Prett  for  several  years 
and  a  printer  for  the  Utica  Ob- 
terver-Ditpatch  since  1935,  died 
Nov.  11. 

David  A.  Tynion,  owner  of  the 
Tynion  Advertising  Co.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  died  Nov.  5. 

Carl  Arthur  Rodberg.  53,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune  and  Telegram  mail¬ 
ing  room,  died  at  bis  home  of  a 
coronary  occlusion. 

O'Kelly  W.  Howard,  66,  who 
formerly  worked  on  newspapers 
in  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  va., 
and  for  a  time  on  the  Florence 
(S.  C.)  Times,  died  Nov.  20. 

Sterling  Paul  Brodie,  37,  re¬ 
tired  display  advertising  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Schenectad]/  (N. 
Y. )  Union  Star,  died  Nov.  14. 


Classified 

Advertisements 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time — .50  par  lina 
4  fitnas — .40  par  lina  par  intartion 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tinta — .70  par  lina 
2  timai — .80  par  lina  par  intartion 
4  timat — .70  par  lina  par  intartion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculata  cost  of  any  clattifiad  ad- 
vartitamant,  count  fiva  avaraga  wordt 
to  tha  lina.  Minintum  tpaca  accaptad 
for  publication  it  thraa  linat,  Advar- 
titart  who  kay  thair  adt.  Box  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  thould  contidar 
thit  at  four  wordt. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

At  an  addad  tarvica  to  advartitart  run¬ 
ning  a  four  tima  “Situationt  Wantad" 
notica,  thair  racord  it  placad  in  tha 
filat  of  tha  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Partonnal  Sarvica.  Thit  complata  rag- 
ittration  atturat  advartitart'  qualifica- 
tiont  baing  kapt  bafora  amployart  in 
tha  nawtpapar,  ntagaxina,  publicity, 
advartiting,  publithing,  and  alliad  pro- 
fattiont.  Thara  it  no  faa  for  Partonnal 
Sarvica  placamantt  to  aithar  amployar 
or  antploya.  Ragittration  card  will 
ba  tant  four-tima  advartitart  upon 
racaipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

1700  Tlmai  Towar,  B’way  at  42n<l  St. 
Vaw  York  18,  N.  T. 


Newspaper  Brefeera 


OAPABIiB  HAVSlJHa,  buyiag,  aall- 
iDf,  marsars,  dailiaa  or  waakliaa,  any- 
wharo  in  U.  8.  Ra  laaaaa  or  tradaa. 
Laa  Paighnar  Aganey,  NaaRviUa,  Mick. 

OONnOSMTIAL  8BBV10B8 
Daily  and  Waakly  Nawtpapara 
THX  fiAMPRRLL  OOMPAAT 
Park  Cantral  Uaildiag,  Laa  Aagalaa 


Besiaess  OpportuRtiet 

PUBLICATION  IN  N.  T.  CITY  with 
»  iO  year  luorKue  neoda  capital  and 
aervicea  of  editor  and  buaiueas  luau- 
ager,  capable  of  rebuilding  a  paat 
profitable  buaineaa.  High  reputation, 
no  debta.  About  $25,00U  needed  in 
1945  under  complete  control.  Box 
1668,  Editor  &  Publiaher, 


MecboRlcal  EqaipRieRt  For  Sole 


FOB  SALE  -At  attractive  price,  48- 
page  Hoe  Kolary  uewapaper  preaa  in 
good  working  order.  Preaa  can  be  aeen 
in  operation  until  firat  of  year.  The 
Waukagan  Newa-Sun.  Waukegan,  III. 
TQTini  :  Dost  factory  rebuilt  dou- 
bla  truck  equipmant.  22%,  cut  off. 

Caating  box,  tail  euttar,  abavsr.  chip¬ 
ping  block,  and  Ludwig  olsctrie  pump. 
Excellent  condition.  Also  Burroughs 
Typewriter  Bookkeeping  and  Payroll 
marina. 

O.  A  PAOE  PPBIJBHTWQ  COMPANY, 
SOd  Financial  Canter  Bldg..  704  S. 
^grin|^_8Lj_LoajAngelea_14j_0alifornia. 

OOSS  S  DECK,  two  plate  wide,  21^' 
cut-off,  AC  drive,  casting  equipment. 
Hoe  4  deck,  two  plate  wide,  22%" 
sheet  cut-off,  AC  drive,  casting  equip¬ 
ment,  Write  Box  1132,  Twin  Falla, 
Idaho. 


Mach,  gquip.  For  Sof*  (CorFB) 
LIQUIDATION  SALES — LINCOLN 
FBINTINO  CO. 
Montgomery,  Pa. 

Duplex  Press,  g-page,  8  col.,  also  41x 
66  Babcock  Cylinder  Press  with 
Omaha  Folder,  80x62  Hiahls  Cylin4fr 
Press,  two  Model  5  Linotypes,  gS 
Linotype  (late  model).  Ludlow  (alee- 
trie)  late  style.  80  fonts  matrisos. 
Imposing  Tables.  Millar  Saw,  gS  Kelly, 
Miehle  Vertical.  Hammond  Casting 
Box,  Rosbsek  Rotary  Perforator,  S6x 
88  Baum  Folder  with  feeder.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced — Write  ns. 

Northern  Maehins  Works 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts. 

Philadelphia  22,  Penna. 


MachoBlcal  IqBlpowot  WaoH^ 

INTBBBSTBD  in  buying  d-page  Du¬ 
plex  or  Goes  Newspaper  Press,  also  a 
Model  8  or  14  Linotype.  State  full 
particulars  together  with  serial  num¬ 
ber.  Box  No,  1607,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
I  taker. _ 


ONB  STANDABD  OOSS  UNIT,  18 
page  capacity,  22  cut  off.  Prefer 
one  of  1027  to  1080  mannfaetnre  in 
good  running  condition.  Write  Bex 
1401,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED 

Oeoo  prsoo,  aiugls  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18M  inek  printing  diameter — 
81H  ineh  ent-off  or  doA  for  earns. 
Qive  full  details  and  prleas.  Box 

1042.  Editor  A  Pnbltaher.  _ 

WANTBD:  Modem  newspaper  press 

of  8  to  10  Dnita,  ell  black  or  color. 
Will  also  eonsider  late  style  deck 
press.  Box  1606.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
2-COLOB  11x14  raagssine  press,  speed 
minimum  12,000.  Box  1644,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

^AB^OiD  PAl^TBkS  to  fit  a  single 
width  Qoss  press.  Box  1662,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


N^MV8|g^i^tay8  lRfaa4a^ 

EZPEBIENOEO  PUBLISHER,  ^1 
financed,  beat  eredentials,  will  buy 
Sontham  daily,  prefer  (iarellna  or 
Florida.  Give  details.  eonSdential. 
Box  1406,  Editor  A  Pnbllshor. 
PUBLISHES  WOULD  LIKE  TO  BOT 
and  operate  a  small  daily  or  weekly 
in  Florida.  Job  department  in  con¬ 
nection,  if  poesible  tho  not  essential  I 
Box  1671,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WE  hAvb  OVER  1,200  live  prospects 
for  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers, 
ranging  from  the  cheapest  one-man 
plants  to  the  largest  metropolitan 
newspapers.  Send  for  a  set  of  our 
listing  blanks.  MAY  RR08..  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.  Brokers  since  1914.  No 
publicity. 


_ Maw8|8ap*F« 

BECAUSE  OF  OTHEB  BUSINESS  IN¬ 
TERESTS  we  are  offering  for  sale  a 
twenty-two  year  old  community  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  a  large  midwestern 
city.  Earnings  in  1043  showed  38% 
on  investment  and  in  1944  even  great¬ 
er  returns.  Potential  post-war  busi¬ 
ness  should  double  thi.s  return.  The 
printing  plant  in  connection  with  the 
newspaper  is  now  doing  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  business.  All  new  eguimnent 
instslled  in  1943.  This  is  ii  real  buy 
and  just  the  paper  for  an  advertising 
salesman  who  is  tiri-d  of  prodiieiiig  for 
the  other  man.  If  you  are  a  father 
with  a  boy  in  the  aervice  and  you 
want  to  buy  this  property  for  him 
the  present  editor  and  manager  will 
remain  with  the  paper.  Write  Box 

1642  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

West  Foast.  Mountain  Statea  A  South- 
western  Dailies: 

One  with  gross  of  $135M. 

One  with  gross  of  895M. 

One  with  gross  of  880M. 

Coast  Weekly — gross  840M. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


Halp  WaR«a8 

Ailmimttratrtt 


OENEEAL  LBDOEB  BOOKXEEi 

must  be  good  sccountaat  euai^ 
acting  ai  controller  and  kt«i  mj 
paper  experience  and  baekgrttii  s 
ply  by  latter.  Wm.  B.  ^ 

cury,  Pottstown,  Pa.  ' 


rtalp  WoRtoa 

Advartuiaf 

ADVERTISING  MANAOBE 
gressive  California  rural  daily  u 
epportunity  in  growing  orcun^ 
for  man  with  ability.  Permtiasi.u 
ary  and  commission.  (livt  (ktnu 
and  ability  references,  isad  -w. 
Journsl,  Turlock.  Cslif. 

AnVHItTTHIMa~ tAT.UI.^ 


WANTED  IMMEOIATELY  fttubi 
ban  daily  newspaper  near  HmtH 
Splendid  opportunity  fer 
young  man  with  sLaa  iastka  m1 
copy  ability.  Write  fully  nti 
cations,  characteristics  aaa  nAim 
Box  1682,  *■ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVEBTEBEI  iui| 
AGEB  wanted  by  combiaaliM  iqt 
in  southern  city  of  75,000  pankm 
Must  have  good  backgrouM  si  sqn 
ence  as  an  executivs  sad  PnAk 
and  familiar  with  office  dstad  Id 
mit  complete  informatlea,  a 
salary  required.  Also  isod  ika 
Box  1599.  Editor  A  Publiskst. 


COPYWBITEB  WITH  FESainiu: 


We  want  a  gal  or  guy  to  writs  tlse 
that  clicks — a  lively  individsil  id 
lots  of  pep  and  ambition.  Otnii 
top-flight  newspaper  in  large  ad-M 
tral  city  offering  uiilimitsd  pant 
possibilities.  You'll  be  girts  i  bs 
hand  to  rreate — a  chines  tsdna* 
good  ideas  amid  informal,  ssofai 
surroundings.  Layout  sod  cot  s- 
perience  helpful  but  not  SMSts 
(Juiek  advancement  depeadf  «i  )si 
spark  and  ability.  A  great  isHilr 
the  future.  Give  complete  IshoMs 
inrluding  educational  backgretslsi 
salary  expected.  Box  1548.  Uilst 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  AOVEBTISin  Ul 
AOEB-SALBSMAN  for  PaeSt  u 
daily.  10,000-plns  circnlstisa  b 
pected  to  reorganise  war-wrssMtid 
and  prove  self  by  results.  Paaosi 
position  and  advancement  If  Mb 
good.  Open  immediately.  Nnkio 
and  established  industrial-fsnilaiia 
munity.  Write  full  details  «i(l  H 
photo  to  Box  1639,  Editor  k  PsMiiir 


FOB  A  HARD  WOBKINO.  ssAMsi 
local  disniay  salesman  wiA  im 
ideas,  copy  and  lay-out  SS8*^ 
here  is  a  permanent  positleawao 
portnnity  for  rapid  advansswml  0 
ply  Box  1519.  Editor  A  PabHAo. 

NBW  YOBE  STATE  DAHY  h  dl 

of  100.000  has  immedists  vstisqg 
experienced  solicitor,  in  its  ritil  d 
vertising  dept.  Copy  prepsrsto  • 
ity  not  essential  as  we  maiatsisiM 
dept.  Give  complete  resnoe  sfM 
ground  and  state 
^nd  snapshot  photo.  Box  1M4  ■ 
tor  A  Publisher _ _ _ 

OLD  ESTABLISHED 
CONCERN  engaged  in  sdvrrtisiad 
publishing  business  is  seekisg  t  T* 
man  for  training  as  a  fntsrs  sil^ 
He  will  be  paid  a  satisfsctsry  »■ 
while  learning  our  huiineis  »» * 
be  given  additional  responsibffiW' 
he  develops.  This  is  an 
portnnity.  Should  be  arouad 
of  age.  with  some  previous  tsisN 
advertising  experience.  writs  * 
plete  detaila  about  yourself. 
age,  marital  and  draft  status. 
and  present  employment,  preset* 
ings  and  education.  If  ^ 

close  s  snapshot  which  nssd  m 
returned.  Box  1630,  Editor  »  f 
lisher.  ^ 


Mawtpgpar  Halp  Wotfad 


IF  YOU  ABB  INTEKBSTED  in  locat¬ 
ing  in  Michigan,  permanent  newspa¬ 
per  positions  are  available  in  all  de¬ 
partments — editorial,  advertising,  cir- 
oolation  and  mechanical.  Give  quali¬ 
fications,  references  and  authorised  re¬ 
ferral.  Michigan  Press  Association, 
East  Lansing.  Mich. 


SALESMAN— Experienced 
for  six  day  afternoon  New  ****_,” 
daily;  24.000  eirculalion:  plcstJjU 
flcea;  good  city  and  happy  PttrJ 
affiliations.  Permanent,  envisw  tjj 


amiiaiioiis.  rermaneni,  m-— 
selling  and  servicing  large  ^ 
accounts  backed  by  our  eieellcsl 
department.  Complete  *'•'^*’’*5**  M 
references,  salary,  photo,  m.  m 
1661.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


lOITOR  *  FUILI 
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H«ip  Waited 
AJtertwiM  (G»«t*J) _ 

gfSADT,  EZi'EBJIiMOEO  local  dis- 
niu  (aletmtu.  capable  of  takinK 
^rte  of  department.  Western  town, 
}6,0U0.  Excellent  ebaoee  for  advance- 
latnt.  Oire  complete  record  and  qual- 
lieatlom.  Box  1618.  E.  b  P. 

H«tp  Waat*« 

E^tonal 

erPTHtlEMCED  DESK  HAK  on  morn- 
iaf  paper  along  Eastern  Seaboard. 
Halarr  $45-$50,  5-day  week.  Box 
mt.  Editor  St  Publisher. _ 

fTWItaiBIlCED  SPORTS  writer! 

preferably  western  backKround.  Also 
maa  for  general  reporting.  Good  op¬ 
portunities.  Air  Mall  Statesman,  Boiae, 

Idako. _ 

gXFZBlENCED  WIRE  EDITOR  to 
kandle  AP  and  UP  wires  on  morning 
edition.  Forty  four  dollars  for  forty 
koari  pins  overtime  pay.  Job  is  strict¬ 
ly  permanent.  Will  refund  transpor¬ 
tation  to  man  who  can  fill  bill.  Wire 
collect  Managing  Editor,  The  Idaho 

Btatosman.  Boiae.  Idaho. _ 

yymST.  HBPORTBR  nrofor.MiT  m.n 
lader  30  with  sufficient  experience  to 
lisare  rapid  coverage  and  clean  writ- 
isf  on  general  assignmeuts;  primarily 
rMponsible  for  police  beat;  pemanent 
opaaing  for  right  man;  starting  salary 
$40  weekly. '  Air  mail  all  details  and 
ischide  photo.  Box  1670,  Editor  b  Pnb- 

litker. _ _  _ 

<H)WIHO.  PROORBaSI^  FiJOBIDA 
nWIPAPBB  has  two  opaninga. 

OABTOONIST  and  artist  with  ability 
to  illaatrate  news  and  featnrea. 

T«t  deakman  who  knows  and  likea  hie 
eraft,  incloding  makeup.  A  delightfnl 
dty  with  sttraetire  homes,  spools, 
bosrhes.  Will  treat  in  con6denee.  l4ill 
details  first  letter,  please.  Box  1609, 

Kditor  b  l^blishar. _ 

MANAOIMO  EDITOR  —  Newspnper 
witSin  50  miles  of  New  York  City. 
Pertnsnent  position.  Kx|>erience  In 
handling  news  stalT,  writing  editor¬ 
ials.  and  maintainiiig  Will  contai'ts 
Oiseatisl.  Write  full  details  of  experi- 
sacs  and  salary  expected  to  Box  1649. 

Editor  b  Pnblisher. _ 

KAV  OR  WOMAN  for  desk  work,  or 
good  reporter  for  evening  daily.  14.000 
town.  Permanent  lob.  Write  fully  to 
Olide  A  Tribune.  Fremont.  Nebr. 

DWS  EDITOR  Virginia  daily  8,000 
eirenlation  to  supervise  two  reporters 
haadle  AP  teletype  reports,  write 
heads,  plan  make-up.  State  exper¬ 
ience,  give  references.  Fifty  dollars 
ifat  day  week.  Box  1678,  Editor  b 
Psblisker. 

mXTH  IDAHO’S  LABOEST' DAILY 
(10.700  circ.)  needs  immediately  an 
experienced  reportcr-deskmnn  to  take 
over  news  editor  duties  after  learning 
field,  a  combination  sports  editor-re¬ 
porter  and  a  cub  reporter.  Strenuous 
Wk.  commensurate  pay  and  opportun¬ 
ity  for  advancement.  Ability  to  handle 
relief  on  wire  desk  and  lake  pictures 
deiirsble  but  not  required.  Wire  eol- 
tjll  and  nirmail  details  to  Lewiston 
Morning  Trihnne.  Lewiston.  Idaho. 
UNRTBB  and  OOFTWBn^  na¬ 
dir  85.  by  midwest  metropolitan  daily, 
elate  sdueation.  background  complete¬ 
ly  age,  ete.  Send  pbotograph  if  poa- 
^s.  Address  Box  1608,  Editor  b 
PsbHsber.  _ 

UraBTER,  general,  some  sports,  and 
dash  exp.  pref.  on  p.m.  daily  So.  Calif, 
city  15,000;  single  man  desired.  Ple*- 
•ant  conditions.  Give  exp.  send  snap- 
Porsonal  description.  Box  1884, 
g^dor  A  Pnbliaher. 

^  preferably  yonng  and 
Wittaehed.  wanted  by  daily  in  town 
J*  IT.OOO.  Non-duration,  opportunity 
Address  Prank  MeNitt. 
eastkbridge  (Mass.)  Evening  News. 

PWO  HEN  FOB  BERMUDA  DAILY. 

tnanaging  editor  calibre,  editorial 
Jfnrer.  good  at  rewrite,  organisation. 

!*k  nian.  able  handle  parliament, 
"••ledge  Morse,  shorthand  valuable. 
^Ple  eansidered.  Both  must  have 
newspaper  experience.  State 
m*  k  **'®''*'  draft  status,  salary, 

1  5r  available  for  N.  Y.  interviaw 
•arty  I^smber.  Submit  copy,  recom- 
^dations.  Box  1619,  Editor  b  Pub- 


H«ip  Wagfiwd 

Editorial  (Gtgfd) 

WANTED:  A’bT'mAN  OB  WOMAN. 
Hmall  town,  tabloid  daily.  Forty  dol¬ 
lars  plus  bonus  if  you  can  deliver. 
Permanent.  Write  Ualhart  Texan,  Ual- 
hart,  Texas. 

WANTED:  COPY  READER- BEFOB- 
TEB.  Small  town  tabloid  daily.  Living 
wage  to  start  with  chance  of  advance¬ 
ment.  Write  Dalhart  Texan,  Dalliarti 

Texas. _ _ 

WE  A&B  NOW  BUILDINO  our  per¬ 
manent  post  war  staff  and  need  aporta 
writers,  desk  men  and  reporters  with 
opportunity  for  advancement  to  city 
editor.  Qet  in  on  the  gronnd  floor  and 
grow  with  America's  last  frontier  In 
the  tropical  Tip  o’  Texaa.  Execntlve 
Editor,  Valley  Morning  Star,  Harllng- 
en,  Texai. 

YOUNO,  aggreative,  ambitions  news- 
paperman  to  rnn  monthly  employee 
pnbliestion.  Fair  salary,  good  fntnre. 
Immediate  opening.  Write  fnlly.  send 
photo.  Pnblie  Relations  Director,  Oen- 
eral  Shoe  Corp.,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
WANTBS  niMBDIATBLY:  managing 
editor  with  well  ronnded  newsroom 
experience.  Execntlve  ability.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Progressive  midwest 
daily  over  6000  A.  B.  0.  modem  plant. 
Must  be  local  newaminded.  Pnbliaher 
aiming  toward  almost  entirely  local 
paper.  Newa  staff  five  give  complete 
hiitory,  salary,  photograph  in  first 
letter.  Box  1674,  Editor  b  Pnbliaher. 

Help  WaiitMl 

FroMotiM 

SALES  PROMOTION  MAN  for  fast 
growing  newa  syndicate.  Preferably  ex¬ 
perience  newspapers,  radio.  Box  1641, 
Editor_A_Pnbliaher;^__^^^^^^^^ 

H«Ib  WmM 


OOMPOSINO  BOOM  FOREMAN  by 
small  afternoon  daily.  $55.  Also 
Jonrneyman.  Union  or  eligible.  Box 

1612.  Editor  b  Poblisher. _ 

LraOTYPB  OPEBATOE  or  Combin¬ 
ation,  morning  daily,  town  11,000. 
Permanent,  congenial  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Qalley  and  half  hour  produc¬ 
tion.  Good  pay.  State  when  avail¬ 
able.  Wire  collect  Tupelo  (Mia.) 

Journal. _ 

PBESSMAH,  capable  handling  Na.  4 
Miehle  with  Dexter  feeder,  also  B. 
Kelly.  Permanent  sitnation  in  faat- 
growing  publishing  eoneam  on  Long 
Island.  Write  detaila.  Box  ISSS,  Edi- 

tor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

WAXm>:  Photo-engraver  sad  pho¬ 
tographer  for  night  Job  in  weU 
equipped  newtpopor  plant.  Wiro  V.  J. 
Forreater,  Ledgor-Enqniror  Papan, 
Oolnmbna,  Ooor^a. 

LItqrary  Agoqey  S«rvieo 
ABTIOLES,  riOnON.  BOOKS  Mar¬ 
keted.  Read  Free.  Bertha  Klananer. 
Literary  Agency,  507  6th  Are..  N.  T. 
17.  _ 

SltaotioRS  Woifqd 
_ AdmiHitratiTo _ 

AN  ABLE  PUBLISHER,  general  man¬ 
ager  and/or  editor  of  national  reputa¬ 
tion,  20  years-  experience,  both  small 
city  and  metropolitan.  Record  of  con¬ 
tinual  growing  success.  Probably  set 
for  life  by  accomplishment  in  present 
post  but  am  yonng  (40  is  ahead),  vig¬ 
orous  and  eager  to  meet  bigger  chal¬ 
lenge.  References  every  connection. 
Can  re-vitalixe  a  sagging  organization 
by  competent  example  and  being  pleas¬ 
ant  but  tough,  the  square  way;  or  ran 
build  new  organization.  Salary  $250 
a  week  pins  share  of  profits.  Box 
1584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Sttaoflon  Woirtcd 
Adrertiaiaf 

AVAILABLE  AFTER  JANUARY 
FIRST,  Advertising  director  now  em¬ 
ployed  by  national  publication.  Nation¬ 
al  and  local  contacts  from  coast  to 
coast;  past  experience  includes  news- 
pa  p  e  r  s  .  trade  papers,  magazines. 
Knows  national  and  local  markets, 
merchandising  and  marketing.  Present 
and  past  record  outstanding.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  excellent  references.  Correspond¬ 
ence  invited.  Box  1646,  Editor  b  Pnb- 
Usher. 


SitiMtiMU  WaitMl 
Advartitiaf 

ADVERTISING  MANAGERS,  can  you 
use  an  intelligent,  industrious  sales¬ 
man  on  your  retail  staff!  Now  han¬ 
dling  key  accounts  for  large  northwest 
combine.  Seeks  opportunity  to  show 
sales  ability,  copy,  layout  talent  PLUS 
sound  merchandising  training  in  com¬ 
petitive  field.  College  graduate,  3U 
years,  married,  4F  with  broken  ear- 
drum.  Box  1650,  Editor  b  Publisher. 
CAPABLE  ALL-BOUND  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  salesman  seeks  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  aa  display  solicitor  or  classified 
manager  on  deairabla  Eastern  daily 
(preferably  N.  Y.  or  Penna).  20  years’ 
experience  in  classified  and  display; 
former  claiaified  manager  18  yeara. 
Age  40.  references.  Box  1667,  Editor 

b  Publisher. _ 

OLABSmBD  ICANACOn— 10  yeara* 
experience,  age  38;  married;  capable; 
embitlona;  salary  and  eommiaaion. 
Box  1624,  Editor  b  Pnbliaher. 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MAN 
aveileble  January  1.  Age  42,  married, 
good  health.  Thoronghly  familiar  with 
national  advertisers  and  agency  ae- 
connte.  Last  several  years  manager 
national  department  secondary  market 
newspaper  directing  consumer  and 
trade  surveys,  sales  presentations,  mer¬ 
chandising  service  follow-up  including 
monthly  trade  paper.  Now  wish  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  larger  newspaper,  national 
magazine  or  reputable  special  repre¬ 
sentative.  Bnbatantial  character  and 
ability  recommendations.  Williug  to 
move  to  any  city.  Box  1657,  Editor 

b  Publisher. _ 

TO  THE  RIGHT  PUBLISHER;  Would 
a  good  right-hand  man  enable  yon  to 
achieve  needed  resnltat  Available, 
$7,000  annually.  Experienced  in  news, 
advertising  ropy  and  production,  cir¬ 
culation  methods,  employee  problems, 
promotion,  radio  use  through  10  jrrs. 
successful  work  with  one  of  nation's 
largest  papers.  Wants  new  problems 
and  opportunity.  Married,  two  children, 
age  33.  Box  1580.  Editor  &  Pnblish'T. 

SItMtiMM  WaBt«4 
Artial 

rirtEKM  TBABS'  BXPERTENOl. 
aeoka  eonnaetion  aa  aaaistant  on  comic 
strip.  Box  1S82,  Editor  b  Pnbliihar. 

Sitaatleu  WoatcA 
Grcolatioq 

AVAILABLE  NOW  I 
Thoroughly  experienced  Oirculation 
filanager  proven  capable  of  sound,  effi¬ 
cient  business  management  for  news¬ 
paper  with  up  to  76,000  circulation. 
Excellent  references.  Box  1601,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIBOULATION  EZEOUTIVE.  39. 
working  at  present  and  for  past  12 
years  on  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
evening  publicationa  desires  change. 
Will  consider  position  as  eirenlation 
manager  or  asaiatant.  with  future  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Has  thorough  knowledge  of 
A.B.O.  and  Little  Merchant  Plan,  ex¬ 
cellent  promotional  experience,  out¬ 
standing  circulation  training  with  fine 
referencea.  Wonid  like  to  get  started 
working  on  postwar  plana.  Full  in¬ 
formation  upon  request.  Available  for 
interview  after  December  lat.  Box 

1635.  Editor  b  Pnbliaher. _ 

CIBOULATION  hCANAGEB,  with  over 
20  years’  experience  in  A.M.,  P.M., 
Sun.  fields,  married,  good  health,  avail¬ 
able  Jan.  1st,  only  permanent  connec¬ 
tion  considered.  Box  1616,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

OIKOULA'nON  MANAGER,  past  draft 
age,  married,  honest  and  sober  desires 
connection  live  organization.  Avail¬ 
able  within  sixty  days.  West,  south¬ 
west  preferred.  Years  of  experience, 
good  references.  Box  1676,  Editor  & 

Pnbliaher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  yeara 
of  experience,  on  medium  size  dailies, 
seeks  connection  in  Ohio.  W.  Va..  Pa., 
Va.,  past  draft  age.  Box  1637.  Editor 
b  Publisher. 

Slhiatien  Woaftd 

_ Editoriai _ 

OOPYBE  A  PER,  experienced,  sober,  re¬ 
liable.  draft  deferred,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1620.  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 


SitMtIoRS  WBRted 
Editorial  ((IqRt*^) _ _ 

CAPABLE  NEWSPAPERMAN  now  em- 
ployed  seeks  change :  experienced  in 
newa.  editorial  work,  telegraph,  mak^ 
up;  also  public  relations:  available 
reasonable  notice.  Box  1652,  Editor  b 

Publisher. _ _  _ _ 

EDITOR — 6  yra.  magaains,  6  yrs. 
nowapapor,  1  yr.  adv.  oxp.  foreign 
affairs,  war  for  loading  nasrt  magaaiae, 
aaat.  editor  picture,  photography,  vo¬ 
cational  menthliea.  Editorial  writer, 
aporta,  general  reporting,  copyreMlng 
on  middle  weak  dailiaa.  B<»  1479, 

Editor  b  Pnbliaher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WORKER.  Salary  rea¬ 
sonable.  Draft  exempt.  Available 
immediately.  Box  1672,  Editor  b 

Pnbliaher.  _ _ _ 

EDITOR,  WRITER,  now  handling  tto- 
gle-handed,  toehnleal  soeiaty  monthly 
Jonmal  deairea  poaition  with  eoaeuM 
magaiina  or  honaa  organ.  Hew  Tort 
area.  Addreee  Baby  Radfard,  8$9  E. 

16th  St.,  New  York  8. _ 

BZPBRlBNaBD  NBWBPAFBR  WOM¬ 
AN,  college  degree  In  Jonrmellem  eveU- 
able  for  newepaper  er  pnbUe  wlattona 
work.  Write  Box  148$.  Editor  A 

Pnbliaher. _ _ _ _ 

OBCTRAL  RRPORTRR  AND  RR- 
WRITE  WOMAN:  Radio  end  newe 
aarviea  experience,  else  newe  end  frt- 
tnro  work  ineindlng  email  pop^-  1*41 
Veaaar  grednnte.  Profere  Jab  ejaet 
eeeet,  moderate  elied  daily.  Bex  149$, 

Editor  b  Pnblteher. _ 

anOT^l.  RKPORTINO.  Expertenoe 
on  largo  New  York  aawepap«,  trade 
paper  reporter.  Box  1609,  Editor  ■ 
Kbllahor. 

GO-TO-IT-IVBNBSS  and  8tlek-To-It- 
Ivenesa  impel  yonng  uniter  sooking 
general  reporting  job  with  mod.-aiied 
daily.  Columbia  Journalism  grad,  ve- 
ried  exp.  Box  1608,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
BEPOBTER-RRWEITB.  vet..  44.  sin¬ 
gle:  20  yrs.  N.  Y.  City  dallies,  eleo- 
where ;  sobriety,  dependoblo,  conrto. 
features,  diatricta,  hnmon  Inteeeat, 
background,  abroad,  French.  German; 
will  travel,  suburbs,  etc.  Box  1656, 

Editor  &  Pnblisher. _  _ 

ztW.qwnNSTBLE  NEWS  EDITOR,  now 
turning  out  creditable  paper  (circula¬ 
tion  over  50.000)  in  40  columns  when 
necessary,  seeks  better  berth  as 
aging  editor,  news  or  night  editor. 

Box  1655.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

UNIVERSITY  JOURNALISM  ORAD, 
20.  edited  college  weekly,  wants  re¬ 
porting  or  copy-desk  Job  with  daily 
paper.  Box  No.  1587.  Editor  A  Pub- 

liiher. _ — 

WOMAN  JOURNALISM  gradnate, 
Newa  editor  Univeraity  weekly,  sem 
daily  experience,  wants  reporting  or 
desk  Job.  Box  1540.  Editor  A  Pnb- 

liiher. _ _ 

WRITER,  brilliant  as  a  smear  of  lip¬ 
stick.  As  novel  as  a  pack  of  cig¬ 
arettes.  27,  expd.  (good  too)  on 

features,  news,  sports,  wire  servicrt 

and  papers.  Box  1677,  Editor  A 
Pnbliaher. 

SitRRtiRRS  WaRtR^ 

Mockhiical  _ 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  available 
Dee.  lat  wants  day  position  aa  either 
machinist  or  M.  O.  Fnlly  capable, 

references,  anion,  last  ten  yeara  heed 
machinist  on  large  mid-west  daily. 

Box  1461.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


SitRRtiOflS  WORtRd 

PlmtograplMr 

EZFEBIENOTD~NEWS,  FBATUEB. 
Some  color.  Own  oqnipment,  dtive, 
capable  diverse  assignments.  Box  1646, 
Kditor  b  Pnblisher. 

SitRatiORf  WoRtRd 
_ Pwbllc  KqiRtiRRS _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  —  Write  preea 
releases  that  get  printed.  Establish 
and  maintain  contacts  —  Government, 
business.  Know  sources  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Government  information. 
Trained  in  economics,  politiaa.  Know 
media.  Food,  agriculture  preferred. 
Traveling  desired.  Box  1664.  Kditor  A 
Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

EVERY  time  newspapers  print 

the  news  about  the  possibility 
of  rationing  this  or  that  item 
they  end  up  in  the  ndddle — criti¬ 
cize  by  the  consumers  and  the 
retailers. 

On  Oct.  1,  Sunday,  most  of 
our  newspapers  carried  a  press 
association  item  from  Wa.shington 
regarding  an  OPA  decision  to 
ration  coffee  “to  be  made  within 
24  hours.”  In  our  neighbor¬ 
hood.  there  wasn’t  a  pound  of 
coffee  left  on  the  sheU  of  any 
delicatessen  store  by  nine 
o’clock  that  night  and  the  run 
on  that  beverage  continued  well 
into  Monday  despite  a  further 
story  in  newspapers  that  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  effect  that  James  F. 
Byrnes,  War  Mobilization  Direc¬ 
tor,  said  such  rationing  was  un¬ 
necessary. 

On  Nov.  10,  Friday,  the  New 
York  Daily  New$  had  an  item 
concerning  seven  department 
stores  that  believed  rationing  of 
sheets  and  towels  might  soon  be 
necessary.  The  OPA  was  quoted 
as  neither  confirming  nor  deny¬ 
ing  the  report.  ’The  coffee  “in¬ 
cident”  was  repeated  all  over 
town  and  in  the  suburbs.  Most 
New  York  stores  were  cleaned 
out  of  those  items  on  that  day 
with  customers  standing  three 
and  four  deep  at  counters  to  be 
served.  One  sales  clerk  we 
talked  to  said  customers  bought 
as  much  as  four  dozen  sheets, 
and  eight  dozen  pillow  cases. 
Her  shelves  were  still  bare  of 
merchandise  two  weeks  later 
and  she  bemoaned  the  fact  that 
the  store  did  not  establish  the 
policy  of  one  dozen  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  to  make  the  supply  take 
care  of  more  people. 

We  all  know  that  shortages 
are  caused  in  this  way.  Most 
of  our  citizens  are  content  to  ac¬ 
cept  rationing  of  various  items 
and  are  satisfied  with  their  fair 
share  of  these  things.  But  a 
small  minority,  following  the 
code  of  “get  all  you  can  while 
the  getting's  good,’’  make  it  hard 
for  millions  of  others. 

The  net  result  always  is  that 
the  newspapers  are  criticized  by 
consumer  and  retailer  for  “scar¬ 
ing”  the  public  into  these  acts. 

Early  in  our  rationing  pro¬ 
gram  the  OPA  was  largely  at 
fault  for  releasing  stories  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  such  and  such  an 
item  would  be  rationed  on  a 
specific  date.  Editors  all  over 
the  country  pleaded  with  the 
OPA  to  stop  this  practice  and 
eventually  items  were  rationed 
without  previous  publicity.  This 
prevented  considerable  advance 
hoarding  until  the  recent  coffee 
enisode — and  that  was  directly 
the  fault  of  the  OPA  in  making 
such  a  statement,  as  we  see  it. 

The  story  on  sheets  and  towels 
was  probably  developed  by  a 
staff  reporter,  but  it  was  news, 
nevertheless,  and  deserved  news 
treatment  just  as  the  coffee 
story  which  was  official. 

Now,  the  question  arises: 
“Should  an  editor  censor  such  a 
.story  in  the  public  interest?” 


We  believe  the  answer  is  an 
emphatic  “no.” 

Once  an  editor  believes  it  is 
his  duty  to  censor  items  that 
may  prove  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest  he  has  opened 
the  way  to  doubts  in  his  own 
mind  regarding  his  right  or  duty 
to  print  almost  any  story  re¬ 
garding  politics,  economics,  la¬ 
bor.  etc. 

There  can  be  no  dividing  line 
in  the  definition  of  news — either 
it  is  or  it  isn’t  news.  If  an  item 
isn’t  news  it  doesn’t  see  the  light 
of  day.  If  it  is  news  then  it 
should  be  printed  depending  on 
the  degree  of  emphasis  each  edi¬ 
tor  wishes  to  put  on  it.  Ration¬ 
ing  comes  in  the  latter  classifica¬ 
tion,  we  believe. 

•  *  • 

MANY  letters  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  this  office  acknowl¬ 
edging  our  announcement  that 
the  annual  Editor  &  Publisher 
listing  of  mechanical  equipment 
statistics  was  being  suspended 
because  of  insufficient  returns  to 
our  questionnaire.  Most  of  the 
letters  were  understanding  and 
complimentary  of  our  decision. 

Probably  the  most  interesting 
one  comes  from  the  publisher  of 
a  small  town  paper  who  is  in¬ 
terested  enough  in  the  overall 
success  of  American  newspapers 
to  be  a  member  of  the  ANPA 
and  also  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing.  This  publisher  doesn't  quite 
see  our  point  in  not  issuing  a 
.statistical  supplement  on  1700 
daily  newspapers  with  up-to- 
date  information  on  700  of  ffiem 
missing.  He  protests; 

“Why  in  human  relations  must 
the  stronger  always  be  made  to 
suffer  for  the  weaker — could  it 
not  have  been  possible  for  you 
to  proceed  with  your  listings  for 
those  who  are  grateful  for  the 
help  you  are  giving  them?” 

Preferring  to  remain  anon¬ 
ymous.  our  publisher  friend 
writes  “as  a  voice  from  one  of 
the  smaller  newspapers  in  the 
country  to  those  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  advertising  being 
side-tracked  to  mediums  other 
than  newspapers  by  their  own 
neglect.”  Inferring  that  some 
publishers  may  not  support  the 
new  expansion  plan  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  this  pub¬ 
lisher  says; 

“Military  men  are  court  mar- 
tialed  for  neglect  of  duty,  law- 
.vers  are  disbarred  for  wrong 
conduct  unbecoming  a  lawyer, 
ministers  are  unfrocked  when- 
caught  not  living  up  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  they  teach — yet  in  the 
newspaper  profession  ( moulders 
of  public  opinion)  those  who  re¬ 
tard  the  growth,  the  prestige, 
the  power  of  the  press;  those 
who  spoil  the  game  and  name  of 
those  who  want  a  progressive 
press,  continue  to  receive  recog¬ 
nition  from  advertisers  on  a  par 
with  all  others.  Your  editorial 
spanking  was  far  too  gentle,  is 
there  not  some  way  they  could 
be  revealed  for  censure  among 
their  fellow  clan,  some  way  to 
keep  them  from  riding  the  gravy 


train — the  train  for  which  others 
have  laid  the  track,  built  the 
trains,  and  provided  the  pro¬ 
pelling  fuel?” 

•  •  • 

IT  SEEMS  to  us  the  President 
could  have  found  a  better  ex¬ 
planation  for  his  alleged  pro¬ 
fanity  in  the  voting  booth  on 
election  day  than  that  old  saw 
about  being  misquoted. 

Once  again  blame  is  put  on  a 
reporter  and  even  though  the 
Time  magazine  man  might  have 
been  factual  in  his  story  (Time 
claims  the  quote  was  verified  by 
others  who  heard  it)  is  beside 
the  point.  He  and  his  publica¬ 
tion  have  been  branded  as  not 
being  strictly  truthful  which  is  a 
difficult  slur  to  smooth  over 
when  it  comes  from  the  lips  of 
the  Chief  Executive. 


NBC  Denies  Pressure 
In  Close  Dismissal 

Charges  by  Upton  Close  that 
he  had  been  discontinued  as 
commentator  for  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  because  of  gov¬ 
ernment  or  Communist  pressur» 
have  been  characterized  bv 
Niles  Trammel,  NBC  president, 
as  “completely  false.”  The  dis¬ 
missal.  Mr.  Trammel  said,  was 
a  matter  of  network  operations. 

Max  Hill,  former  Tokyo  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Associated 
Press,  now  a  full-time  commen¬ 
tator  for  NBC,  will  replace  Close 
on  the  program. 

Meanwhile  the  Blue  Network 
has  announced  that  the  news 
broadcast  of  Henry  J.  Taylor, 
war  correspondent  and  writer, 
will  not  be  carried  after  Dec.  31. 

The  decision  by  NBC  to  re¬ 
place  Close  by  another  commen¬ 
tator,  declared  Mr.  Trammel, 
“docs  not  involve  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  principle  of  free 
speech  which  we  have  always 
upheld.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Close  is  currently  appearing 
weekly  on  a  commercial  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  competing  network. 
In  connection  with  all  commer¬ 
cial  commentators  ...  it  is  stand¬ 
ing  policy  .  .  .  understood  by  our 
clients,  that  the  selection  of  such 
commentators  rests  with  NBC. 
inasmuch  as  the  balanced  pre- 
^ntation  of  news  and  comment 
is  an  obligation  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  broadcast  station  or 
network.” 

■ 

Pow's  Active 

Washington,  Nov,  22 — Fores¬ 
try.  principally  pulpwood.  util¬ 
ized  7.161  prisoners  of  war  for 
a  total  of  186,196  man-days  dur¬ 
ing  October,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  has  announced. 


Bureau  Names  Fergn 

STANLEY  A.  FERGEB,  a<hrw 
tising  manager  oi  the  Cia- 
cinnati  Enquirer,  has  rac. 
ceeded  Don  D.  Patterson,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  director  oi 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers.  as  coordinator  oi  ths 
trodepaper  campaign  on  bo- 
hali  oi  newspaper  advertiaiai 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  oi 
Advertising.  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Associatios. 

During  the  year  ending  OcL 
31.  under  Mr.  Patterson's  di¬ 
rection.  48  newspaper  organ¬ 
isations  have  contributed  ap- 
proximotely  150  pages  oi  spoes 
in  12  advertising  and  husiiMis 
publications  ior  the  campaiga 
The  campaign,  created  bf 
the  Bureau's  research  and  ptO’ 
motion  department  under  tbs 
direction  oi  Research  &  Presw- 
tion  Manager  George  Benns- 
yan.  constitutes  the  largsat 
tradepaper  eiiort  ever  undsi- 
taken  in  behoU  oi  newspapers 
as  a  medium.  Present  plsas 
call  ior  its  continuance  durisg 
the  next  year. 

Ad  Compedgn  Tells  d 
"Ford  In  the  Future" 

In  anticipation  of  the  tint 
when  it  can  resume  manufsetae 
of  automobiles  Ford  Motor  Oa, 
Detroit,  has  launched  m  ext» 
sive  advertising  campaign  whkk 
will  run  during  1945  in  evtry 
daily  in  the  U.  S.  and  abo  in  a 
great  majority  of  magazines. 

The  initial  ad,  which  appeared 
in  some  of  the  newspapers  on 
the  schedule  this  week,  wti 
built  around  the  key  phrsie  of 
the  campaign,  “There  s  a  Ford 
in  your  future!”  The  illuitrr 
tion  showed  a  hand  holding  oet 
the  mystic  crystal  ball. 

The  campaign  will  consiit  « 
ads  up  to  1200  lines,  with  the 
size  variation  depending  upon 
the  different  newspapers’  spec* 
limitations.  O’Neill  Ryan,  ac 
count  executive  at  J.  Walta 
Thompson.  New  York,  explained. 
The  frequency  with  which  tb 
ads  will  appear  will  also  depend 
upon  wartime  newsprint  condi¬ 
tions,  he  said,  adding  that  the 
schedule  called  for  an  insertioo 
once  a  month  or  oftener. 


Quesfions  holiday 


Newspaper  readers  may  ask  who  orisinaled  Santa 
Claus  or  why  Dan  Cupid  is  a  trade  mark  for 
St.  Valentine’s  Day.  They  are  insatiable  in  their 
quest  for  all  the  ansarers,  hour  after  hour,  every 
year  through.  The  Haskin  Information  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  provides  such  answers,  how¬ 
ever  difficult  and  subtle  they  may  be  to  locate. 

The  Niagara  Fall*  Gaaatte  (27,369  E>  has 
reneuied  for  this  service. 
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TIME 

is  the 

ultimate  commodity 

Saved,  it  is  the  most  valued  possession 
Lost,  it  cannot  be  recovered  ■ 


Ltnotwp*  CoMton  OM  Fac€ 
and  CoBlon  No.  3 


Reducing  every  asset  in  life  to  its  assures  a  better  product;  even  ignore  the 

.  simplest  form,  TIME  becomes  the  saving  in  physical  effort, 
most  important  of  all.  But,  if  you  are  wasting  time,  what 

In  business,  no  man  can  afford  to  ig-  other  substitute  have  you? 
nore  this  truth.  Obsolete  and  outworn  Modern  Linotypes  save  time.  And  the 
methods  and  equipment  waste  time.  other  qualities  come  with  them — they’re 

Nothing  else  counts!  If  you  want  to,  extra  dividends!  Isn’t  now  the  time  to 

you  can  forego  the  satisfaction  of  pos-  ask  yourself  the  question,  “Can  I  afford 

sessing  machinery  that  is  a  pleasure  to  to  continue  using  my  old  composing 

work  with;  forget  the  convenience  that  machines?”  Think  it  over.  Save  time — 

comes  with  the  use  of  equipment  that  after  all,  it  is  your  ultimate  commodity. 

Never  a  Better  Time  Than  NOW to  Keep  Buying  Bonds!  ♦ 


MAXIMUM  COVERAGE 
MINIMUM  DUPLICATION 


Vanderburg  County,  Incli 
Population  Now  157,1 


THE  COMBINED  DAILY 

Evansville  Couri 


AND  THE 


*  Oet.  1943  Batlon 
No,  4  laitued 
1SS,9M:  Nawconon 
(furnUhed  bx  Utliitjr 
CaniMHir)  4.97%:  To¬ 
tal  157,1%%. 
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Evansville  Pre 

HAVE  A  DAILY  COVERAGE  OF  3, 
MORE  THAN  NECESSARY  TO 
EVERY  VANDERBURG  COU 
HOME. 


The  Sunday! 
( Courier  and 


COVERS 


**Ba«ad  on  V.  S.  Can- 
•US  avaracr  of  3.45 
people  to  a  family. 


OF  THESE  HO 

You  Can  Cover  Evansville,  Ind., 

And  Its  Rich  Trade  Territory 
Economically  with  the 
COURIER  and  PRESS  NEWSPAPERS. 


NIW  YORK  ....  WorW-Taiaptoai  COlUMIUS 
CUVUANO . ProH  CINCINNATI 


rrou  KINTUCKY  . 


tAN  TRANCISCO  .......  Now  Cevnglaa  .Ai.a,  Qariaaab 

"^ANAPOIIS . naa.  KNOXVIUJ . Nawt-Saabaa/ 


NATIONAl  AOVnnSJNG  OtfAtTMHl  •  230  TARK  AVOlUE  •  NEW  YORK 


DtNVER . Rocity  Ml.  Naw.  IVANSVIlll  .  . 

■IRMINOHAM . Real  HOUSTON  .  .  . 

MIMPHIS  ....  ConMwrcM  Afipaol  TORT  WORTH  . 
MIMPHIS . Pnu-S€imilar  AIBUQUIRQUI  . 


Now.  a  PASO  . 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  DHROIT  MEMPHIS 


f 


